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Your Patriotism 


will be judged according to the part 
you play in upholding the United 
States in its war for freedom. 


It’s Uncle Sam vs. Kaiser Bill. If 
there’s a drop of patriotic sporting 
blood in your veins, buy a bond 
and help hand the Hun a knockout. 


Subscribe for Your Bond Today. 


Fourth 





Liberty Loan 


Guaranteed by the Government 
of the United States 


Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds are a 

safe investment, for in 20 years from 

now they will pay you 100 cents 

on the dollar plus interest. Do you 

know of any other investment as 
certain to do this? 


This space contributed for winning the war by 


Sigmund Ullman Company 


New York Chicago 














DIG! 


This big, tired trench-digger may represent the 
blue star in your service flag—or the star in your 
neighbor’s flag. * He is someone’s boy—and 
Uncle Sam’s. But he’s digging—under fire— 
for you. And you will want to dig deep for him. 
* Buy your bonds as though he were your boy. 


LIBERTY LOAN 


U. S. Government Bonds 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, Chicago 
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EARS of Experimenting and Tests have produced THE STANDARDIZED 
SEYBOLD “DAYTON” CUTTER. These machines are successfully used 
EVERYWHERE for cutting all classes of paper and board stock. 


It is no longer necessary to design and experiment with special machines for a 
particularly hard cutting problem — Standard Seybold “ Dayton” Cutters will do 
the job without experimenting. 


The experiments are all over and Seybold ‘‘Dayton” Cutters have been proven 
BEST by the Test that can not fail— PROLONGED USE. 


Why Experiment When You Want Perfection? 


Buy 
Liberty 
Bonds 


Buy 
WarSavings 
Stamps 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery 
for Printers, Bookbinders, Lithographers, Paper Mills, etc. 


Main Office and Factory: Dayton, Ohio 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 
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Strong! Rigid! Durable! Efficient! 
%NATIONAL 


AN ALL AROUND JOB-PRESS FOR GENERAL 












Printing Embossing 
Light Cutting and Creasing 








A thoroughly modern, high-class machine 
of the CYLINDER DISTRIBUTION 
TYPE for all up-to-date work, in the 
best printing plants. 


Improvements 


Lockable Roller Adjustments; Roller Trips for double 
inking; 34-length Vibrators; Ink Fountain with Detach- 
able Blade, Tension Spring and Shouldered Screws; Auto- 
matic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Throw-Off; Hook 
Connection for latching up Carriage; Safety Chase Latch; 
Combined Hand and Foot Brake; Unbreakable Steel 
Frisket Frame; Graduated Impression Gauge; Sliding 
Cam Blocks of Phosphor Bronze; Platen Mounted Solid 
on Bridge. 


\ 


Extras Furnished to Order 





HARTFORD Electric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and 
cold embossing and stamping. Platen fitted with Steel 
Plates for cutting and creasing light folding. boxes and 
stationery and for cutting out labels, gaskets, advertising 
novelties, egg cartons, shapes of cork, leather, etc., also for 
printing on wood up to 7¢-inch thick, with type, electro- 
types and type-high rubber dies. 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY 












NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY ox eas 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 14x22, 


























A Foot Power Wire Stitcher 


THE BOSTON No. 5 FOOT POWER 

WIRE STITCHER FILLS ALL REQUIRE- 

MENTS OF OFFICES NOT NEEDING 
POWER MODELS 


Capacity, two sheets to one-half inch, fine round 
and flat wire; easily operated by foot treadle; 
Boston quality of stitching; all working parts in 
full view; very simple in design; flat and saddle 
table; singly adjusted to thickness of work. 









Boston 
Wire 
Stitcher 
No.5 





THERE ARE FULLY SIX HUNDRED USERS OF THE 
BOSTON No.5 FOOT POWER WIRE STITCHER 


American Type Founders Co. 


General Selling Agent. Write for Full Particulars 




















Set in Goudy Bold 
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New’Scott Cylinder Presses 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


Two-Revolution Presses 


Two No. 4 Presses, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 One No. 4 Press, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. inches, four form rollers, Printed-Side-Up 
= - : Delivery. 
Two No. 5 Presses, bed 29x42 inches, matter 25x38 ci 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. One No. 5 Press, bed 29x42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. One No. 7 Press, bed 38x51 inches, matter 33x47 
inches, two form rollers, Rear Fly Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 2714x36 inches, matter 22x32 


i 


One No. 8 Press, bed 4114 x 52 inches, matter 35x48 
inches, four form rollers, Printed-Side-Up One No. 10 Press, bed 47x62 inches, matter 4114 x58 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


Delivery. 
e 
Drum Cylinder Presses 
One No. 1 Drum Cylinder Press, bed 17x22 inches, One No. 4 Drum Cylinder Press, bed 27x36 inches, 
matter 13x18 inches. Box frames, rack and screw matter 22x32 inches. Extra heavy, four tracks, 


distribution, air springs, tapeless delivery. four air chambers, direct drive, box frames. 
One No. 6 Drum Cylinder Press, bed 33x47 inches, 

matter 28!4x43 inches. Printsasix-column quarto 

newspaper; a good press for job-printing. 


Used Two-Revolution Presses 
That May Suit Your Requirements 


Cottrell & Sons Two-Revolution Press No. 5, Style K, bed Cottrell Two-Revolution Press No. 8, bed 38x55 inches. Four 
form rollers, table distribution, four tracks, air springs, box 


33x46 inches. Matter covered by four form rollers 29x 44 
This machine has trip, back-up, 


inches. Geared roller distribution, front fly delivery. frames, rear fly delivery. 
counter and slitter. 
Cottrell Two-Revolution Press No. 7, bed 35x52 inches. Matter 


s ths Cottrell Two-Revolution Press No. 9, Style K, bed 43 x 56 inches. 
covered by four form rollers 31x 48 inches, table distribution, 


Matter covered by four form rollers 38x52 inches. This press 


rear tapeless delivery, four tracks, air springs, box frames. i eae? hate: . 5 
has four tracks, table distribution, front fly delivery. 


This machine has trip, back-up, slitter and counter. 
Cottrell & Sons Flat-Bed Perfecting Press. Type beds 43x62 


Babcock Optimus Two- Revolution Press. Bed 35x52 inches. inches, matter covered by four form rollers 35x58 inches. 
Matter covered by four form rollers 31x48 inches, table Press has table distribution, front fly delivery and shifting 
distribution, angle rollers and arranged for motor drive. tympan to prevent offset. 


All machines on this page offered subject to previous sale 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT. General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (sth Edition) and our own 
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Tested and Proved in Daily Service 


BERRY 


Round-Hole Cutter 


HIS revolutionary machine cuts clean, smooth holes through paper sheets 


five to ten times as fast as a die-punch will punch them. 


Its capacity for 


speeding output and lowering costs on all classes of work is unlimited, since it 
is equally efficient in boring through cardboards, binders’ board, and even fiber 
stock. These are some of the users for whom the Berry Round-Hole Cutter has 
made good in use, and daily gives new proof of saving. Can you afford to be 
without a machine recommended by so authoritative a list of users? 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ackerman-Quigley Printing Company. 
Armour & Company (Printing Dept.) 

H. J. Armstrong & Company. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company (2) 
The Faithorn Company. 

Hale Specialty Company (2) 
Hedstrom Barry Company. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company. 
Rockweil-Barnes Company. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. (Printing Dept.) 
Shea Smith & Company. 
Workman Manufacturing Company. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Becktold P. & B. Manufacturing Co. 
C. P. Curran Printing Company. 
Isler Tompsett Lith. Company. 
Stewart Scott Printing Company. 
S. F. Myerson Printing Company. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company (4) 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
American Lithographic Company. 
Gardiner Binding & Mailing Company. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (Printing Dept.) 
New York Public Library. 
Robert Gair Company (Brooklyn). 
Wyncoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Adams Brothers Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
American Sales Book Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
American Sales Book Company, 

Elmira, N. 
American Pad and Paper Company, 
olyoke, Mass. 
Associated Students Store, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
J. C. Blair Company, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Bureau of a ag & Printing, 
Washington, D. C. (3) 
Courier-Journal Job Printing Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Ind. 

W. Conse Com (2), 
- Buffalo, N NY. 
Cussons, May & “Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Democrat Printing Company, 
adison, Wis. 











Write for 


Complete Details 


and prices 





BERRY No.4 
With 


Automatic 
Lift 
Pat. May 1912 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
Desaulniers & Company, 
Moline, Ill. 

Edward Barry Company, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company, 
Everett, Wash. 
General Manifold & Printing Company, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Gibson Art Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Government ——. Office (7), 

Washington, D 
The Herold Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Imperial Wall Paper Company, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jersey City Printing Company, 
Jersey City, IN ‘ 

Keystone Printed Specialties Company, 

cranton, Pa. 
Lord Baltimore Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 
C. R. Moore Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Blank ong Company (2), 
Holyoke, Mass. 

National Carbon Coated Paper Company 
Sturgis, Mich. 
National Envelope Company, 
aukegan, 
Chas. A. Nanz, Incorporated, 
South Orange, N. J. 

Pacific Manifold Book Company (2), 

Emeryville, Cal. 
Sullivan Printing Works Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Simple Account Sales Book Company, 
Fremont, Ohio. 

The Colwell Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOREIGN. 
Government Printing Office, 
Adelaide, S S. A 
Government Printing Office, 
Brisbane, Australia. 
Japan Paper Industries Company, Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan. 
Sand & McDougal, Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Saults & Pollard, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
S. B. Foot Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Appleford Counter Check Book Company, 
Hamilton, Canada. 





BERRY MACHINE CO. 


317 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CHATTER 
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The Oswego Double-Shear Stroke Cutting Machine with tie Oswe 
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A Soldier’s Postscript 
**P. S.—Please tell mother that I am reading a little every day from the 
Bible she gave me. It’s a whole lot easier than I thought it’d be 


when I promised her I would. Somehow, religion is a different 
sort of thing over here. Or, maybe, the difference is with me.’ 


HAT is how this war has gripped the hearts and souls 

of our boys in battle. This is more than a war for 
democracy. It is a war for righteousness—a war of 
right against wrong, of good against bad. A war waged 
by an army of clean-hearted, thoughtful men. No 
wonder they are willing to sacrifice as they do? Buy your 
bonds the way they fight. Lend thoughtfully. Consult 
your conscience and buy to the point of actual sacrifice. 





U. S. Government Bonds 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The 7’RUTH from Boston: 
Monotype BEST By Test 











Telephone, Haymarket 2000 JOHN A. HASKELL, Pres. 
ARTHUR M. WYMAN, Treas. 


sate WRIGHT & POTTER ® 


Derne 


Printers = PRINTING COMPANY Street 











Boston, August 20, 1918. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
24th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


I have your letter of August 19th confirming receipt of our 
order of the 17th for various equipment. 


In regard to insurance, my presumption is that the above 
mentioned equipment is sold by you f.o.b. your floor, in which 
case, to be fully protected, we want the insurance. On the 
other hand, if you sell the equipment f.o.b. our floor you can 
do as you see fit. 


I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of the advertisement 
pertaining to the recent experience of the Atlantic Printing 
Company. In general their experience is the same as ours, in 
that we find Monotype equipment and service particularly adapted 
to our class of work and we now operate solely Monotypes. 


Without any knowledge of the Atlantic Printing Company's 
experiment, we have come to the conclusion that a non—distribu— 
tion system is an economical proposition under present day con-— 
ditions, and I think that the recent order given you for six 
Monotype machines and the non—distribution system is substantial 
proof of our recognition of Monotype service. 


Very truly yours, 
Wright and Potter Printing Company 


Ohthan, trae Ta, 


AMW/C 








LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK: World Building CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building TORONTO: Lumsden Building 


Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Two Always Popular capenecsd 


Time and Money Savers 2, 




















Right 
COMBINATION 1 
McGREAL PRINTER'S la HASES a. 
Chases made up in a minute to fitany shapeform. With | For 
and without cross-bars. Comes in lengths of 4 to 6234 Every 
inches; each piece 1% inches wide (cross-bars 34 inch Form 
wide). Stores away in small space when not in use. —_ 
Absolutely 
— COMBINATION Rigid 
ag The HOERNER SHUTE-BOARD 
afford to 


em and TYPE-HIGH MACHINE 


own one 





Saves half the time in make- 
ready on forms contain- 
ing wood-mounted plates. Has both a Knife and File Plane. 
Makes cuts type-high, squares, miters rules, trims slugs, etc. 





Write for full information and prices. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Grand Haven, Michigan 
CHICAGO: 124 S. Wells Street NEW YORK: 71 W. 23d Street 





large shop 
can’t afford 
to be without one. 














Cline Drives 
Yor 
Flat Bed Presses 


For eighteen years the Cline Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
and New York has been equipping 
printing-presses with motors and con- 
trol features. Their rigid adherence 
to the rule that nothing but the best 
should enter into the make-up of their 
equipments has led them to choose 


Westinghouse Motors and Control //2/4ed/ress 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Dri ven by 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Westin shouse 


Westinghot 









house 












































Gain 5,000 Impressions Per Day 
By the Pearl Press 


Every print-shop of whatever size needs one or more Pearl 
Presses for its small work. Here is how one printer puts it: 


“T had overtime wages and gas bills to pay till I nearly went broke. 
Now I put all my small jobs up to roM runs on my two Pearl Presses. 
Boys at $8.00 per week operate these presses, and turn out actually 
twice the printed impressions as the more expensive feeders on the 
larger jobbers. I can depend on an average of 20M impressions per 
day from each of the Pearls, excepting on occasional days when num- 
erous short run jobs reduce the average.” 


The low-priced, simple, hand-fed Pearl Press is a strong competitor 
of the complicated, expensive to buy and to operate automatic feed 
press, on production, and on a dollars and cents investment proposition, 
the Pearl is really in a class by itself. 


The Pearl is the Lowest Priced Job Press on the 
Market and the Biggest Money-Maker 


We sell Pearl Presses subject to thirty days’ trial, so the printer can 
test it out on his own floor, under his own conditions. He doesn’t have 
to take anybody’s word for its durability, conveniences and productive 
capacity. 

Request catalog of Pearl Presses 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Golding and Pearl Cutters, 
Hot Embossers, Safety Appliances, and Various Tools for the Printer. 

















FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | cetsz:: 


Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 








Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 








American Type Founders Co ™ Angle Ink Knives 








Houses of the AMERICAN TyPpE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boson Staple Binders 
> Portland Multiple Punches 
AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Metal Leads & Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


PRINTING PLANTS Renn Tate 
ARE TIMESAVERS Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Numbering Machines 


American Plate Brushes 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES Gallevs. B d Steel 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SCY Sy DEASS AE Stee 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 











MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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The Boy From Next Door 


OU used to see him swing gaily down the street, radiant with the vigor 

of his sturdy young manhood. One day he came home in khaki; then 
his father told you, with mingled pride and foreboding, that he had “gone 
across’ with his regiment. 

Yesterday his name was on the casualty list—‘“‘slightly wounded” — 
and your face grew grave as you thought of the sorrow and suspense 
of his father and mother. 

From every city street, every village, every community, the boy 
next door has gone to war. 


Think of these thousands of splendid young Americans, reared in 
comfort, peace and security, now suddenly plunged into that roaring in- 
ferno of battle with the hardened hordes of a desperately determined foe. 


What are you doing to help them? 


What are you doing to arm and protect them, and bring them home in 
safety? Have you bought Liberty Bonds? Have you bought all you 
possibly can? 

Has it occurred to you that one more Bond, bought with a little additional 
effort, may save the life of the boy from next door? 


Buy Another Bond! 


B® 


This space subscribed to winning the war by 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NOW— 
Together! 


OTHING could stand against 
the mad dash of the French 
and American cavalry on the 

Marne— the German lines gave way, 


broke, fled; the day was won. 


That fighting spirit of the men of 
Foch and Pershing, that united pur- 
pose—for Victory—must be the spirit, 
the purpose, of each of us behind 
the lines. 
We must lend as well as they fight. 
And we must pull together with all 


the strength we have—now! 





We must so order our lives that we 
can save—to the limit—and lend—to 
the limit — for Victory. We must put 
America’s whole strength behind our 


fighting men. 






Let us lend the way 
they fight. 


NOW-— All Together! 





Let us buy bonds 
to our utmost. 
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CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
Chicago: 124 S. Wells St.; NewYork: 71 W. 23d St. 














William C. Hart Company 


Incorporated 





Announce that they have succeeded 
the firm of Hart & Zugelder, 





Manufacturers of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


with factories located in New 
York, Rochester and Pittsburgh. 









The General Offices and New York 
factory are now located in their own 
building at 137 Greene Street, where 
ample space and extensive improve- 
ments in equipment are utilized to 
back up the well known Hart Quality 
with a service more prompt and effi- 
cient than has been possible heretofore. 










Sole Agents and Distributors of 
Hart’s Flexible Glues 


New York Rochester Pittsburgh 

































































Correspondence is Invited 


From Manufacturers of 


MACHINERY 
MATERIALS 


for the 





Printing, Photoengravin3, 
Bookbinding, Cardboard Box- 
making and Allied Trades and 
from Manufacturers of Dry 
Colors and Raw Materials 
used in manufacture of Print- 
ing Ink, particularly with a 
view to development of trade 
after the war. 







R. COLLIE & COMPANY Pps’ 


194-196 Little Lonsdale St., Melbourne 
and 230 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia 
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Reliable 
Printers 
Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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It Took Only Ten Minutes 


To convince the production man of one of the largest 
print shops in the country that they needed 


The Hancock 
Perfecting Lineup Machine 


The order was placed immediately and the machine 
is now in constant use, giving absolute satisfaction. 


Managers and Mechanical 
Superintendents 


of some of the foremost printing plants in the country 
have placed orders for The Hancock System and 
Perfecting Lineup Machine during the past six 
months, and every printer doing book-work, 
catalogs, folders, labels and similar multiple 
form jobs owes to the efficiency of his establishment 
the investigation of this revolutionary machine. 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine 


146 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON Company METROPOLITAN BLD., NEW YORK 














Address corr d to the Boston Office 


td 
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——. 





PATENTED AUGUST 20, 1918. OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


As Fast As These Machines 
Can Be Produced 


They are going into the leading and most progressive 
printing plants in the country. 


The Hancock 


Perfecting Lineup Machine 


is sold under an absolute guarantee that it will do as 
claimed. Wherever we accept an order under our 
30 days demonstration contract we know the 
machine will make good. 


Two To Seven Minutes 


is the time required to actually line up forms of from 
16 to 128 pages with this remarkable machine. 


Accuracy First Is The Principle 


of The Hancock System and the Hancock Perfecting 
Lineup Machine. That it also saves time and pre- 
vents all mistakes and delays is an added reason 
why no efficient print shop should be without it. 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine 


146 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON Company METROPOLITAN BLD. NEW YORK 

















Address correspond to the Boston Office 






































If Everybody in 
This Country 
said “Td like to 
buy more 
Liberty 
Bonds 
but— 


Who Would 
Win This War? 


Buy Bonds to Your Utmost! 
& 
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Chicago Employing Electrotypers Association 
































Stitches Two Sheets 
ora Book aX 


% In. Thick 


BIG WORK AS WELL 
DONE AS SMALL WORK 


The wide range of 
usefulness of the 


Morrison Perfection 


Wire Stitcher No. 6 


is especially valuable at this 
time when conservation is 
essential to winning the war. 


Efficient machinery with which 
you can accomplish a variety of : 

work will prove a powerful factor in the war for business 
which will take place here after hostilities cease over 
there. Limited product machinery will put you in a salient 
where retreat and loss are inevitable. Organize your equip- 
ment now for the dash after business which is to follow. 


Particulars and prices on request to 


J. L. MORRISON CO., Inc. 


Head Office and Factory ST. PAUL 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. C.I. Johnson Mfg. Co. 











Almost Every Press Job 
is Different! 


Maximum production with min- 
imum waste can only be secured 
when the speed of press is in cor- 
rect relation to character of work 
and relative difficulty of feeding. 


The wide range of speeds obtain- 
able in finely graduated steps with 


MOTORS & 
CONTROLS 


has made that system of power equip- 
ment a favorite in the printing business. 





When again you take up the question of power 
for your plant, by all means obtain particulars 
and prices on these modern printing-press motors. 


The prices are extremely low. 


° 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
KANSAS City, Mo., 501 Waltheim NEw YORK, 1457 Broadway 
TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
ToRONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 






































For the Holidays 


The novelty and richness of Nashua Silfoils 
make them particularly appropriate for holiday 
work. These silver papers are very handsome 
and are made in a variety of styles, weights 
and finishes that offers exactly the right stock 
for many different lines of work. 


Silfoils are unique in having even more life, 
lustre and “‘snap” than the old-style tinfoils, 
for which they are a more than adequate sub- 
stitute. Si/foils are inexpensive and may be 
had either Waxed or Plain. 

Send for our handsome SILFOIL Specimen 


Book before you start on your holiday work. 
You'll want to use some of it. 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








“Over the Top 


and Give 
Them 


Hell” 


Liberty Loan 


The purchasing power of the dollar is about 

65 cents today as compared with normal 

times. Put your dollars where they will be 

worth 100 cents when normal times are here 

again and where it will earn you a good rate 
of interest in the interim. 


No Safer Investment in the World than 
Liberty Bonds! 


Buy all vou think you can afford and one more! 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Eliminate 
the Time and Stock 
Waste of Rehandling 


THE COWAR 
TRA 


NSVEYOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 














Cowan Trucking and Storage for Printers 


| YOU will find that the Cowan System 
saves a large amount of paper which 
formerly was wasted by soilage due to 
repeated handling. This is an important 
item with stock at the present sky-high 
prices. Stop this loss. 


2 WITH your working force depleted, 
man power must be niultiplied. The 
Cowan System will make it possible to 
handle the same amount of stock with one- 
fourth the number of “hands,” and the 
handling can be easily performed by boys. 


3 IN getting out the product, especially 
in the printing and publishing trade, 
time is a big item. Paper stock can be 
unloaded with Cowan Transveyors, 
rapidly and neatly stored, later moved 
to and from the presses and into the 
bindery without any rehandling. 














4 WITHIN the “high rent” districts 
every foot of space must be utilized to the 
fullest extent. The Cowan System will 
increase the storage capacity of any plant 
and permit free trucking between close- 
set presses and along narrow aisles. 


5 INSURANCE rates are less when stock 
is piled on Cowan platforms. The con- 
stant danger from bursting water pipes 
is discounted by reason of the paper being 
off the floor, at all times. The stock is 
always dry and flat, ready for the presses, 
and can be moved at a moment's notice. 


6 CLEANLINESS, which is too often 
absent from printing-plants, is made an 
easy matter with the Cowan System as 
the broom, mop or vacuum cleaner can 
be used by the most careless janitor with- 
out interfering with the work in process. 

Permit us to send you a complete Catalog 

and facts and figures relating to trucking 


in the printing business. Would you like 
to have one of our representatives call? 


CLIP, FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 


517 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


You may have your representative call on us and see how 
much the Cowan System can save us in wages and waste. 
This will not obligate us in any way. Mail a Catalog. 


ACER cache as sisi sae cdady ae ies veacolsinsist eee anew aedededeswe sys 
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Lend to Your Utmost! 











Insure Your Business 
Against Prussian Piracy 


BUY A “LIBERTY POLICY” 


You have fire insurance—life and accident insurance— 
indemnity insurance—to safeguard your business. 


But there are other policies you must have for your 
own protection—policies of insurance against the 
Kaiser, whose power is the greatest peril and the 
greatest force of destruction in the world today. 


Liberty Bonds are the Best Policy 


Every Liberty Bond you buy is a policy of insurance 
against the destruction of your freedom, your happi- 
ness, your home, and your livelihood. You cannot 
have too much of that kind of insurance. France and 
Belgium and Serbia and Poland show what Prussian 
militarism would do to the United States if we should 
fail to crush it. 


Lend to Your Utmost for Victory 


Money is the vital factor in the winning of this war. 
You must lend more than before. The fourth Loan is 
larger; the obligation on each of us is greater. 


Buy Liberty Bonds! 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Miller Feeders and the War 


WAR-TIME EFFICIENCY 


demands the substitution of automatic feeding for the slow, 
expensive and unreliable hand feeding. Miller Feeders save 


time, money, MEN—and the Government needs MEN. 


IOX15 


Feeds any size 
33X54 to 10x15, 
from onion skin 
to heavy card- 
board with per- 
fect register on 
all color work. 


12x18 


Feeds any size 
51x81 to 12x18, 
from onion skin 
to heavy card- 
board with per- 
fect register on 
all color work. 


Can be attached Can be attached 

to Old or New to Old or New 

Series C. and P. Series C. and P. 
Presses. Presses. 








Feeder Raised to Facilitate Make-ready 


Eliminate waste of materials and labor by adding Miller 
Feeders. Give your customers maximum efficiency of qual- 
ity and production obtained from Miller Automatic Feeders. 


Miller Feeders and Miller Saw-Trimmers have stood 
the test of time. They are the recognized standards for 
printers of every size— Everywhere. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
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We've Got the Kaiser on the Run 


The Kaiser and the whole German war machine are reeling under 
the blows of Foch and the allied armies. Savagely, relentlessly, 
unceasingly, the Entente forces are battering the Hun and rapidly 
forcing him back upon his own borders. 


But We Must Keep Him Going 


We are yet, however, many miles from Berlin. The Allies have a 
tremendous task before them to accomplish. And, now that we 
have the upper hand, this hammering must continue without a 
moment’s pause. In order that this may go on, we at home must 
support our troops to the limit. 


Do Your Part 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND! Buy two—three—buy until it pinches, 
hurts. A quick, enthusiastic, oversubscription of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan will stun the Kaiser and the foes of mankind, and 
will constitute another severe blow to the retreating Huns. 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


[He [jeveranofejoine Macrine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Aeolian Building, New York 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 
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SACRIFICE 


Must be made by every one to win the war 





It is a source of satisfaction to Americans who love 
their country that sacrifices on the part of the people 
have been made cheerfully, willingly and without 
bitterness. Business men have shown themselves will- 
ing to sacrifice their profits for the benefit of the 
country. The men in the trenches have sacrificed 
lucrative employment, have offered their lives that 
Liberty might live. Those who remain behind can not 
do less than make their every minute count, for it is 
necessary that the industrial army be as well organ- 
ized as the one over there. 


The employing printers of the country can help get 
maximum results by studying their plant conditions, 
by rearranging so that they save footsteps and unnec- 
essary labor. Much of this work can be done without 
the installation of new equipment, at least for the pres- 
ent, with the result that the shortage of labor will be 
partly offset by increased efficiency, whereby the 
Government, the workmen and the employer will all 
receive a benefit. Not only will this mean present 
relief, but it will be vitally important in the reconstruc- 
tion days to have every plant organized and ready. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by 
all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 





Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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cessfully floated have been put over by the 
win-the-war spirit of the American people. 

In connection with the great work of awakening 
and quickening to action the spirit of war sacrifice 
which has been the greatest factor in the success of 
Liberty Loans, it would be impossible to put too high 
a valuation on the splendid voluntary work of Amer- 
ican business men, bankers, labor leaders, and mold- 
ers of thought in all professions and occupations. 

The very success of this volunteer leadership in 
creating enthusiasm has shown the desirability of 
organized methods for increasing its usefulness. And 
particularly to suggest to those leaders who feel that 
their circle of action is relatively small, the enormous 
amount of good they can do as a whole if each, no 
matter how small or great (relatively) his sphere 
may be, will act with enthusiasm and system. The 
great factory or store,society or club,church,or other 
organization with, say, 5,000 employees, members or 
audience, does a great work in “selling” the Liberty 
Loan idea to such an aggregation. But that work is 
fully matched in aggregate importance by a hundred 
such institutions whose average pay-roll, member- 
ship, or audience, comprises only fifty persons each. 

The nation has much other work to do. The Lib- 
erty Loan drives are necessarily carried through 
largely by volunteer work. In consequence they must 
be limited to specific brief periods for the actual sub- 
scription to the bonds. 


7 = three Liberty Loan issues already suc- 


tage of building up white-hot waves of en- 
thusiasm, but it is extremely difficult in such 
periods to secure close contact with all the wage- 


Tee 0 brief, sharp campaigns have the advan- 


What You 


Fourth Liberty Loan 
Read This Carefully—then ACT 


earning and money-making units of the public, and 
especially to bring home personally to each individ- 
ual the important serious personal relation which he 
or she should have to the war and to the successful 
financing of it. 

To the accomplishment of that great end it is now 
proposed that the leaders of thought and action in 
America, and especially the employers of labor, great 
and small, whether in store or factory, whether en- 
gaged in production or distribution, 


hold meetings of their employ- 
ees during the Fourth Loan 
campaign, not to take bond 
subscriptions, but to arouse 
serious enthusiasm for the 
Fourth Loan. 


HERE organizations are small, as, for 

WV example, small shops, similar organiza- 

tions in the same or related lines of busi- 
ness can be invited to participate in one meeting. 
For example, all the printers in a small city, or all 
those in a given section in a large city, might get 
together in one meeting. But it would be a printers’ 
meeting. In such cases it would usually be wise to 
keep related trades together. 

Whether the audience be great or small, every 
effort should be made to “stage” the meetings effec- 
tively, to make them interesting and instructive, and, 
above all, to give employees themselves an opportu- 
nity to speak, to discuss, to suggest, to enthuse their 
fellow employees. 


“‘Win-the-War” Meetings need not be limited to gatherings of employees. They can be equally 
effective if organized as “town meetings’’—or by clubs, societies, churches, lodges or similar 
institutions. Leadership, organization, and a definite program will work wonders. 








an Do! 





pore rere ter a 
STR. SEE RR RISB 
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lI NNOW to Help the 


It is not essential that such meetings be called 

! Liberty Loan meetings—they would better be an- 

r) nounced as “Win-the-War” meetings, and, above all, 

it should be made clear that no attempt will be made 

Zi at these meetings to secure or accept subscriptions 

“6 : for Bonds or money for any purpose whatever—but 

3 in all the speaking and discussion attention should be 
F largely devoted to the Fourth Loan. 

| The Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign began on 





d 4 September 28. 

a All of the meetings should be held not later than 
e z October 12, unless there are special circumstances 
i] which would make a later meeting expedient. 

» “T= LIBERTY LOAN BUREAU has pre- 
a pared a booklet setting forth “Suggested Pro- 
t grams for Meetings to Promote the Fourth 


Liberty Loan.” 

They have asked us as publishers of a business 
paper to bring this suggestion for patriotic service 
to the attention of our readers and to urge its hearty 
adoption by all shops, factories, employers of labor 
} in any capacity, societies, clubs or organizations of 
i ; any kind which can arrange such meetings. 
» 





We have been furnished with copies of the booklet 
giving “Programs for ‘Win-the-War’ Meetings”’— 
and will send a copy promptly to any one signing the 





coupon below and mailing it to us. The signing of 
the coupon is your pledge to hold such a meeting 
either of your employees or of some similar group 
which you can bring together during the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Campaign, and your pledge when 
received will be turned over to the Liberty Loan 
Bureau and officially acknowledged. 

Such meetings organized in the “Win-the-War” 
spirit will not only help tremendously to insure 100 
per cent subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
among employees of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns, but they will do more than almost any other 
one thing could to develop among all ranks of the 
public the stern spirit of sacrifice and the necessity 
for loyal, constant, steady service of each and every 
one in the great national work of victory for the 
cause of Liberty and Democracy. 

They will serve to educate and make clear to all 
the vitally important way in which work and sacri- 
fice here in our midst help and sustain the work of 
our fighting men “ over there.” 

This is an opportunity for every American busi- 
ness man to do a great and helpful work for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan and one which will help win 
the war. 

There is plenty of time for efficient action. There 
is no time to lose in preparing for that action. 

















eee 
- ! 
Sign the Coupon | I pledge myself to organize and hold a “Win-the-War” meeting 
Mail it to | during the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign in order to help float 
; TER | the Loan. 
THE INLAND PRIN Send me f........ copy of Liberty Loan Committee Booklet giving 
: 632 Sherman St., Chicago i suggestions for Programs for such meetings. 
| Get the Book I tian 8 hss Stas tape eee cee ES 
Hold Your Meeting Y Meee en 
and : YE Rn a TORE, eS Ie ene OR ea eee Ee 
make it a a ne en Seen ene Ne a Sennen ote 
66 93 
hummer er eee eee 
This space contributed to the | SU sachet ic aici leptin ince seus dado ail cops a 
winning of the war by | 7 SEE eee eee ee 
THE INLAND PRINTER | 
= *If a society, club or similar organization give name here. 
— ] } If more than one copy is desired state number. 
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SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
MAGAZINE PRESS 
CONTROLLERS 


ARE 


RELIABLE 


The Publisher who uses them 
need never fear delay in the 
running off of a publication. 


Predetermined Speed 
Controller for Small 
Rotary Presses 


Full Automatic Con- 
troller for Large Ro- 
tary Magazine Presses 


The features of Automatic acceleration and full push button con- 
trol mean protection to the press, the paper, and the pressmen. 


Send for Bulletins 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





New York City 





























An American’s Creed 4 


‘¢T BELIEVE in the United States 


of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a re- 
public; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws, 
to respect its flag and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 








Do You Believe 


in America? 


Yes? 
Then prove it! 


Buy 
Liberty 
Bonds 


This space contributed for winning the war by 


SINCLAIR AND VALENTINE CO. 
611 W. 129th Street, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Cleveland Winnipeg 
St.Louis NewOrleans Toronto Montreal Chicago 
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Liberty’s Fourth Call 


Answer it “YES, to the Limit!” 








There is no answer that will carry such discourage- 
ment to the enemies of America and civilization as 
the fact that 20,000,000 American citizens have sub- 
scribed this time for Liberty Bonds. 


“This loan 1s a mortgage on the honor of the American 
people, who have never failed to meet their obligations.” 


This space contributed for winning the war by 


Meisel Press Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 





























_WIN THE WAR!— 


Kidder Presses Are Helping to do it 





We Are For That 
Now Fast 
Doing Gov’t 
Our Job 
Bit You 

Building Should 
Kidders Surely 
for Have 
Use an 
on Automatic 
Gov't Kidder 
Work. Press. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 


445 KING STREET WEST. TORONTO, CANADA 
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(Patented ) 
A BATTERY OF SIX PROFIT-PRODUCING JOB PRESSES EQUIPPED WITH DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTORS 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


Te profit-producing attachment will increase the capacity 


of your job presses for larger work, and improve the quality 
of all job work generally. It overcomes the streaking, and 
does away with double rolling of heavy forms. 


THE Doy.e-ALen Jnk Distributor is the only There are some seven hundred DoyLE-ALLEN 
distributor for job presses on which the vibrating Jn Distributors in operation in approximately five 
roller is positively driven by gears in combination hundred plants. This shows that a large percent- 
with a rack at side of press. The experience of age of our business has been repeat orders, and 
practical printers, who are now using it, proves that there is real merit in this device. Have your 
that it notonly saves time and For Sale by All Leading Supply Houses job presses equipped with 


material, but also produces BRITTON cp DoyY LE Doy e-ALLen Jnk Distribu- 


cleaner and better results on ; : tors if you want them to 
all work. Send for samples Press Room Efficiency Appliances produce better and more 


of work and booklet. 202 Caxton BurtpiInc CLEVELAND profitable work. 





eee 











THE WAY TO VICTORY! 


To win this war America must develop and equip 
the mightiest army the world has ever seen. 





To supply this vast fighting force with the essen- 
tials to victory is the big business of those who 
stay on this side of the sea, safe from the dan- 
gers of battle. 

If you can not fight, if you can not work at the 
making of war materials 


YOU SHOULD, AT LEAST, 


BUY BONDS! 


This space contributed to winning the war by 





New London, Conn. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 3 pan kow New York City 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E, C, 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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How Mach Would the 
KAISER 


Tax Your Business ? 


Think this thought twice over: “If we should fail to win 


this war what would happen to my business ? 


What is left of business in the invaded districts of France 
and Belgium? What will be left of business here if we fail to crush the 
sinister power of Prussian militarism? How much would you have left 
after paying the taxes and levies imposed by a victorious Germany? 


Defend Yourself With 
LIBERTY BONDS 


This is not only a war for Democracy and Liberty, but 
a war of self-defense. Germany menaces our rights, our self-respect, 
our homes, and our means of livelihood. 


Every citizen—every business man-——has weapons of 
defense ready to his hand. These weapons are Liberty Bonds. We 
cannot all fight with guns and bayonets, but we can all fight with 


Liberty Bonds. 
Buy to Your Utmost 


Of course you have bought Liberty Bonds. Every one 
has. But how many more will you buy? The success of the Fourth 
Loan, and of the war itself, depends on your answer to that question. 


Buy all the bonds you can. Go to your bank and make 


your arrangements. Buy more than you ever thought you could buy. 


Buy to Your Utmost 


PR 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Add Years to the Life of Your Presses 


By reducing press strain through lessening the necessary impression Carmichael Relief 
Blankets will add years to the life of your presses. When 


CARMICHAEL RELIEF BLANKETS 


PATENTED 
For Cylinders, Jobbers and All Hard Packing Presses 


are used, on a cylinder press for instance, the press strain is so light that the press may be stopped in the center of a large 
form and started again by advancing the controliing-lever but two notches. Your presses are worth more today than 


ever before and it means money to you to protect them. 


Also, Carmichael Relief Blankets are guaranteed to cut your make-ready costs from one-third to one-half— 
to enable you to make earlier deliveries—to increase your production —to make many times their cost for you every year. 
They make the use of overlays unnecessary and they wi!l not allow a matrix to form in the tympan even on the longest of runs. 


TAKE NO RISK—THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


Reliable printing-houses may purchase one or more of these blankets on 30 days’ free trial. Order your trial blankets now, or write for 


further information. To delay this until tomorrow means one more day of ordinary profits—one more day of ordinary production for you. 
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Representatives Wanted MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY Pacific Coast Address 
We have an attractive side-line CARMICHAEL Carmichael Blanket 
proposition to offer capable, re- Cc 
liable salesmen calling on the ompany 
printing trade, who have estab- BLAN KET COMPANY 712 Twenty-First Street 
Oakland, Cal. 


lished territories. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






































MONTTOR Multiplex 


Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


The ultimate investment in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punching Machine. Don’t 
overlook the fact that the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy 
will far exceed the cost of the machine itself. 


The MONITOR is of heavy, rigid construction 
and will outlast any other. The punching mem- 
bers cost no more. Get the satisfaction and effi- 
ciency that comes from owning a Monitor. 


No Tools Required for Locking Punch Heads in Position. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
45 Lafayette Street 1143 Fulton Street 130 Pearl Street 
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Every ounce of your type-metal finally 
becomes skimmings. 

A good part of your skimmings disappears. 
You keep on buying new metal simply to 
equalize the leakage. 

So every dollar you have spent on type- 
metal since your original purchase was 
paid out to supply a leak that still exists. 
The Cornwall Process and Dross Con- 
verter will plug up that leak. 

It recovers the entire metallic contents of dross 
in one single operation. 


You Throw Away Every Dollar 
You Spend on Type-Metal! 





MASON, DAVIS & COMPANY 


7751 South Chicago Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Just one step from the original skimmings 
to the last vestige of metal contained, for 
15¢ a pound, and an ordinary workman can 
operate it. 


The reclaimed metal is as good as new. 


The user eliminates the smelter’s profit and 
his waste. 


A large Chicago daily using this process 
has bought no new type-metal for two 
years. 


Write today for particulars. 

















Enlist Your Dollars! 


HE AMERICAN DOLLAR stands for a business world 
of square dealing, of equal opportunity to all people, of free 
commercial intercourse all over the world. 


You Know What the German Mark Stands for— 


a commercial system as an active instrument of 
foul plotting, espionage, and Prussian Propaganda. 


Enlist your dollars to win a world in which fair dealing and 
an equal opportunity for all shall be the guiding principles. 


Buy Liberty Bonds! 


Buy as you feel! 


Buy to vour Limit! 


This space contributed for winning the war by 


STOKES & SMITH COMPANY 


SUMMERDALE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LONDON OFFICE, 23 GOSWELL ROAD 
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The service flag! With its star of 
blue, sometimes turned gold: 
silently it sells more bonds than 
any salesman in the land. x It 
matters little where this badge 
of service hangs: in the home of 
wealth or in some humble cot- 
tage. xx Always its message is the 
same: that you shall lend—and 
generously lend—to end this war 
more quickly. * To save more 
stars of blue from turning gold. 
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LI BERTY LOAN 


U. S. Government Bonds 






This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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When Uncle Sam orders the clock turned back one hour, the 
short, cold days of Fall are here. It is then time for you to 
order Winter Rollers. Hard Rollers will be useless during 
these crisp October days. Pliable, resilient, durable Rollers 
mean conservation of time in the pressroom, as they eliminate 
frequent resetting and changing of Rollers. 

“Fibrous” Rollers have a reputation of sixty-nine years’ stand- 
ing for quality, economy and service. We have five centrally 
located factories. Order from address nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROS. COMPANY 
Founded 1849 


ROLLER MAKERS . 

NEW YORK, Main Office, 406 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry St. | ROCHESTER, 8 Mortimer St. 
BALTIMORE, 131 Colvin St. 

Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th Se. and Power Ave., Cleveland 
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iS by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are de- | 
rived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a Republic; 
a sovereign Nation of many sovereign 


LO NS States; a perfect Anion, one and insepar- g (Cc, 


able; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice and buman- 
ity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 
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HE thirty-five thousand booklets 
ordered by the Stacy Company 
were almost all printed when 
Mr. Stacy telephoned and asked 
to be allowed to speak to Jack 
Carlson, the salesman who had 
sold him the job. Carlson hap- 
pened to be out and, instead, 

==} the girl connected Mr. Stacy 
with the boss. The following conversation ensued: 

“T would like you to take the first five thousand 
finished booklets on the job you are doing for me,” 
said Mr. Stacy, ‘“‘put them up in fifty packages of one 
hundred each, and send the lot over to my office.” 

The boss hemmed and hawed for a moment. “It 
will take a girl almost a day to do that,” he finally 
managed to blurt out. 

“Well, what about it?” asked Mr. Stacy. 

“Nothing; only we will have to charge you three 
dollars for the extra work. You see, girls are scarce 
now and wages are high and we have lots of other 
stuff on —” 

But Mr. Stacy cut him off short. “All right, I 
don’t think three dollars will break us,” he said coldly; 
“go ahead with the work and just tack the charge on 
to the bill and we will pay it.” 

An hour later Mr. Stacy called up again and, Carl- 
son still being absent, was connected with the boss for 
the second time. 

“Regarding those fifty packages I spoke to you 
about a little while ago,” Mr. Stacy began, “I am 
afraid I will have to trouble you to ship this lot direct 
to our customers, instead of sending them to my office. 
I will mail the list of names to you at once, together 
1-3 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE “LITTLE” THING 


By MICHAEL GROSS 





with a batch of shipping tickets, and I would like you 
to get the booklets off as soon as possible.” 

The boss was just beginning to stammer something 
in reply, when Mr. Stacy, evidently surmising from the 
previous conversation what was coming, cut in with: 

“T am aware of the fact that labor is both scarce 
and high, so you need not repeat that story. Just tell 
me what the charge will be for this extra work.” 

“T guess two dollars will about cover it,” the boss 
said hastily; “that will pay for the man’s time, any- 
how. I won’t make a cent of profit on the deal, I can 
assure you.” 

“All right, add that amount to our bill,”’ ordered 
Mr. Stacy, and rang off. 

A week later the entire edition of Stacy booklets 
was off the press, but, instead of having printed thirty- 
five thousand, the quantity the order called for, a mix- 
up had occurred somewhere along the line and fifty 
thousand copies had been finished. The boss was 
getting nervous prostration through fear that the 
overrun would be left on his hands, until Carlson came 
in and assured him that the Stacy Company would 
undoubtedly take the extra fifteen thousand and pay 
for them at the pro rata rate; then he cheered up 
immediately. He was so happy, in fact, that he went 
right inside and “bawled out” the pressman for not 
having made the overrun an even twenty thousand 
while he was about it and done the thing up right. 

Carlson hustled over to see Mr. Stacy, and the 
telephone girl, after announcing his name, told him to 
go right in. Greetings over, Carlson told his story 
and then asked Mr. Stacy if it would be all right for 
his firm to ship the entire printed edition — overrun 
and all. He knew the Stacy Company could use the 
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extra fifteen thousand copies, Carlson ended up, and 
by taking this overrun they would be pulling his firm 
out of a profit-destroying hole. 

Mr. Stacy gave the matter a few moments’ con- 
sideration. Then he turned to Carlson and told him 
about his two telephone conversations with the boss. 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” Mr. Stacy went 
on, “I would tell you to ship this overrun right along 
and add the item to our bill. But in this case I must 
positively refuse to take those extra fifteen thousand 
booklets. Your boss put it over on me for wrapping 
a few packages; he put it over on me again when it 
came to addressing and shipping them; and now I'll 
be darned if I let myself be stung a third time, by 
allowing him to unload this thirty per cent overrun 
on me. No; you ship the quantity of booklets my 
order calls for, and I will pay for them. That’s all I 
will pay for — and this is my final word.” 

Cases like the above are of daily occurrence, and 
short-sighted printers, too keen to take advantage of 
the customer on the little things, are accordingly 
making the sad discovery that when the big thing looms 
in sight, the customer comes back at them for the way 
he has been treated — and usually comes back in a 
manner which wipes out all the profit made on these 
little things and more than evens up the score. 

If Carlson’s boss had been wise, he would have 
thrown in the five dollars which the packing and ship- 
ping of the fifty bundles was going to cost him. When 
Mr. Stacy made his request he would have replied, with 
a smile in his voice: ‘Why, sure; we’ll be pleased to 
accommodate you in that little matter. Glad you 
called on us.” Then, when Mr. Stacy asked about 
the cost, as he surely would have done, merely because 
the work was offered so willingly, the boss could have 
assured him that he was glad to be of service and that 
there would be no extra charge. Were the incident 
handled in this manner, how different Mr. Stacy’s 
attitude would have been regarding the overrun. 

Instead of reasoning that, having been “stung” 
twice, he “was darned if he was going to let this fellow 
sting him a third time,” Mr. Stacy’s chain of thought 
would have been somewhat along these lines: ‘This 
fellow treated me ‘white’ when I asked him to wrap 
those fifty packages; he acted just as square when I 
told him he would have to address and ship them; 
now the least J can do is to show him I am as good a 
sport as he is and take this overrun off his hands.” 

See the difference in the state of mind? It is just 
this difference that marks the line of demarcation 
between loyal customers and the “one-order-and-fin- 
ished-with-you-forever” buyer — the same difference 
that makes your “good-will” a liability or a cash-value 
asset to be proud of. 

“Let the customer have his way on the little thing 
and he will let you have your way when the big thing 
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comes along” is a motto that should be emblazoned 
above the door of many of the printing-plants that are 
gradually losing their customers and fail to see the 
reason for this state of affairs. Their prices are right; 
their work is good; their deliveries are prompt; yet they 
are rarely favored with repeat orders. These concerns 
wonder why this should be so, and, wondering, fail to 
see the obvious fault — the tendency to “soak” the 
customer an extra few dollars for every little thing 
that may come up in connection with an order. 

The incongruity of the matter lies in the fact that 
these very printers will take a prospective customer 
out, spend ten dollars on him for dinner and entertain- 
ment, and mark this expenditure down on the expense 
account with a perfectly clear conscience. 

Should this prospect eventually come across with 
an order, great is the rejoicing and fervid the songs 
of thanksgiving therefor. But right on the heel of that 
very first order the printer starts getting back his 
“lunch and entertainment” money. How? By tack- 
ing on a charge for every little extra which the customer 
wants done. 

Of course, there are legitimate extras on a job of 
printing, the doing of which without charge would 
mean sacrificing part of the profit, but, as a rule, the 
customer recognizes that kind of an “extra” as quickly 
as the printer, and not only asks the price of the addi- 
tional work but insists that it be charged on the bill. 

No buyer of large quantities of printing wants 
“something for nothing.” But he is only human, and 
the printer who will do a little favor when asked, do 
it willingly, with a “glad-to-be-of-service” smile — 
and then forget all about it when making out the bill 
for the order, is building up a tower of good-will that 
all the price-slashers for miles around will find it 
impossible to undermine. 

When will printers wake up to the fact that prying 
five or six dollars out of a customer on extras and then 
losing fifty or a hundred dollars later on is neither good 
business, good sense, nor good policy? The trouble 
with most of us is that, when we put a customer’s order 
through without a mistake, and turn the job out only 
a week after delivery was promised, we feel that we are 
giving our man mighty fine service. That feeling is a 
“hang-over” from those ancient days when in this 
world there were three distinct kinds of prevaricators: 
liars, damn liars—and printers. In those days a 
customer could consider himself lucky if he got his 
Christmas-greeting cards from the printer in time to 
paste a fire-cracker on each one and send them out to 
his trade as “Fourth-of-July-sale” announcements. 

In these enlightened times, however, service con- 
sists of more than good work and “on time” deliveries 
— although these two factors will always serve as solid 
foundation-stones for a printing-establishment. Ser- 
vice, in the final analysis, does not mean delivering a 
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job to the customer and then defying him to find some- 
thing about it over which to raise an argument. It 
means, rather, the creating of such good-will through 
doing cheerfully the “little things” that the customer 
accepts your work on faith, and gives you repeat 
orders because he feels himself in the hands of a 
printer who will go out of his way to please or accommo- 
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date a customer —and who will not demand his 
“pound of flesh” for every extra stroke of work the 
accommodation may involve. 

Somebody, somewhere, at some time, surely made 
a statement that contains a world of truth when he 
uttered these words: “Watch out for the little things 
—the big things will take care of themselves.” 


SELLING THE PRINTED PRODUCT 


PART 2—By EDWARD DeWITT TAYLOR 


SYZAIL is never a good plan for sales- 
men to go from firm to firm on 
the mere hope that they will 
happen in at the psychological 
moment and “bag” a big order 
for printed matter. Business 
should not depend on luck, nor 
should it be a gambling propo- 
J sition. Ifa salesman intends to 
call on some firm which has never sent any inquiry 
to the house, then the way should be paved in advance 
by sending. some special advertising matter to the 
proper person, and by writing a letter stating that 
he will call on a certain date at a certain time. This 
at least makes an audience with the prospect almost 
certain, and goes a long way toward establishing 
friendly relations. It also gives the prospect a chance 
to change the date of appointment to some other date 
which is more convenient. Psychologically, the pros- 
pective customer is made to feel that you consider him 
of sufficient importance to receive special attention, 
and all of this helps in creating good-will. 

Now, how can a salesman secure the confidence of 
his customer so that after the initial order has been 
secured there is reasonable expectancy of keeping him 
with the firm permanently? The writer believes that 
the most essential thing of all is for the customer to 
know that the salesman and the firm he represents are 
both absolutely on the square. No one likes to deal 
with a firm which he feels has to be watched or it will 
“put one over” on him. 

It must be realized that confidence is a thing of 
slow growth, is a very tender plant and needs constant 
watching. A customer should never be led by the 
salesman to spend more money than is actually neces- 
sary for the proper production of the work in hand; nor, 
on the other hand, should he be allowed to spend too 
little. A salesman who knows his business should be 
able to convince the customer that he is talking entirely 
for his interest, and that the interest of the firm he 
represents is secondary. It isn’t how many colors a 
iece of advertising is printed in, but how many people 
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it will interest. The obligation of the printer, as the 
writer sees it, is to be certain that the customer will get 
returns commensurate with the expense he is being 
put to. In no other way can he be kept permanently 
happy. 

Every printing-concern should have a definite 
policy upon which it intends to stand or fall, and this 
policy should be so generally known that, subcon- 
sciously, it is in the mind of every customer of the house. 
Every one engaged in selling printing for that house 
should be fully conversant with its point of view on 
all essential matters, and should never under any cir- 
cumstances depart from its established practice unless 
such departure is sanctioned by the head of the house 
itself. A firm without a definite policy is like a man 
without character —it fails to inspire confidence. 
Get put, and then stay put. 

Salesmen are sometimes “stumped” in formulating 
convincing answers to the arguments of prospective 
customers, especially as to why they should not, or do 
not, wish to buy the printing of this particular firm. 
Suppose the salesman is selling printing for a house 
with an established reputation for very high-grade 
work. A salesman will frequently have the statement 
made to him: “We would like to give you some of our 
work, but we do not require as fine printing as your 
firm turns out. Whenever we have anything ‘classy’ 
we will ring you up.” This is just the opening the 
salesman should be looking for. He might reply 
somewhat as follows: 

“T appreciate what you say about our kind of print- 
ing, Mr. Smith, and find that you and I are fully in 
accord in this matter, and that the only difference is in 
our point of view. While everything that we do is 
well done, yet we realize that all the printing which 
we turn out can not be on hand-made paper and 
printed in three or four colors. Indeed, we are not 
attempting to do this at all. The policy of the house 
is to make every piece of printed matter good enough 
for the particular service which is required of it, and no 
better. The only difference between our house and 
some of our competitors is that all our printing is good 
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printing. We do not like the term ‘art’ printing, and 
never use it in describing our work. Really, there are 
only two kinds of printing: good printing, and bad 
printing. Nobody wants bad printing if he can get 
good printing. You don’t want it and we wouldn’t 
want to do it for you. After all, isn’t it because you 
think our printing is expensive? It is not. We doa 
large line of inexpensive printing but we do not do any 
cheap printing. There is a wide difference between 
cheap and inexpensive. Inexpensive printing can be 
good, especially if it is done by our firm. After all, 
there is nothing as convincing as an actual trial, and 
all I want you to do is to let me get out this little folder 
the way I think it should be done, and to send you the 
bill for it after the work is completed. If you don’t 
get more results and have a more favorable impression 
created through the work we furnish you than has been 
created through the work you have been getting, then, 
of course, there is no argument in the matter, and it 
will have been proved that bad printing is just as good 
and just as resultful as good printing. Of course, bad 
printing can not be as effective as good printing, for if 
it were nobody would buy good printing. The answer 
to the whole question is that the best customers we 
have are those who, exactly like yourself, were formerly 
using work which did not secure for them the results 
expected. Give me that order, let me do it the way I 
think it should be done, and if we do not make good 
for you we will readily concede that you have proved 
your point.” 

Salesmen that talk in this way will secure, nine times 
out of ten, at least a first order, and after that it is up 
to the printer. The reader will notice that in all the 
above argument no mention whatever has been made 
of price, except in a most general way. The price is the 
last thing which should be brought to the attention of 
the buyer of printing, because, though he may not 
admit it, even to himself, it is the least important 
element in the transaction. The result to be obtained 
is the main thing, and it is this which should be kept 
constantly before the buyer’s mind, since, as a matter 
of pure business, he is more interested in selling his 
product than in anything else. 

At this point a word as to the firm’s duty toward 
its salesmen, and the methods to be employed in 
increasing their efficiency, is in order. There is one 
class of man for which every firm seems to be looking, 
and who may possibly exist, but with whom the writer 
has never come in contact, and that is, “the born 
salesman.” The “born salesman”’ is a peculiar kind of 
individual. He is supposed to know all about selling 
anything, anywhere, at any time, without any par- 
ticular mental effort. He can do it, because he is popu- 
larly supposed to have been born with some particular 
God-given faculty denied to all other mortals, which 
places him “in a class by himself.” Don’t be led away 
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by any such delusion. There are no “born salesmen” 
in the world. It must be admitted that some men have 
particular mental qualities which enable them to 
present a proposition in a more convincing way than 
some other men, but these mental faculties were never 
present, originally, in any more than elementary form. 
Just as some people are better musicians than others, 
or better painters, so some men are better salesmen, 
yet every one of them has had to go through a long 
and severe course of training before he could come any- 
where near the top. It is the duty of every printing- 
house to develop and educate its salesmen so they may 
become experts in their particular field. Once a week 
is not any too often to go over the situation with them, 
ascertain the problems which have come up, and 
whether they have successfully or unsuccessfully com- 
bated these problems. If the firm has several sales- 
men, it is a good plan to get them together in a friendly 
talk, and each one will be found to have helpful sugges- 
tions which will benefit the others. Above all, keep up 
a strong company spirit, for unless your salesmen 
believe thoroughly in the house, and know that it is 
strongly behind them, the printer will never be able to 
get that loyalty for his firm, and enthusiasm for the 
quality of its work and its service, which are so essential 
to success. No amount of driving can possibly make a 
man sell more printing, but if a man is proud of what 
he is selling, and feels that he is with a house maintain- 
ing high ideals and of absolute honesty, he will go forth 
girded to the fray in the armor of confidence, and is 
practically a winner before he starts. Of course it is 
up to the house to see that any promises made by sales- 
men are religiously lived up to, and any representations 
made by them are scrupulously carried out. No firm 
should tolerate, for an instant, any “sharp practice” 
on the part of a salesman or any misrepresentation 
whatever, even in the slightest particular. Be sure 
that your salesmen know you are on the square your- 
self, and they will very naturally model their conduct 
after your own standard. 

As the writer stated at the beginning, the three 
factors of business are the commodity, the seller and 
the buyer. In fact, business may be likened to a three- 
legged stool; if one of the legs is weak, or gives way 
altogether, there is bound to be a smash-up. It is just 
as important that the commodity be something which 
the public needs as it is to find a buyer for it, and a man 
who can sell to the buyer. Every printing firm should 
be just as strong in maintaining each one of these three 
elements as it is in maintaining any one of them. In 
no other way can an equal balance be secured, and a 
strong and enduring structure raised. 

Remember, then, that there is the thing you are 
going to sell; the salesman; and the public you expect 
to sell it to. Plan accordingly. Every business of any 
importance is trinitarian. 
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PRODUCTION-SERVICE 
The Function That Rounds Off the Completeness of a Service Department 
By WALTER C. PRATT 






O7|\ge ICIENT service departments 
are recognized as essential to 
maximum success in modern 
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(@ . S))) the owner can always induce 
\ EAD y y customer-satisfaction by selling 
LN something more than mere print- 
ing-ink and paper. Creative service, advisory service 
and production-service are the most important functions 
of a complete service department, but we will consider 
here only that part of a service department maintained 
for the direction and assistance of the mechanical end. 


The Beginnings of Production-Service. 








Efficient working with sales department.— Service to 
the customer through close and intelligent direction 
of the mechanical end begins immediately the order 
is passed by the salesman to the production manager, 
and to insure the highest degree of accuracy and smooth 
running, the production manager should insist upon an 
intelligent and uniform method of receiving orders from 
the sales department. These suggestions will promote 
codperative efficiency between those two branches. 

1.— Every order should be written out in detail on 
a printed form by the salesman handling the business 
and be handed by him to the production manager. 

2.— Changes from original instructions, and supple- 
mentary instructions, should be handled likewise. 

3.— There should be no interference by sales depart- 
ment in the direction or instruction of the mechanical end. 

There are salesmen who will not accord the last- 
mentioned enthusiastic approval, but for many appar- 
ent reasons it is essential that salesmen be discouraged 
from taking instructions direct to the workmen. 

Link between the customer, the salesman, and the 
mechanic.— On the other hand, every facility must be 
provided to enable the salesman to convey the require- 
ments of his customer to the mechanical department 
concerned. The production manager should here and 
always be the responsible link between the customer, 
the salesman and the mechanics, and a steadfast 
adherence to this rule will insure greater comfort and 
less confusion throughout the establishment. 

It being settled, then, that the production manager 
shall be the responsible director of production, let us 
look into the sequence of his duties during the progress 
of the work and the qualifications he should possess to 
insure the most efficient discharge of these duties. 





Qualifications — He should be an all-round prac- 
tical printer, having a comprehensive knowledge of 
composition, presswork and bindery operations; of 
engravings, paper, ink, color harmony, color-process 
work, and also other processes and materials incident 
to the business or allied crafts. He should have expe- 
rience and ability in handling men, minutes and 
materials, as well as a talent for the systematic arrange- 
ment of his own work for instant reference. 

Sequence of duties— Having received the sales- 
man’s instruction sheet, or order form, the production 
manager will first, if the work is competitive, take the 
estimate from the file, for the instruction sheet and the 
estimate, together with any supplementary instruc- 
tions, are to the production manager the “tools” of 
his trade, and, bearing in mind his responsibility, he 
should work to them very closely throughout the job. 

But “closely” does not mean blindly. Upon the 
production manager rests the responsibility of running 
the work, not only expeditiously but economically — 
most economically. The initial step, then, is a careful 
comparison of the estimate, the instruction sheet and 
the copy for the work. Any variation or discrepancy 
should be taken up with the estimator or the salesman. 

If it is necessary to refer the question to the cus- 
tomer, it should be done, if possible, before commencing 
the work; if circumstances prevent this, the salesman 
should get in touch with his customer without loss of 
time, and acquaint the production manager with the 
arrangements made or alterations desired. 


Attention to Details. 


Engravings.— If the job calls for the use of engrav- 
ings, the production manager should deal with the mat- 
ter before the work docket is issued, according as it 
falls under one of the following heads. 

1.— Engravings to be furnished by customer. The 
production manager should obtain from the composing 
department a report on the number and condition 
of engravings received. 

2.— Engravings to be supplied by printer. The pro- 
duction manager, having settled the matter of art and 
originals, will issue orders to the engraving department 
of the plant or to outside firms. 

With the work on engravings going forward, the 
composition can, if the exigencies of time demand it, 
be proceeded with and the cuts inserted when ready. 

The ordering of electrotypes need not be done by 
the production manager; the head of the composing 
department, as a rule, can do that. 
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Outside work.— This is another matter calling for 
the attention of the production manager when the 
work docket is being prepared, for arrangements should 
be made in good time beforehand so that outside firms 
can handle their share of the work without delay. 

Bookbinding, ruling, lithographing, steel die and 
copperplate printing, roughing, etc., come under this 
head, and the production manager should take care 
to keep these matters under his superintendence, as 
eventually he will be called upon to check the invoices. 

Stock.— The stock will next be given attention, the 
estimate and the instruction sheet being used as guides. 
Here again the production manager is expected to use 
his practical knowledge and discretionary powers. The 
estimate will indicate the kind, quality, quantity and 
size of stock to be used, and unless some change has 
been called for, the estimate will naturally be followed 
as regards kind and quality. The production manager 
will, however, carefully check the size and quantity 
figures of the estimator. 

Changing the estimated method.— Checking the esti- 
mate is necessary because the production manager 
may be able to devise a more economical or more 
expeditious method of running the work through the 
presses or the bindery; but care should be exercised 
before any change is made, because if the estimator 
is practical the odds are in favor of his having viewed 
the work from more than one angle. It is safer to con- 
sult the estimator before changing the method. 

The production manager will, of course, advise the 
composing department of any change in the method of 
running, so that forms may be imposed in conformity. 

Checking quantity.— This is necessary to enable the 
detection of a mistake in the amount of stock required 
or an overestimation of allowance for spoilage. 

Ordering stock.— Where the stock is already in the 
house, a requisition will be issued on the stockkeeper 
for the required quantity to be delivered to the press- 
room; but if the stock has to be brought in, a regular 
order form will be sent to the paper dealer, the printer’s 
stockkeeper being informed by the production manager 
of the placing of the order and the date of delivery. 

From this point the responsibility of the production 
manager regarding the stock consists in ascertaining 
whether his stockkeeper is keeping in touch with the 
paper-house respecting delivery, and in investigating 
complaints on, and securing rectification of errors in, 
the stock received. 


Putting the Work in Hand. 


The work docket.— The way is now clear for issuing 
the work docket, the official instruction sheet of the 
production-service end to the mechanics, and it is well 
to the point here to advise that it be made a rule, un- 
varying except under extraordinary conditions, that no 
job shall be started in the plant until a complete work 
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docket can be handed out with the copy. By “com- 
plete” we mean that the work docket should contain 
every particular available at the time of issue, all sub- 
sequent information to be treated as supplementary 
instructions, to be transferred to the work docket by 
the production manager immediately such additional 
information is received. Of course, the head of the 
department at that time working on the job must be 
notified of such entry when it is made. 

The most essential feature of a work docket is that 
it present adequate facilities for recording detailed 
particulars of every operation required on the work — 
that is, every operation should be so described as 
regards special features in order to eliminate all 
queries likely to retard the progress of the work in the 
plant. The production manager should take particular 
care to see that the work docket he uses represents a 
strict conformance to the salesman’s instruction sheet. 

Delivery of the work docket.— With the work docket 
filled in with all the available and necessary information, 
the next proceeding is to deliver it, with the copy, to the 
head of the department first to handle the work. At 
this time the production manager should explain every 
point that his practical knowledge tells him needs 
explanation, taking pains to satisfy himself that the 
department head has a clear understanding of the 
customer’s requirements. 

Of course, the foregoing takes for granted that 
instruction sheets, work dockets and similar blanks 
are as much a part of the plant as type and presses. 
Anyway, a firm that is blind to the advantages of such 
forms would scarcely be operating any kind of service 
method. 

We would like here to state our belief that it is con- 
ducive to the most efficient routing of work through a 
plant if a rule be made and adhered to that a proof of 
every job be sent to the production manager. If the 
work is to be printed without submission of proof to 
customer, the production manager should O. K. proof 
for general style and instruct the proofreading depart- 
ment that it is responsible for accuracy and for adher- 
ence to the instructions it has received. 

If proof is required by customer, it should reach 
him through the production manager, who should make 
a record of its dispatch. On return of proof from cus- 
tomer, the production manager should receive it and 
pass it to the composing department with instructions 
as to revise, if any required, and so on until the proofs 
have received the final O. K. 

Although, as a rule, the production manager will 
discharge the duty of purchasing all supplies required 
on a job, some part of the actual ordering of such goods 
will rightly be done by the department concerned. For 
instance, electrotypes will be ordered by the head of the 
composing department, ink by the pressroom superin- 
tendent, and bindery materials by the overseer of the 
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bindery. The production manager will receive and 
check the invoices for these purchases. 


Following Up the Work. 


Pressroom, bindery and shipping-room.— With the 
proofs O. K.’d for printing, the report of the composing 
department received showing that the forms are ready, 
and the stockkeeper having given notice that the stock 
is in the pressroom, the major part of the work of the 
production manager on that particular job is done. 

If any delay occurs in the pressroom or the bindery, 
the production manager should at once seek an explana- 
tion and take steps to see that the trouble is overcome 
with the minimum of lost time. By insisting that every 
delay in any department be instantly reported to him, 
the production manager can promptly consult the 
superintendent and probably prevent the house falling 
down on quality or delivery. 

The paragraph immediately preceding applies with 
equal force to the shipping end, for the production 
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manager will eliminate much worry for himself, as well 
as annoyance for customers, by always knowing when 
a job enters each department, and by having this 
information when the job enters such department, then 
closely following its progress by the judicious use of the 
report form. 

To maintain quality and the reputation of the firm 
for “delivery as promised” is entirely up to the produc- 
tion-service end, and the production manager should 
formulate his plans so that there will be the minimum 
of overlapping between departments, the maximum of 
speed, and the fullest understanding of the require- 
ments of the customer by all employed on the job. 

In conclusion, we suggest that the work docket be 
made the basis of the efficiency of production-service, 
and with the work docket concise and complete in its 
information, there should be no difficulty in placing 
responsibility for failure to carry out any plans made 
to carry the work expeditiously through the plant. 


By H. ROSSET 


French words are used in En- 
] glish more than ever; the articles 
el of reporters with the American 
| army in Europe, and also the 
soldiers’ letters, are crowded 
with French words. So the 
=] moment is surely good to point 
out some of the mistakes made by authors as well as 
printers in the quoting of French words and phrases. 
As a former Parisian proofreader, I have been quite 
often horrified to read very awful misspellings in pub- 
lications of good standing, and I thought it would be 
interesting to share my experience on the subject. 
Without having the pretension to be complete, I have 
noted a great many mistakes, most of which are not 
mentioned in the American books on proofreading. 
Here they are classified in a few natural groups. 


Ine 7G alegre is now more popular 

o-_ “a than it has ever been, and 
eS) 

SS 





Missing or Expletive Accents. 


Some of the French words having accents in French 
are now so completely naturalized that they can be 
considered as English, and be printed without any 
accent. That is a matter of personal judgment. But 
when they are set up in italics, for instance, and so 
given as French, no doubt they must be printed in the 
original fashion. Anyway, those which have no accent 
in French must not be given fancy ones in English, 
as is sometimes done, probably to give them a smart 





appearance. The most common mistakes we have 
seen in this line are: 

buttonniere instead of the correct boutonniére. 

buffét instead of the correct buffet. 

ménu instead of the correct menu. 

papier mache instead of the correct papier mdché. 

pele-mele instead of the correct péle-méle. 

soiree instead of the correct soirée. 

In the phrase “chacun a son gout,” the letter “a,” 
being a verb, must never have an accent. And of 
course, while a missing accent can be tolerated, an 
expletive one must not. It is absolutely ridiculous to 
see in one of the leading Washington hotels, for instance, 
in bronze letters on one side of the front door, the word 
“buffet” with an accent, probably for artistic purpose, 
because the word “café” is on the other side with its 
legitimate accent. Of course that does not concern 
the printer’s business, but it would in case the hotel 
manager used those words on his letter-heads. 


Participles Used or Not Used as Adjectives 
or Substantives. 


These words are confusing for English-speaking 
people not well familiarized with the singularity of the 
French language, since they a written in different 
ways, ending sometimes with “e,” sometimes with “s” 
and sometimes with “es.” The words of this kind I 
have seen misspelled are: camouflé, fricassé, négligé, 
réchauffé, visé. 

Being habitually used as a substantive, fricassé 
must be spelled fricassée because it is feminine in 
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French (by the way, let us say that the word is quite 
peasant-like, “ragout” being now exclusively used in 
French cities). For the same reason, négligé and 
réchauffé must be written with only a final accented “e,”’ 
since both are masculine. 

For the word visé, it may be correctly spelled in 
three different ways: 1—asa past participle, and then 
“ed” should never be added, as in French the letter 
at the end shows the word is a past participle; 2 — as 
a substantive, and then be written visa; 3 —as an 
infinitive, with “er” at the end instead of “é.” These 
distinctions may seem quite futile but they are always 
very carefully made in books written by American 
authors who know French—in the charming “A Hill 
Top on the Marne,” for instance. Then we shall 
write: “I had my passport visé,” or “The consul put 
his visa on my passport,” and “The official had to viser 


my passport.” 
Mispelled Words. 


Of course, when some of the following words are 
completely naturalized, the spelling, although wrong 
from the French point of view, can be considered right 
in English. That is a matter of personal choice. Any- 
way, it is useful to know the original spelling. Care 
must be taken especially for words which exist in both 
languages, as their spelling is often slightly different in 
each language. Conrad, for instance, would not have 
written “entre gallants hommes” in his “Point of 
Honor” if he had looked in a French dictionary. 
Remember that the French words Dillard, institut, 
langage, mariage, naturalisé, passeport, solennel, and 
hundreds more are not spelled as in English. 

Blanc manger must not be spelled blanc mange; 
cheval must be spelled chevaux in the plural, in chevaux 
de frise f.1.; galant has only one 1; naive is correct when 
used concerning a lady, but the masculine is naif; 
petite is the feminine form of petit, so in French it will 
never be said “petite lunch” (lunch being masculine) 
as I saw once on the front of an elegant shop in Boston 
(in Boston! think of the horror); soubriquet must 
always be spelled sobriquet. 


Syllabication. 


Syllabication mistakes are very frequent in English 
printing of French words when words have to be 
carried over at ends of lines. The best way to avoid 
such mistakes is not to cut any word, but when that is 
not possible, these directions are to be followed: 

The last mute syllable of a word is never separated 
from the preceding, neither can a syllable formed of 
only one or two letters be cut from the other syllables 
of the word. For the division of words, in general, the 
French put with the following vowels as many con- 
sonants as can be pronounced with them. In this 
case, again, the mistakes occur especially in the words 





which are the same or about the same in both languages. 
In the following words, the correct division is 
anem- one in English instead of ané- mone in French. 
disinter- ested in English instead of désinié- ressé in French. 
mag- nific in English instead of magni- fique in French. 
system- atic in English instead of systé- matique in French. 
sig- nature in English instead of signa- ture in French. 
When in doubt, it is prudent to consult a French 
dictionary where the words are divided in syllables. 


Words and Phrases Used “A Tort et a Travers.” 


Of course, it is not the business of the printer, 
neither of the proofreader, to correct faults of this kind. 
But we give them just while passing as curiosities 
rather than useful things, but many of the text-books 
used in schools contain mistakes of this kind. 

It is quite a surprise for French people to find in 
English a few French words now completely out of 
fashion in France. Among these are: 
cul-de-sac, which is nowadays replaced in France by impasse. 
demi tasse, which is nowadays replaced in France by tasse. 
nom de plume, now replaced in France by pseudonyme. 

Very often the French words which have been 
adopted by English-speaking people have their signifi- 
cance changed, sometimes by faults of the Frenchmen 
who altered afterwards the primitive meaning of 
numbers of words. For instance, “versatile,’’ which in 
English means capable of doing a lot of things well, 
means in French capable of changing a fad every day. 
“Etre réformé” means to be rejected from the con- 
scription by military physicians, not “to be reformed.” 
I am just quoting some of the words in the use of which 
I made very bad mistakes when I began to speak 
English, but the list could be lengthened for pages. 
That does not matter, of course, when the words are 
completely naturalized, but when they are given as 
French, their original meaning must be respected. 
Among the mistakes I have noted in this line are the 
following: au fond, which means “at the bottom,” is 
wrong in the sense of thoroughly; a l’outrance is a defor- 
mation of the correct “ad outrance”’; a revoir means “to 
be verified,” hence it must not be used as an equivalent 
of “to see you again,” the real French in this case 
being au revoir; double entendre is the spoiling of the 
good form double entente. 

Ensuite is not at all the exact equivalent of “in 
company,” as said in some of the best dictionaries. 
The meaning is far more complicated. For instance, 
French people would never say, “I have three rooms 
ensuite,” but “I have three rooms se faisant suite.” 
Neither would they use the word in the meaning of 
“as a complement,” for instance, in the sentence 
“She wears a hat and a scarf of ermine, with a muff 
ensuite.” Then it is better to avoid the use of the 
word unless the one who uses it is well acquainted with 
the French language. 
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WE take this opportunity to express our hearty com- 
mendation of the manner in which so many of our adver- 
tisers have patriotically donated advertising space in this 
issue to aid in the campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
which will be in full swing by the time this issue reaches 
our readers. It exemplifies the spirit with which the 
printing-trades are codperating with the Government to 
insure an early and victorious peace. 





As the last forms of this issue go to press the conven- 
tion of the United Typothete of America will be in session 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. This gathering of the leading minds 
of the industry will, without question, result in great 
benefit to the trade at large. We regret that a complete 
or even a partial report can not be secured for this issue. 
Inasmuch as this convention will mark the formal inau- 
guration of the Three-Year Plan of activities among the 
allied industries we call special attention to the address, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, delivered by Arthur E. 
Southworth, chairman of the Executive Council, at the 
combined meeting of the Advisory Committee of the 
allied interests and the Executive Council of the United 
Typothete, on account of its great importance to the 
industry at this time. 





At the request of Thomas E. Donnelley, chief of the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the War Industries Board, we 
publish the following notice, which is inserted here in 
order to give it added prominence: ‘Under the order of 
the Priorities Board of the War Industries Board, every 
printer is required to give a pledge to paper dealers and 
to mills from which he is buying paper, that he will live 
up to all the rules and regulations of the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries Board. It is not necessary, 
however, for the printer to obtain a similar pledge from 
his customers. The printer is expected to advise with his 
customers in the most economical use of paper, and it is 
the printer’s duty to see that the regulations are lived up 
to both in spirit and letter.’’ Copies of the pledge required 
are now being distributed by all the paper dealers 
throughout the country, and every printer should make 
it a point to fill out and return these pledges without 
delay. Conservation must be the watchword all along 
the line, and it is unnecessary to say that the printers, 
who have been at the forefront in their patriotic devo- 
tion to the cause of liberty, will pass the word along 
to their customers. 
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THE added interest that is being taken in direct-mail 
advertising, together with the rapidity with which the 
use of this form of publicity is being increased, emphasizes 
the importance of the convention of the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, October 9 to 11, which will be the first indepen- 
dent convention of those engaged in this work and which 
was announced in our issue for September. This conven- 
tion will offer an excellent opportunity for printers who 
are, and also those who contemplate, producing direct-mail 
advertising to secure information which will be of great 
value and assistance to them. House-organ editors will 
also derive considerable benefit from this convention, 
as special meetings will be held by the Division of House- 
Organ Editors. 





Employers —Insure a One Hundred Per Cent Sub- 
scription to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


Every effort should be put forth between now and the 
nineteenth of this month to insure not only a complete 
subscription but an oversubscription of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. The campaign for this loan will be watched in all 
parts of the world, and the measure of success with which 
it meets will show to the world the extent to which we as 
a country are giving our continued support toward bring- 
ing about an early and victorious peace. 

An announcement that should receive the immediate 
careful attention and action of all employers of labor will 
be found on pages 24 and 25 of this issue. This announce- 
ment sets forth a plan in which, under an organized 
method, the codperation of every employer is requested 
in order to help in the promotion of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. It is evident that if every employer, small or large, 
enters energetically into this plan the results will be 
beneficial not only to the campaign for the loan but to 
American business in general. 

The remarkable accomplishments which have already 
been made in the production of ships, munitions and other 
materials necessary to carrying on the war, have been 
brought about by the leaders maintaining a close personal 
contact with the workers, inspiring and enthusing them 
with a sense of the importance of their work, their personal 
responsibility, and thus creating a spirit of teamwork. 
The creation of this spirit among the workers in adl lines 
of industry would result in untold benefit to the workers 
themselves, to the employers and to the nation. This is 
the object of the plan set forth in the announcement. 
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By referring to the announcement on pages 24 and 25, 
it will be noticed that the idea is to hold meetings among 
the employees at regular intervals during the campaign, 
not for the purpose of taking subscriptions, but to arouse 
serious enthusiasm, thought and action for the Loan. The 
printer who operates a small plant may feel that his circle 
of influence is too small to be worthy of any effort. That 
is a mistake. It is the aggregate that counts, as the 
announcement of the plan very clearly points out. 

The man who is in a relatively small circle may not 
hold so pretentious a meeting, it may not be formal or run 
under parliamentary rules, it may not be especially 
announced, or accompanied by music and oratory. But 
the man who will quietly call a dozen employees around 
him. and informally, thoughtfully, lead discussion into 
win-the-war channels, pointing out the importance to the 
individual of doing his best in support of the Liberty 
Loans and all other war activities, can do a real, effective 
service for the country in this way. In no other way can 
it be so well done. Ten thousand such little meetings 
would produce an enormous aggregate result. 

Whether his opportunity be great or small, every 
American business man should carry out this idea in a 
definite, systematic manner. 

Meetings of this character could well be extended 
beyond the time of the Liberty Loan campaign with great 
benefit. Patriotic meetings devoted to discussions of 
matters of present interest and importance not only create 
a far better understanding of the principles for which we 
as a nation stand, but cement the feeling of fellowship 
among the workers. During the Liberty Loan campaign, 
however, the one thought, Why we must buy bonds, 
should predominate. 

This plan offers to every employer an opportunity to 
become a leader and a center of influence among his 
employees. Suggestions for the best methods of codperat- 
ing in this work are given in the booklet mentioned in the 
announcement, copies of which will be furnished imme- 
diately upon request. The time is short, but there is 
sufficient to produce results worth while if the opportunity 
is grasped at once. 





Up-to-Date Equipment as an Advertising Medium. 


Considerable emphasis has been placed upon the 
necessity of continuous advertising, and there is scarcely 
a printer but who will agree that advertising is essential 
to building a successful business. There is one form of 
advertising, however, and one of the best, that is all too 
frequently overlooked by many printers, and that is 
up-to-date equipment. 

Take, for instance, two concerns, one having modern 
equipment or automatic machinery that reduces to a 
considerable degree the time necessary for performing 
certain operations, the other clinging to antiquated 
machinery or methods. Both are given the opportunity 
of figuring on a certain job, the conditions of which are 
not only price, but more essentially time of delivery — 
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and time of delivery is an important factor in a great 
many orders for printing. It is not difficult to determine 
which of the two concerns would be the successful con- 
testant for the job. With its modern equipment, the one 
concern is able to produce the work in less time and 
thereby promise, and give, earlier delivery, and also 
possibly reduce the cost of the finished product to the 
customer. Thus it has gained a satisfied customer and 
opened the way for further business, and its equipment 
may be said to have proved an effective advertising 
medium. 

To make a success of any business, modern methods 
and equipment are required. He who is content to 
remain in the rut, producing work with machinery or 
methods of days gone by, not only does not advance but 
is facing the hazard of falling behind in the race for 
business. In these days of keen competition, both in 
price and time of delivery, and especially with the present 
difficulties resulting from the loss of man power, it is 
essential that printers give proper consideration to 
up-to-date labor and time saving equipment. 





Basing Prices on Records of Past Work. 


The custom of referring to former records of production 
and cost on a job when a new order is received for the 
same piece of work is a good one. Too much can not be 
said in its favor — provided, however, that due considera- 
tion is given to changing conditions instead of giving the 
same price without any checking or refiguring. 

Under normal conditions it may be possible — though 
it is somewhat doubtful — to run a job through the plant 
twice with very little variation in the cost of production. 
Frequently, however, it will be found that some contin- 
gency has arisen which makes an appreciable difference 
in the cost, and unless close attention is given to the 
figures and the degree of efficiency with which the work 
goes through the plant the possibilities of a greatly reduced 
profit or a loss are by no means small. 

With the changing, uncertain conditions which con- 
front the industry today it is more than ever before 
essential that the previous records on a job be scrutinized 
with extreme care and checked with present records of 
cost and production before a price is quoted. Allowance 
must be made for increases in costs. 

This leads us to the thought that never before in the 
history of the industry has it been so necessary for every 
printer to maintain an accurate method of ascertaining 
the cost of producing work in his own plant. Data 
regarding costs of operation in other plants are of value 
as a source of information and a means of checking, but 
each and every printer should have some way of securing 
his own records. 





Insure a 100% Subscription 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan !! 


(See pages 24 and 25.) 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Illegible Signatures. 


To the Editor: Bronx, NEw York City. 

A short paragraph in the news of recent date informs us 
that General Pershing has given an order that hereafter all 
names signed to orders issued by military officers must have 
the name in duplicate—in handwriting, and then typed to 
insure legibility. 

While the joining of initials and names in a peculiar and 
sometimes picturesque scrawl may please the maker and, at 
times, aid in defeating attempts at forgery, it very often 
causes delays and errors in clerical work and in printing. 

Because of the inability of government clerks to decipher 
signatures of soldiers and sailors who have made allowances 
for relatives, many patriotic women — through unavoidable 
delay — are without the funds necessary for their welfare. 

Very often has the writer —a proofreader — been com- 
pelled to drop the pen and look in the telephone directory in 
hopes of finding a name which would give a clue to the mys- 
terious pen-marks on the copy. 

All over the world people are responding to the call of con- 
servation. If all who find it necessary to write their own 
names, or those of others, will do so in a careful manner, much 
time will be saved and general satisfaction more nearly attained. 


iis 





Phonetic Spelling. 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 

For several years the subject of phonetic spelling and the 
practicability of its application to the English language has 
been discussed, both optimistically and pessimistically. While 
many learned and valuable essays have been written on the 
subject, it seems that no logical system of real phonetic spelling, 
without the handicap of numerous accented letters, has, so far, 
been presented. Though not a college graduate, but only an 
ordinary thinking printer, I believe that a very simple and 
practical system, based on the commonly accepted pronuncia- 
tion recognized in America, can be devised. Such a system 
would undoubtedly override some of the many points now 
subjects of academic dispute, the elimination of which would 
probably be beneficial, and its adoption would possibly cause 
a gradual change in pronunciation of some words. Neverthe- 
less, despite all opposition, it. will eventually be adopted; and, 
while we have no government-controlled university to forward 
such an undertaking, as was done in Spain and some other 
European countries, the writer would like to see THE INLAND 
PRINTER take cognizance of this subject, at least for the purpose 
of practical discussion. 

This is a subject I have been interested in for several years; 
and I have, ambitiously or foolishly as you like, already 
attempted some work along that line. One of my efforts was 
submitted to the members of the Simplified Spelling Board, who 
replied with some valuable criticism, for which I was grateful, 
but they said they were not so much interested in phonetic 





spelling as in the endeavor to popularize simplified spelling. 
I can not see how the two, if carried to their logical conclusion, 
can be separated. 

Evolution is one of the cardinal principles of the universe, 
and this is submitted in the desire to encourage it among us 
who earn our livelihood by, veritably, working with the 
English language. W. HarrIson. 





Adopting a National Trade-Mark. 


To the Editor: CuIcaco, ILLINOIS. 

Referring to your editorial on page 713 of the current (Sep- 
tember) number, I beg to say that I am sure you will use your 
utmost influence to have some other national trade-mark 
adopted than ‘‘ Made in America,” when you realize that that 
trade-mark is to all Latin America as a red rag to a bull. 

All South Americans, Central Americans and Mexicans 
most strongly object to our appropriating to ourselves the 
exclusive right to be called Americans. They say if they are 
to be called South Americans or Central Americans we should 
be called North Americans. 

The purpose of a trade-mark is to get and conserve trade, 
and it does not seem to be a good business policy to adopt any 
trade-mark which in itself is obnoxious to the trade which we 
wish to obtain. 

I would tentatively suggest ‘Made in U. S. A.” as one 
that would not give offense to our southern friends. 

A. T. H. BROWER. 





To Weed Out Enemy-Owned Concerns. 


To the Editor: New York City. 

The newspapers are full of reports about German-owned 
concerns in the United States transferring part control to Ameri- 
cans, and to all appearances running as American companies. 

For instance, Jones and Smith organize a business. Many 
years after, both Jones and Smith are dead, or have sold out 
their interests to a party,“‘A.” Now, “A” may be a German, 
conducting the business for Germany’s benefit. How can we 
tell? The name of Jones & Smith is American, and is there- 
fore retained as a blind — pure camouflage. 

Supposing every man doing business under his own name, 
or a corporation name, or otherwise, be required to print, on 
the firm stationery, the owner’s name, where he was born, 
and the country in which he claims citizenship. We could then 
know with whom we are dealing. It would encourage home 
trading, and we would have an America for Americans. 

England has learned her lesson. Today she has the pro- 
prietorship law. In this way she has weeded out enemy- 
owned concerns. 

Will we hesitate and procrastinate until it is too late, or 
will we profit by England’s experience and follow her example? 

Martin ULLMAN, 
Managing Director, Gotham Studios, Incorporated. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


For the supply of books and bookbinding for twelve months, 
for the Westminster City Council, a bid of sixty per cent over 
schedule prices was recommended for acceptance. 

Tue Controller of Paper announces that arrangements 
have been made whereby the importation of an additional 
5,000 tons a month of paper-making materials from Sweden 
will be allowed. 

THE Federated Unions in London have made a demand for 
an increase of 15 shillings ($3.65) per week, and this proposition 
is very seriously engaging the attention of the council of the 
local Master Printers’ Federation. 

Tue Caxton Magazine suggests that one of the things neces- 
sary at the end of the war is a university of printing. ‘Our 
great trade rivals have modern schools and universities in full 
working order for the furtherance of their sections of the 
industry. If Great Britain is to hold her own and win back 
the trade suspended because of the war it is imperative that 
such an institution be established.” 

In one respect the Metal Commission will be a boon to the 
printer and the typefounder, for it evidently intends to further 
the adoption of the American point system, by the absolute 
embargo it puts upon the receipt and sale of old metal. No 
printer may receive old metal or buy such. The officials are 
at pains to explain that they regard point-system type as 
new material, and type cast on old bodies as the kind of thing 
to be turned into shot and shell. The typefounder, who is 
obliged even yet to keep two sets of stock (the old and the 
point bodies), will feel that it is an “ill wind that blows nobody 
good” when he finds that point-body type will in the future be 
exclusively demanded. 

FRANCE. 

TuE National Press Commission has resolved, from August 1 
on, to reduce the size of usual newspaper formats to two pages 
three times and four pages four times per week. 

FoLLowING the example of Italy, the Government prohibits 
the sending out of the country of newspapers and other periodi- 
cals containing advertisements. French magazines that come 
to our hand are for this reason found to be minus covers and all 
advertising pages. 

THE Central Committee of the French Union of Paper 
Manufacturers, with a view to profiting by the diminution of 
the stocks of paper, proposes a simplification of paper sizes. 
The constructors of printing-presses are very favorably wel- 
coming the idea, as it would enable them to simplify their series 
of press sizes. M. Lambert, of the French Syndicate of Press 
Builders, has submitted a lengthy report on the subject. 


GERMANY. 

It is reported that the graphic industries of Germany have 
so far furnished the Munition Department about 7,000,000 
kilograms of hard lead materials and about 500,000 kilograms 
of copper and brass materials. 

TuE Price Committee of the German Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation has fixed upon further advances on the prices of printed 
matter. The increases in percentage are as follows for periods 
beginning respectively August 1 and December 1: (a) For 
books and existing newspapers and periodicals, 105 — 120; 
(6) for new newspapers and periodicals, 115 — 130; (c) for 
catalogues, price-lists, etc., 125 — 140; (d) for jobwork of all 
sorts, 145 — 160; (e) for specially high-class work, 165 — 180. 

A wRITER for one of the printing-trade papers suggests that 
the present systems of type-bodies be abolished, and in their 
place a decimal system, according with the metric system, be 
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established. He would have the bodies measure as follows, 
in millimeters: Doppelcicero (double pica), 9; Text (paragon), 
8; Tertia (columbian), 6; Mittel (English), 5; Cicero (pica), 
41%; Garmond (long primer), 4; Borgis (bourgeois), 314; Petit 
(brevier), 3; Kolonel (minion), 2%; Nonpareille (nonpareil), 2; 
Perl (pearl), 114, and Diamant (diamond), 1. The idea is not 
bad, but it is impossible to put it into practice. The present 
German and French (or Didot) system of type-bodies has 
2,660 points to the meter. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Tue Echo de Paris has been sued by Le Genevois, a Geneva 
daily, which claims 200,000 francs damages because the defendant 
sheet had accused it of being in the service of the Central 
Powers. 

THE authorities have promulgated a decree regulating the 
use of paper by newspapers and periodicals. It goes into so 
much detail that the one who can understand it all may well 
rival the proverbial ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer.” 

THE Swiss Economic Department has issued a decree which 
regulates the production of paper and fixes the number of 
varieties of paper and cardboard. The “war types” are 
selected with a view to effect a rational system of manufacturing 
and through simplification to save raw material and fuel. The 
“‘war types” comprise news-paper, four sorts of printing-paper, 
three sorts of writing-paper, two sorts of postal cardboard, and 
the most used straw and card boards. The decree also regulates 
the prices. A commission to take charge of the sale of paper 
has been formed, with headquarters at Lucerne, to which all 
orders for over 1,000 kilograms of paper or 500 kilograms of 
cardboard must be directed. 


AUSTRIA. 


Tue Austrian Minister of Trade has issued an order which 
establishes economic combines of newspaper printing-offices; 
book printing-offices, and lithographic, heliotype and copper- 
plate concerns. Under the order all printing-concerns will 
belong to one or more of these combines. Each combine has 
its general meeting, committee, board of directors, and there 
is a joint committee of directors of the three combines. The 
combines are under state supervision, exercised through com- 
missioners appointed by the Board of Trade. A similar order 
has been issued to establish a combine of the manufacturers of 
paper goods and cardboard goods. This combine is divided 
into three groups: (1) The manufacturers of paper goods; 
(2) the manufacturers of fine pasteboard goods, hard paper 
goods and paper tubes; (3) bookbinders; makers of account 
and school exercise books; stamping, gold-printing, line-ruling 
and passe-partout works. 

ARGENTINE. 

Tue Government has decided to install in one building, to 
be known as the National Printery, all printing-establishments 
which are now controlled by the various public departments, 
with the exception of that pertaining to the Mint. When the 
installation is complete all government work will be entrusted 
to the National Printery, which will be under the control of 
the Minister of the Interior. Contracts now in force with 
private printers will not be renewed upon their expiration. 
The measure is intended to secure economy and to obviate 
delays caused by advertising for bids from private firms. 


ITALY. 

WE recently noted that the Italian Government had prohib- 
ited any periodicals bearing advertisements from being sent 
out of the country. This seemed a very extraordinary and 
drastic measure, but now the explanation is forthcoming. It 
is stated that a spy was discovered to be communicating with 
an enemy Government by inserting want advertisements in the 
Giornale @’Italia. To counteract such methods of communica- 
tion the order concerning advertisements was therefore adopted. 
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Golden volumes! richest treasures! 
Objects of delicious pleasures! 
You my eyes rejoicing please, 
You my bands in rapture seize! 
Brilliant wits and moving sages, 
Lights who beamed through many ages, 
Left to your conscious leaves their story, 
And dared to trust you with their glory: 
And now their hope of fame achieved, 
Dear volumes!—you have not deceived. 
—I. d’Israeli, 1766-1848. 


* * * * 


A Glorious Art. 


OME one has written these words: 
“To be a strong hand in the dark to 
another in time of need; to be a cup full 
of strength to a human soul in a crisis of 
weakness — this is to know the glory of 
life.’ There was a man struck blind. 
Another blind person taught him to read 
the Braille types for the blind. When 
he was ready for it a short paragraph was 
given him to read. He read it slowly, 
haltingly, and was asked to read another 
paragraph. He did not answer, but 
bowed his head on the page, and said 
through his sobs, “‘I can’t read any more 
now! My God, I never hoped to read 
current events again: I am a man once 
more!” It is our art that says, “I am 
eyes to the blind.” 

What a boon to the sightless, to be 
delivered out of darkness! But consider 
the ways of the sighted who are in mental 
darkness, and who are finding the light 
through our art. Consider the light in 
myriads of minds; whence did it come? 
Would it have come if our art had not 
been ‘‘eyes to the blind” since the dawn 
of civilization? Do we realize the veri- 
table grandeur of our calling? How can 
we take a paltry, selfish, unenthusiastic 
view of the Art Creative of Arts of which 
we are a part? Consider the new-born 
babe, child of parents of light and learn- 
ing: put it among savages, and it too will 
be savage. Light and learning are not 
innate gifts, as many seem to think: they 
are acquired; they are acquired through 
the Art of Printing. Yes, scoffer, that 
is true, though you may be a mere key- 
thumper or type-lifter and absolutely 
fail to sense the true meaning of your 
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work, and are yourself working in a dim 
reflected light. When we are proudly 
conscious of the supreme importance of 
Printing, educated people will see in 
Printing a suitable career for their well- 
taught sons, and Printing will no longer 
require to compete with butchers and 
plumbers and the like for the services of 
ill-taught boys. 





Pierre Jean de Béranger (1780-1857). 


A journeyman printer who became the most popular 
lyric poet of France, unexcelled as a song-writer —the 
Burns of France. Twice ‘prosecuted for writing anti- 
royalist songs, in 1848 he was elected to the National 
Assembly of the French Republic. Many monuments and 
medals attest the love of his countrymen. 


* * * * 


Types That Are Eyes for the Blind. 


HERE is on the staff of the California 
State Library a blind woman, Miss 
Kate Foley, who has taught two hundred 
blind adults to read. She it was who told 
the story of the joyful gratitude of a 
blind man related ina previous paragraph. 
Miss Foley, in a recent address, had this 
to say of one of the finest uses to which 
Printing has been applied: 


A potent factor in the work of re-education is 
the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, a 
periodical in raised type, published since 1907, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Matilda Ziegler, 
of New York city. This magazine is sent to the 
homes of more than twelve thousand blind per- 
sons in this country and Canada. It is like any 
other magazine, with current events, timely 
articles, short stories, poetry, a woman’s page and 
a page of humor. In addition to this, every 
month there is an article telling of the success of 
some blind person, the account written in the 
form of a letter from the successful man or woman, 








and addressed to the editor. And the editor, 
Walter G. Holmes, is a man with a heart of gold. 
He has his finger on the pulse of the blind of the 
country, and he believes in them, loves them, and 
brings out the best that is in them. Almost every 
magazine contains a map of one of the warring 
countries, and so the readers are kept in touch 
with all the vital issues of the day. Many a 
discouraged man is induced to learn raised types, 
just to read this magazine, and so Mrs. Ziegler’s 
unique philanthropy can not be too highly com- 
mended, and her name and that of the editor are 
household words in the homes of the blind of the 
country. 

And now the noble folks who are lead- 
ing the blind into the light by means of 
Printing are extending their activities in 
behalf of the soldiers who have lost their 
sight or will lose their sight fighting our 
battles in Europe and Asia. They shall 
not be neglected. As they have defended 
France, it will please them to learn that 
the education of the blind by means of 
Printing with raised letters was origi- 
nated in France by Valentin Haiiy, who 
was born in 1745 and died in 1822. 
Many systems of raised types have been 
devised since Haiiy’s, but the whole 
world has now adopted the marvelously 
simple, yet wholly effective, system of 
dot characters invented by another 
Frenchman, L. Braille, with improve- 
ments by Mr. Agnew and others which 
make it possible to print on both sides 
of a leaf. 

* * * * 


Good; Very Good! 


OLLECTANEA has a letter from a 
money-making printer, an expert 
on cost-finding, an active organization 
man, in which is this gratifying sentence: 
““My chief interest outside of my home 
and my business is in the leisure time I 
have to give to the study of the literature 
of printing, and I get a great deal of 
pleasure and profit from it.” Here is 
another man gaining the whole world and 
saving his own soul. Too many “suc- 
cessful”? men forget their souls when they 
are gaining the world. 
* * *#K 


’Twould Also Benefit Printers. 


Every schoolboy and schoolgirl who 
has arrived at the age of reflection ought 
to know something about the history of 
the art of printing. —Horace Mann. 
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The Employer’s Duty. 


HE printing industry must be re- 

formed from the base up. The 
conscientiously selected apprentices will 
be our salvation. We must reinstate our- 
selves in public esteem. We enjoyed that 
esteem for nearly three centuries, and 
printers were remarkably prosperous. 
Printers were then thoroughly organized. 
It was compulsory to belong to an 
organization — the guild. The guild was 
the protector of its apprentices. It had 
no higher duty. The apprentices were 
the heirs of the industry. So they are 
today. They will carry it on when we 
are gone. Let us do our part, so that 
they will carry our great occupation 
forward in honor and prosperity. The 
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machine composition. It is valuable to 
pressbuilders, who will be _ benefited 
by knowing more than they generally 
do about the things which have made 
presses necessary. Platemakers also and 
builders of platemaking machinery will 
be benefited by knowing more than 
they generally do about the things with 
which plates are made to work. Only 
three books have dealt adequately with 
typographical printing surfaces. The 
other books are ‘‘Mechanick Exercises, 
or the Doctrine of Handy-Works relat- 
ing to Printing,” by Joseph Moxon, 
London, 1683, and “Manuel Typo- 
graphique,” by Pierre Simon Fournier, 
Paris, 1764. Both these books are 
invaluable, and will be cherished as long 
as printing or the tradition of printing 
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making are incompatible? For is it 
not true that these same “practical,” 
unsentimental, unlearned-in-the-history- 
of-their-art printers are incessantly 
proclaiming in the printing-trade periodi- 
cals and in their conventions that 
printing does not pay? But printing 
is in no such helpless state. When a 
printer says there is “no money” in 
printing he is merely telling us that 
his own headwork is at fault, and he 
will be an exception to the rule if he is 
not crassly ignorant of the history and 
achievements of his art and craft. 
Pessimism hurts a business and every 
one engaged in it; yet pessimism is the 
staple pabulum offered to printers by 
the leaders of the industry; and the 
remedy they prescribe is bookkeeping! 
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Famous Masters of Typography. Do You Know Them? If Not, Why Not? 


one absolutely effective way is to hire 
only boys to learn printing whose morals, 
manners and schooling would make it a 
pleasure upon occasion to invite them to 
your home for an evening. Hire ignorant, 
rough boys for menial tasks, and, unless 
they raise themselves mentally, let them 
stick to a laborer’s job. It will be better 
for them to be good laborers than botch 
printers. 

Every tricky, cheap employing printer 
(who actually is a printer) and every 
incompetent journeyman was inducted 
into the printing business by a careless 
or ignorant employing printer. Stop 
such foolishness, and commence to hire 
apprentices wisely. Do your duty! 


* * * * 
Type and Slug Making. 


HERE was published in 1916 by 

Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
a book telling all there is now known of 
all the processes and machines for making 
types and slugs and other typographical 
printing surfaces. The title is “‘Typo- 
graphical Printing Surfaces; the Tech- 
nology and Mechanism of Their Pro- 
duction,’ by Lucien Alphonse Legros 
and John Cameron Grant, large 8vo, 
732 pages, liberally illustrated. The 
price of this book at this writing is 
$12.50, postpaid. Every printer who 
would thoroughly know his trade should 
have this book, especially if he does 





may survive. They were master works 
in their day, as this work of Legros and 
Grant is in our day. The publishers 
are to be praised for their enterprise in 
bringing out at great expense this much 
needed book. It should be in every 
public library. If there are libraries 
which do not possess this book, a recom- 
mendation from a printer citizen will 
probably induce the librarian to procure 
it. It is sold by the book department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Buy it there. 


* * +* 


‘Put Money in Thy Purse.” 


aeipen meat comes mustard. After 
a livelihood comes the enjoyment 
of it. We have been criticized for ‘too 
frequent allusions to money-making 
printers.” Collectanea has often bristled 
with dollar signs. Our difficulty is that 
a majority of the men who have become 
famous as printers, or who have aided 
in creating the literature of printing, or 
who have added distinction to print- 
ing, have been money-makers as well. 
Gentle critics, know ye not that our 
good brethren, the ‘‘practical’’ printers 
who are in Printing, as they say, “for 
the money there is in it,” are obsessed 
with a mistaken belief that money- 
making and an intellectual and senti- 
mental appreciation of Printing are 
incompatible ? Now, is not that equiva- 
lent to saying that printing and money- 





Well, we agree that that is good; but 
before bookkeeping there must be 
initiative and power and knowledge, 
and those things we do not derive from 
our mother’s milk. An American hand- 
book of printing, now in its third edition, 
asserts that in the days of the hand-press 
“printers never became rich. If they 
kept out of the sherifi’s hands they were 
adjudged to be successful printers.” 
Collectanea will prove that statement 
to be contrary to the facts — merely 
a reflex of the prevailing and harmful 
pessimism. Collectanea will prove that 
printing does pay those who know what 
Printing is, and Collectanea will show 
that the one thing needful for the 
success of printing in these United States 
is to reacquire in the public estimation 
that respectful deference which for three 
centuries was the chief asset of printers 
who used hand-presses; the secret of 
their indisputable general prosperity, 
and also the secret of the exceptional 
prosperity of printers of the cylinder- 
press era, who, like the Didots, the 
Brockhauses, De Vinne, Blades, Wyman, 
Houghton, Dupont, Renouard, Mellottee 
and others, have practiced printing with 
a keen appreciation of its history and 
meaning and the determination to be a 
part of that history. 
*x* * %* * 


In Union is Strength, industrially as 
well as nationally. Therefore, Unite. 
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COSTS OF BINDERY OPERATIONS— COVERING 
AND TRIMMING PAMPHLETS. 


NO. 10.—BY R. T. PORTE. 


= IIETER books or pamphlets have been wire- 
stitched they are ready for the two final 
operations, which, with few exceptions, com- 
plete the job and make it ready for delivery 
to the customer. These two operations, and 
others to be taken up in the next two articles, 
are the finishing touches, which round up 
the work and make it a complete whole. 
been ‘“‘saddle-backed,” only one of 
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firmly. In some instances paste is used, but it is more gen- 
erally customary to use flexible binders’ glue for this purpose. 


The covers should be marked on the back, or the first fold 
should be made, in order that they will be put on evenly. In 
many instances they are scored instead, especially when heavy 
papers are used. 

In compiling Table No. 33, four classes of operations were 
taken into consideration: 

Class 1 is for ordinary pamphlets or books, with the covers 
trimmed flush. This is the cheapest method of putting on 
covers, and is a simple process. 

Class 2 is for books with overhanging or extended covers, 








the operations is necessary; but if the books are side- 
stitched and have covers, the covers must be glued 


Class 2—Pages to Book. Class 3—Pages to Book. 





on. If there is no cover, then it is ready for the second 
operation given in this article. 

Before either of these is done, the pamphlets 
should be carefully inspected to see that they are 
correct as to signatures, and also counted out in even 
piles in order that the work may be handled in a rapid 
manner and with the least expenditure of time. To 
pile the pamphlets in any old way on tables and 
then have the workmen count them out in piles as 
they do the work is a waste of time. If the work is to 
be rushed through, some one should do the counting 
and piling up independent of the workmen who put 
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If the edition is large, some one should be assigned —_50™. 
to take the pamphlets away as fast as they are com- 
pleted and thereby keep the tables clear so the 
workmen can have plenty of room. 

The operations of covering and trimming are for 
the ordinary way of doing this work, and do not cover costs 
where special covering-machines and book-trimming machines 
are used. The figures used in tables given here were gathered 


TABLE No. 34.— Cost of Trimming Pamphlets. 


Class 1—Saddle stitch without cover. Class 2—Saddle stitch with 
cover. Class 3—Side stitch with or without cover. 


the books having been trimmed first, and the covers must be 
put on very evenly and carefully as there is no opportunity to. 
correct errors by trimming. The covers must be trimmed 

carefully so that all will be the same size. This 











No. Class 1—Pages to Book. | Class 2—Pages to Book. | Class 3—Pgs.to Book | 


Class 4—Pgs.toBook 


class of work is much more particular than 
Class 1, and for that reason the cost is higher. 
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Also, the work can not be done so rapidly. 
Class 3 is for books with covers that are to 
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added. Also, if prices on holland are higher 
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Class 4 is generally used where covers are of 
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receive hard usage. A strip of muslin, or 





TABLE No. 33.— Cost of Covering Pamphlets — Side-Stitched. 


Includes Folding Covers and Inserting. 


Class 1—Trimmed flush covers. Class 2—Overhanging or extended covers. Class 3—Backs covered 
with holland — material included, for backs not over 9 inches. Class 4 — Backs 


reinforced with muslin front and back covers. 


from binders and printers who do the work with the machinery 
most commonly found in a printing-office, and which can not be 
classed as special machinery in any way. 


Covering. 


For side-stitched books or pamphlets that have covers, the 
ordinary method is to pile the books up in given quantities, glue 
the backs well, then draw on the covers evenly at the top, and 
rub the backs well so the glue will set on the covers and hold 


Note.—This is the tenth of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the cost 
of bindery work. Copyrighted, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 





“super,” is pasted at the fold of the covers, 
and onto the books. This strengthens the 
covers and makes them better for hard usage. 
Material is included in the cost, at the market 
price at time of publication. 

The four classes and sizes of books or pamphlets for which 
the figures are given in Table No. 33 will be found to cover 
the usual range for this grade of work when done by hand in 
an efficient manner. 

There are covering-machines for doing this work, but they 
are economical only when the editions are very large, or for 
special purposes. 

Like all the scales that are being presented in this series, 
this was carefully checked and compared with records of costs 
and with price-lists gotten out in various parts of the country, 
and it is believed to represent a fair average of cost. 
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Trimming. 

The usual final operation to a book or pamphlet is the 
trimming. In some magazines, where the folders slit the 
sheets and the covering is done by special machines, they are 
not trimmed, but the average pamphlet or book must be 
properly trimmed in order to cut the leaves at the fold and 
also to give the finished book a presentable appearance. 
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New Costs on Padding and Check-Binding. 


Since the publication of the tables on padding, tag and 
check binding in the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the costs of materials have advanced to a great extent, and 
from the new records available on this subject I have made 
the tables given herewith. Should the cost of materials advance 
still higher, new tables will be made and submitted to the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER so they may 
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These Tables and the Two Below Give the New Costs on Padding 


and Check-Binding. 


There are three classes of this work, and Table No. 34 covers 
these classes where the work is done on the ordinary paper- 
cutter with a split back gage, so that the work can be handled 
efficiently. 

Class 1 includes work that is saddle-backed but without 
a cover, and is the cheapest kind of work. It must be handled 


case of efficiency and production. 

In the series of articles referred to, no stated 
hour-cost has been used, but as many avail- 
able statistics as possible were gathered as to the production 
cost of certain operations and these averaged. 

Those operating cost systems can check their costs with 
those given by the tables as I have made them. This is the 
only way we can arrive at an average cost of production of 
certain operations. 
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cutter, with a split back gage. Printers with 
hand-power machines will find that in the large quantities their 
costs will be much higher, but in quantities under 2,000 there 
will not be much difference. 

These scales have also been carefully checked and com- 
pared with records of cost and price-lists, and are believed to 
represent a fair average of cost. 

In our article for next month we will take up some more 
of the “finishing touches” that are generally given to pam- 
phlets, operations on the cost of which printers and binders 
have usually been in doubt about, and on which, when pre- 
paring estimates, they have been prone to make wild guesses. 


I believe this will answer correspondents who have been 
anxious to find out the hour-costs used as a basis for the 
tables. Readers who feel that mistakes of commission or 
omission have been made are invited to present their views. 





HARD ON THE OBJECT. 


““My teacher gave me an awful call-down because I used 
inter for intern. Was that such a bad mistake, pop?” 

“‘Well, my son, I would call it a grave sort of mistake.” — 
Baltimore American. 
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THE NECESSITY OF PROPER FACTORY COST- 
ACCOUNTING METHODS.* 


BY JOSEPH MACK. 


HAVE been asked to say something to you 
today on the subject of ““The Necessity of 
Proper Accounting Methods.” If we are in 
the merchandising business, as we are, and 
in a manufacturing business also, as we 
are, then we shall find that cost accounting 
is of twofold influence. If we have any 
conscientious scruples regarding our prices, 
it is essential that we should have positive proof concerning 
our costs; this, I believe, is self-evident to every business man 
or manufacturer, and where manufacturing ceases, merchan- 
dising begins. And here also commences a great deal of the 
trouble of the man who has not a satisfactory cost system. 
He has not only the dubious pricing of his job to worry over, 
and the price expectations of his customer to take into con- 
sideration, but the prices of his competitor also stare him in 
the face and add to his worries. 

The customer is not to blame if the price seems out of the 
way to him. So far as the customer is concerned, it is enough 
for him to know that he can buy the job at a cheaper price 
than that at which it was billed to him. In the light of not 
having received any information on the methods employed in 
arriving at the price, the customer is justified in complaining. 
It is, therefore, our misfortune if we cannot prove to him that 
our price is right. A cost system will do this for you. 

I am the president of a company whose business has 
ranged from a few thousand dollars a year to almost a million 
dollars in a single year. Without a cost system we never 
could have become volume printers and engravers. Our cost 
system has been, I believe, our biggest single selling factor. 

I found out a long time ago that the average customer will 
protest strenuously if he suspects that there is a ghost of a 
chance of his being short-changed in the slightest degree — 
but he is always willing to pay one hundred cents on the dollar 
for value received. 

When a buyer objected to an invoice — and in the earlier 
stages of a business you will find complaints almost every 
day — I discovered that he was tickled to death to learn that 
he could place his work with us without having to worry about 
the fairness of the ultimate price. When he found that we were 
operating by a cost system and an established policy of profit, 
he almost always became a very great admirer of our company, 
and what was better for us, a steadfast customer. 

This kind of selling kept on increasing and increasing until 
probably over seventy-five per cent of our business is now 
being done on a cost plus profit basis. This kind of an arrange- 
ment could never have been entered into unless we had an 
acceptable cost-accounting system, because every month the 
cost plus profit customers naturally have the right to inspect 
our manufacturing methods and costs before making settle- 
ment. I may say that they not only have this right, but, 
as a matter of fact, we insist on its being done. It makes 
much safer customers of them when you eliminate the oppor- 
tunity of worrying over our prices, and makes them feel every 
confidence in our manufacturing and selling methods. 

I said that a cost system was double edged, and when I 
did so I had in my mind the man who is trying to operate an 
engraving-plant or a printing-plant without a cost system. 
Such a man, of course, must have a thorough knowledge of 
everything in or about his plant. Besides, he ought to know 
the capacity of every individual workman. His cost values, 





*An address delivered by Joseph Mack, President Joseph Mack Printing 
House, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. before the twenty-second convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers, at Detroit, June 21, 1918, 
and issued in pamphlet form by The Thos. P. Henry Linotyping Company, Detroit. 
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of course, can never be anything but guesses, so his time values 
will have to be as varied as he has individuals in his employ. 

We do not think anything of keeping a bookkeeper to 
make out the invoices and statements which we send to our 
customers. Why, then, should we object so strenuously to 
keeping some one to make out an invoice to ourselves of what 
our commodities cost us? That is all there is to factory cost 
accounting. The factory renders an invoice to the office for 
the cost of manufacturing. Your selling cost and profit is 
added, and the result would be your customer’s invoice. 

If I seem to be using my knowledge of manufacturing 
printing more than I do that of engraving, it is because I know 
that even though you are perhaps nearly all engravers, you 
are all nevertheless conversant with the printing business, and 
I believe the printing departments will furnish me with better 
illustrations for our subject than would the departments of 
a photoengraving establishment. 


Adapt Cost System to Manufacturing Methods. 


There are, no doubt, many factory cost-accounting methods 
being used today, but it is not my intention to hold a brief for 
any one of them. If a man is competent to operate his business 
without a cost system, he need never worry about which system 
he starts with, because he will not attempt to adapt his business 
to a cost system, but rather he will do what he should do — 
adapt the cost system to his manufacturing methods, if his 
manufacturing methods are correct and what they ought to be. 

The stumbling-block of cost accounting is, of course, that 
part of cost accounting which is known as the “‘overhead.” 

It is a very simple matter to find a cost rate for the various 
departments. The items which can be charged direct to the 
department are, of course, always obvious — such as wages, 
rent, heat, light, power, insurance, depreciation, machinery 
repairs, expenses and supplies for the department, taxes, fore- 
men and such. I think because it is so easy must be the reason 
why so many so-called practical men pooh-pooh the idea of 
adopting a cost system. But the problem of proper costing 
and the problem of proper cost accounting are, as I said before, 
the ‘‘overhead.” 

Overhead Story. 


In the early stages of cost accounting, when the men who 
were trying to develop a cost system had already charged 
everything against the commodity that they could think of, 
or that could be applied directly against it, they found that 
they had many items left over, which apparently did not belong 
as a direct charge. As they expressed it, these items were 
‘“‘over their heads’ — and hence the name “overhead” in 
factory cost accounting. 

These items, as a matter of fact, have ever since been over 
most of our heads, and if the so-called practical men only knew 
the worry and anxiety and trouble that a correct distribution 
of this overhead expense has caused even experts in the develop- 
ment of an accurate cost system, I believe it would at least take 
most of the conceit out of them. 


Overhead Expenses. 


The overhead items are now frequently called adminis- 
trative expenses, and are such as office salaries; office rent; 
office insurance; office depreciation; office expenses, like postage, 
phones, etc.; interest on borrowed capital, if any, and any 
expenses incurred for the plant as a whole, such as legal 
expenses, donations, memberships and dues, etc., and not 
chargeable direct to any department. 

When it is presumably so easy for some men to run a 
business without a cost system, why, then, is it so difficult 
to distribute these overhead expenses without running the 
hazard of vitiating our costs? Suppose, for instance, that you 
know the total cost of the direct expenses chargeable to all 
the various departments. The overhead, or administrative 
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expense, of course, is what you have left. So, consequently, 
it is an easy matter to know the total of this overhead expense. 


Distribution of Overhead on Pay-Roll Basis. 


Now, as I said before, the problem is the distribution of 
this overhead. You say, of course, right away, ‘‘Why, that’s 
easy — distribute it, certainly, on the basis of the wage cost 
or pay-rolls of the various departments.” Many firms have 
done this, and many firms are still doing it; yet it is incorrect 
to do so, because in departments where wages are high and 
your investments and other expenses light — as, for instance, 
in an art department on the one hand and a cylinder pressroom 
on the other, where the wage rate is not so high but the invest- 
ment is considerable — this practice results in your costs being 
higher in the art department than they should be, and the 
worst of it is that they may be difficult to recover. For 
instance, the average wages paid to designers, retouchers, etc., 
is higher than that of the average paid to pressmen and feeders. 
So, if the overhead is distributed on the basis of the wage cost 
alone, the hourly rate in the art department becomes higher 
than it should be, and the hourly rate in the cylinder pressroom 
less than it ought to be. 

Of course, many men in the audience have been saying to 
themselves, ‘‘Why, I’ve known that right along.’’ The “pro- 
ductive hours,” or “hours sold” by the various departments, 
constitute the only basis on which the administrative expense 
should be distributed. 


Distributing Overhead on Basis of Productive Hours. 


But, alas, it has also been discovered that it is unwise to 
use the productive hour as the basis for apportioning the 
overhead. The answer is apparent. This method places an 
unfair burden on the department that employs many employees 
at small wages. In the printing business, for instance, if a 
designer or a retoucher receives $48 per week of 48 hours, and 
if he was one hundred per cent productive in the week, you 
would sell only 48 productive hours; on the other hand, in the 
bindery the same expenditure of $48 would pay, very likely, 
six girls at the rate of $8 a week. If the time of these six girls 
was also one hundred per cent productive, you would have 
sold 288 hours for the week’s work in the bindery. So you 
can readily see how the prices in the bindery would be unfairly 
affected by this method of distributing the overhead on the 
productive hours of a department. The department with the 
largest number of productive hours, like a bindery, would be 
carrying most of the burden, and besides this being incorrect 
in so far as accounting goes, you would be burdening your- 
self where again you might find it very difficult to get your 
costs back. 

So, as against methods which place most of the burden 
either against departments which have many employees at 
low wages, or against those which have few employees at high 
wages, it is best to use a cost system which takes into considera- 
tion all other departmental expenses, such as equipment, rent, 
investment, depreciation, etc., as well as either wages or the 
productive hour, for your basis of the distribution of the 
overhead. 

Distributing Overhead on Basis of Total 
Departmental Expense. 


One of the correct methods by which to apportion the 
administrative overhead is to distribute it on the basis of the 
total departmental expense, which includes all other depart- 
mental expenses as well as pay-rolls. This plan equalizes the 
expenses of conducting a business, particularly where the 
inventories and wage rates vary materially in the different 
departments. It strikes a fairer average, for as against the 
department which has the heavy pay-roll and light investment 
(such as an art department) is the one with the heavy invest- 
ment and probably medium pay-roll (such as a cylinder 
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pressroom). Again, for illustration, a designer who receives 
$48 a week, even if he is one hundred per cent productive, can 
have only 48 hours a week. On the other hand, in the bindery 
the same expenditure of $48 would, as I have already said, pay 
for about 288 productive hours. A cylinder pressman would 
receive, say, about $28 a week, but he would also be handling 
an investment of several thousand dollars, and the machine 
he operates would take up far more floor space than would 
be used by either the designer or the bindery girls. 

This item of investment, which, besides, carries with it the 
expense of depreciation and insurance — as well as the other 
expenses of repairs and supplies, light and power, and floor 
space, etc.— should be, and is, an important factor in equaliz- 
ing the costs caused by the apportioning of overhead expense 
to the various departments. 

Under this method of apportioning overhead on the basis 
of the total of the departmental expenses, each department 
consequently bears its proper share of the executive expense. 
It is, as a matter of fact, as you know, the department with 
the heavy investment of expensive equipment which keeps 
the management worrying. 

We have now obtained our complete manufacturing costs, 
which include all direct or departmental expenses, and all 
indirect or administrative overhead expenses. The manu- 
facturer is now prepared, with the peace of mind and con- 
viction of one who knows, to render his manufacturing invoice 
to the sales department. If the customer remonstrates against 
the price charged, it is an easy matter for the manufacturer 
to produce from his records his production costs, and out of a 
dissatisfied occasional buyer you will invariably make a happy 
and satisfied regular customer and booster. 


Distribution of Selling Expense. 


So that all that is left for the management to do is to appor- 
tion the selling expenses and add whatever percentage of profit 
they may determine upon by their selling policy, and, as I said 
before, the customer’s invoice will be ready. 

In the distribution of the selling expenses we are, however, 
again met with almost the same problems that confronted us 
in respect to the apportioning of the administrative overhead. 

For instance, to include selling expense with administrative 
overhead, and thus make it part of the hour-costs, is an incor- 
rect method because the salesman also sells paper, ink and 
various other materials which enter into the production of 
a job; and, besides, to include selling expense in the adminis- 
trative would prevent us from obtaining a real knowledge of 
what it costs to produce or manufacture. 

Selling expenses, therefore, should bear relation only to sales, 
and ought to be distributed on the basis of the total cost of 
producing a job, including paper, ink, and all other materials, 
as well as departmental and overhead expenses. 

Selling expense should be added to a job, after the job has 
been entirely manufactured, by adding to the total production 
cost a percentage to cover cost of selling. 

By dividing your selling expense for a given period by the 
total cost of production for the same period, you will obtain 
the percentage which should be added to each job’s manu- 
facturing cost to cover the selling expense. 

For instance, if your total manufacturing expense for a 
month was $5,000, and your total selling expense for the same 
month was $500: Selling expense, $500, divided by total 
manufacturing expense, $5,000, gives you one-tenth or ten per 
cent. So, ten per cent added to your manufacturing cost of 
each job will consequently apportion your selling expense. 

Should you, however, prefer to add selling expense to the 
hour-cost, it should be based absolutely on the sales value of the 
productive hours of a department, which simply means that the 
total sales of all departments divided into the total selling 
expense gives the percentage for distributing selling expense 
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over each department’s productive hours. Each department’s 
sales are obtained by multiplying the department’s productive 
hours by the established average hourly rate used for billing. 

Unless you apportion the selling expenses in this way 
against the sales of a department, and not against the depart- 
ment’s productive hours, you would have the same unfair and 
impracticable results that I have referred to when discussing 
the impracticability of using either the pay-roll exclusively, or 
the hours sold exclusively, for the distribution of “overhead.” 
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But, granted that he retains his health and strength, and 
remains on the job, he may, perhaps, have an approximate 
idea of what the price should be, but it is more than likely to be 
based on estimates made beforehand as to how much time and 
material may be required for certain jobs; whereas, cost records 
very often prove that these estimates made beforehand were a 
long way from being correct. 

Cost records are the only reliable indication of profit or 
loss. If your costs become so high that you can not recover 








War Garden of the Employees of the American Type Founders Company, Jersey City. 


The typefoundry is seen in the background. The land was fenced and plowed by the company. The garden is in its 
second year, and the crops have been splendid. 


This is readily understood if you reflect that if a cylinder 
pressroom had, say, 1,000 productive hours in a month, and a 
bindery 2,000 productive hours in the same time, on the basis 
of apportioning the selling expense against the productive 
hours, or hours sold, the bindery would have to carry two 
times more than the cylinder department, which you realize 
is impracticable. But, if you reduce the productive hours in 
the respective departments to “‘department’s sales values,” 
which is done by multiplying the 1,000 cylinder hours by the 
established average hourly rate for that department, which is, 
say, about $3 per hour, you will find that you sold about $3,000 
worth of cylinder hours; and if you do the same thing with the 
bindery hours — multiply them by the average bindery rate, 
say 70 cents an hour — you will find your bindery sales for the 
month to be $1,400. 

Now, you observe that the tables are turned. The cylinder 
pressroom’s sales being $3,000 against the bindery’s sales of 
$1,400 for the month, places the larger portion of selling expense 
on the cylinder pressroom. 


Why Use a Cost System? 


_But, you say, why have a cost system at all? Many men 
will argue that they know what their prices should be without 
one. This may be true where the business is a small, one-man 
affair. But, even granting this were so, suppose this man were 
to fall ill or otherwise become incapacitated, how is his business 
to be conducted by those who have his interests to protect, if 
all the records or knowledge about his business are in his head? 





them in open competition, a cost system would automatically 
disclose this to you — a fact that one without a cost system 
can not discover without taking an inventory and billing out 
all jobs on hand. 

Then, objections are raised as to the cost of installing and 
maintaining a cost system, and many men regard the keeping 
of adequate cost records as unnecessary red tape. In the first 
place, anything which creates or maintains business is not an 
unnecessary expense, but rather an investment. In our own 
business, as I have already said, the maintaining of complete 
and accurate cost records resulted in many large contracts 
being placed with us on the basis of cost plus profit. So the 
comparatively small expense necessary to the maintenance of 
our cost system has been repaid many times by the extra 
business which it has brought us. 

In the second place, there is no more need for unnecessary 
red tape in compiling cost records than there is for it in handling 
cash records — and the one is exactly as imperative as the other 
to the efficient conduct of modern business. 

In this time of strain and stress in business, it is not only 
desirable, but even compulsory, that all element of chance or 
uncertainty be eliminated from the management of business so 
far as it is within our power to do so. Government taxation is 
now so largely based on profits that, for the sake of patriotism, 
as well as for our own protection against paying taxes on 
imaginary profits, we should learn as exactly as possible what 
it is really costing us to carry on our business, and what our 
profits or losses really are. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


The Value of the Cost System in War Time. 


Many printers who have been keeping cost systems are 
badly frightened by the apparently tremendous increase of 
cost in the various departments during the past year of war 
disturbance of business. Quite recently one expressed himself 
something like this: ‘‘What is the use of keeping a cost sys- 
tem that shows a cost that you can not get back from your 
customer?”’ 

This is indeed a serious question, but this man had lost 
sight of one of the main values of the Standard cost system — 
the fact that it not only gives the total hour-cost of each depart- 
ment, but also brings out the difference in the individual 
charges entering into those costs. By a study of the gH report 
it is easy to determine whether the increased cost is due to 
higher wages, increased cost of superintendence, greater over- 
head, higher selling expense, or decreased efficiency, or a 
combination of two or more of these. 

When a study of your cost statement gives you the knowl- 
edge of where the increase is caused it is easy to determine 
where the fault lies. If it is because of inefficiency, then it is 
up to you to keep better watch upon the business and hold the 
foremen more strictly to account. If it comes from an extra 
cost of selling, it is time to check up the sales department and 
see that a little more ginger is put into it. If it is due to 
increased overhead expense, it is time to see whether certain 
moss-grown habits in the office do not need brushing up and 
polishing. 

Of course, a certain amount of increased cost is due to the 
higher wages being paid all labor at this time, and as this is a 
necessity of the conditions that exist, and for which you are 
not responsible, it should be passed on to the purchaser. He 
expects it and is himself passing on his own extra cost. 

Possibly one-third of the higher cost of manufacturing 
printing could be eliminated by a better regulation of the plants 
and a refusal to undertake any work for which they are not 
properly equipped. In other words, better management and 
better efficiency. The other two-thirds is natural to the war 
conditions and a legitimate cost to which should be added a 
share of profit and the total billed to the customer. 

It is time that printers used their cost systems as a help in 
finding which jobs it does not pay them to handle and as a guide 
to efficient reorganization of their workrooms. Too long have 
they considered the cost system as a mere form and merely 
glanced at it to see whether the hour-cost is higher or lower 
than last month or last year, then filed it away. 

Properly used the cost system is a very vital factor in busi- 
ness management and something that will enable the wide- 
awake proprietor to sift out the unprofitable part of his orders 
and either make them profitable or abandon them. To the 
man who wants to know, the Standard cost system can be 
made a most valuable asset in these times when past experience 


is largely shorn of its value as a guide in price making. If the 
blanks are properly filled out and the system kept rigidly up 
to date it will give him actual data as to the cost now — not 
last year or last month, but right now — and that is what he 
needs to keep him off the rocks. And it gives this in as great 
detail as he wants it, the only limit being his willingness to 
spend the clerical labor to keep up the records. 

Those who do not use the Standard cost system in times 
like these are really to be pitied, as they are compelled to 
accept and depend upon the unchecked records of others that 
may or may not fit their plants and which they have no way of 
adapting. The published records of the Standard are checked 
and expressed in terms of uniform statement that may be 
readily compared with the individual shop conditions. 

After the war the printing business will go through a tran- 
sition period that will make the value of a cost system still 
greater, as the old averages will not fit and the new ones will 
change from month to month and there will be great danger 
of making prices for long contracts that will prove disastrous, 
before the unsettled conditions again reach a permanent basis. 

There are still two months left of the present year in which 
to start a cost system and have it in working order for 1910, 
and we would advise every printer who has no cost system, and 
every printer whose cost system is not giving him results, to 
get busy and install the Standard system so as to be in a 
position to get by with some profit during the transition period. 


Cutting Costs. 


Never in the history of the printing business has the cutting 
of costs been of so much importance as at the present time, and 
never has it been so difficult to find ways in which to accomplish 
this necessary retrenchment. Material and labor cost more 
than ever before and there is a scarcity of both. 

The Government has taught us how to save food by substi- 
tuting foodstuffs that are plentiful and in less demand for those 
needed by our army and navy, and how to conserve in the use 
of those for which we have no substitute. It has changed 
many of our habits of eating and has accomplished a saving 
that was considered almost impossible. 

Why not apply this method to the printing business and 
teach our customers to use those brands of paper and ink that 
are most plentiful and substitute the sizes that cut most 
economically from the paper in stock for the various odd sizes 
that we have been accustomed to suggesting to give dis- 
tinctiveness to their direct advertising? 

Such methods would reduce the cost of stock as far as 
possible, though it would still be higher than before the war; 
they would also reduce the waste of a material that is essential 
to the conduct of the war, therefore some such method is 
demanded by true patriotism. 

There is another feature to this concentration on the brands 
easiest to secure and a reduction of the number of kinds carried 
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in stock, and that is the fact that it affords an opportunity for 
conservation of labor in the pressroom by doubling up on the 
small jobs of two or more customers, which would not be 
possible under ordinary conditions. 

By standardizing the size and the quality of paper on the 
majority of jobwork it will be easy to run together different 
jobs that are ordered in too small quantity to warrant doubling 
up under ordinary circumstances. This will effect a saving in 
‘he number of presses required and consequently in the number 
f feeders. 

If printers in any locality get together in this matter and 
‘odperate in educating the customer as to the reason for the 
standardization of brands and sizes, and show him how he will 
share in the benefits of the decreased cost of production and 
etter buying in quantity, there will be no difficulty in thus 
iding over (in part at least) the present and increasing skyward 
endency of the cost of printing. 

It will also pay the paper dealer and manufacturer to join 
n such a campaign. It will be more productive of confidence 
ind real profit to make and sell a few brands of paper for just 
what they are than to try and keep up the pretense of supplying 
the old brands by changing the formule and retaining the name. 
This war should teach all men the certain result of failure to 
zive the square deal and faithfully live up to contracts. 


After the War. 


There is scarcely a printing-plant in the United States 
but is burdened with a lot of out-of-date machinery and 
material, and in many cases much of the machinery would 
better be pitched on the junk pile and melted down in order 
to meet the war needs for metal, or to be used for some other 
useful purpose. 

Of course, it gives our readers quite a shock to suggest 
junking all the old equipment which is running more or less 
continuously, and renewing it with only what is necessary to 
take care of present business and immediate needs. It sounds 
almost ridiculous until you consider it in detail. 

Many of those presses, cutting-machines, folders, etc., are 
idle and cost money for their upkeep. To destroy them as 
junk would put a small part of their book value into circula- 
tion, would stop the expense of caring for them, save power 
bills, cut down the space needed and save rent, light and heat, 
reduce repairs, and eliminate a part of the department ex- 
pense; but the big advantage would be that the smaller number 
of more efficient machines that would replace them now would 
prove so much more profitable that the apparent loss would 
soon be made up — very soon if the savings mentioned were 
all credited where they belong. 

After the war there will be a demand for printing such as 
the world never saw, though much of the present trashy liter- 
ature and unnecessary so-called direct advertising will be 
eliminated. 

This demand will be accompanied by the return to indus- 
trial life of a large number of printers who will have been 
trained in discipline and systematic performance, and who 
will not be satisfied with the present wasteful and unprofitable 
methods. The printer who rids himself of his inefficient 
machinery and wasteful methods now will be in the van of the 
new business march. Those who still nurse the old spavined 
machines and say ‘“‘Wait until prices are reduced after the 
war,” will be in worse condition than ever. 

And do not lose sight of the fact that the end is coming 
suddenly and only the man who acts now to install modern 
efficient machines and methods will be ready when the rush 
comes. Then it will be too late, for the makers of machines 
will also be rushed and the printer who delayed will have to 
wait his turn and see the cream of the new work skimmed off 
by his competitors. 
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We Lost Money on That Job. 


One of the paper manufacturers is running an advertise- 
ment in the trade journals with this thought as the caption, 
and suggests that the printer should be prepared to suggest 
to his customers the advisability of having an adequate and 
correct system of recording cost fluctuations and making sell- 
ing prices. 

This is “‘good dope”’ as the reporters say, but there is just 
one fly in the ointment, for the majority of printers do not seem 
to have such a system for their own use, judging by the esti- 
mates which they make and the figures their record sheets 
show after the jobs are finished. 

There is no doubt that there is a big field for the printer 
who can go to his customer with a carefully planned set of 
cost and quotation records and estimate blanks; but it means 
that he must be able to show the buyer how to use them, and 
be so well convinced that they are right that he will be able 
to carry conviction to the heart and head of the prospect. 
That means he must know that the system is complete and will 
work; and if that is the case he would have it in use in his own 
plant and could go to the prospective buyer with the sample 
forms and a short story of the plan and convince him by 
saying: “It is working in my plant. Come over and see how 
well it does the work.” 

Then he would be killing two birds with one stone, for he 
would not only show the customer that he knew what he was 
talking about, but also that with such a system his prices must 
be right and fair. But, to do this, the system must actually 
be working right. There can be no excuses that ‘the records 
were the same for so many months that we do not carry out 
the final figures any more because we know that conditions 
have not changed.” 

It would be a good thing for both parties if printers would 
master the principles of the cost system and endeavor to sell 
the system and the printing required. It would compel them 
to know and to use the system themselves. 


Cooperation. 


That is the mystic word that spells success in every human 
endeavor. Without codperation these great United States 
would be a scattered group of unsuccessful little communities 
struggling against each other for the little business that might 
be in the necessities of life. 

The printing business a few years ago was a fair sample of 
what the lack of codperation meant. Today, through the 
organization of local and national business bodies under the 
United Typothetz, the credit rating of the trade has been raised 
several hundred per cent. The printers who are members of 
the organizations are in better financial and commercial condi- 
tion than ever before despite the complaints of slow business 
from some sections. The United Typothetz has spent thou- 
sands of dollars in spreading the gospel of the cost system, and 
more than four thousand offices have had the system installed, 
the majority of which are still using it. Considerable educa- 
tional work among the individual printers has been done. 
These things could not have been done by individuals, or even 
by small groups. 

Therefore, codperation has been a benefit to the printers 
of the United States and Canada, and has helped not only 
those who took part in it but all engaged in the allied printing- 
trades. This being a fact, every printer in North America 
should at once begin to coéperate with those who are guiding 
the campaign for the betterment of the trade and join the local 
organization near him or start a new organization when there 
is none near enough to work with. 

Coéperation is what has brought the world from savagery 
to civilization, and coéperation is still necessary to keep the 
progress up and make the printing business what it should 
be — the most pleasant of all the manufactures. 
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DIFFERENT IDEAS OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


JHE writer of this article has said repeatedly 
in former writings that there was a cogent 
reason for the noting of differences of opinion 
therein. He has not, however, plainly stated 
what that reason is, having the evidently 
hopeless feeling that mere statement of the 
facts might be sufficient, not immediately 
to convince any one that he was in the 
wrong, but to show the need of more reciprocal forbearance. 
The cogent reason alluded to arises largely from the fact that 
these differences exist among men of equal scholarship, and of 
course among others not so well entitled to credence as authori- 
tative. It is not easy to prove that any real scholar is erroneous 
in his English, and many non-scholars are obstinately deter- 
mined in their adherence to erroneous expressions for some of 
which no authorization ever existed beyond the mere fact 
that they have become quite common by means of this very 
pertinacity. 

I have here in mind the intent to show conclusively that in 
many instances there is much injustice done, though often 
unintentionally, by the demand from those in authority that 
their subordinates — especially proofreaders — correct the 
English construction and expression always in the way their 
principals — mainly editors — prefer, even without having a 
record of such preference. Editors frequently have the idea 
that their way of doing a certain thing is the only right way, 
when some other way is at least equally good, and assume that 
a competent subordinate must have the same idea of the matter. 
It frequently happens that the subordinate has previously been 
drilled in the other way. Of course this applies principally to 
work written by many different persons, as newspapers, cyclo- 
pedias, and dictionaries. The only way that will insure an 
adequate understanding on such work is for the editor to make 
a full list of the forms wanted in all cases where others are in 
good use, and that is not always convenient. A possibly 
effective alternative is the listing by the subordinate of each 
preference as it is learned by experience. 

Some instances of personal experience will show more clearly 
just what is meant by the allusion to injustice. 

When I was the city editor’s assistant on an evening paper 
I sent to the compositors copy of an item which said that a 
person had been asphyxiated and afterward recovered. The 
editor afterward blustered to me very sharply that I must be 
more careful, as asphyxiation was death, and a dead person 
could not be revived. But he was wrong as to the meaning of 
the word, though I did not argue with him. 

It seems queer that it should be so, but it is a fact that those 
who know least about such things are the most inveterate 
wranglers for what they imagine to be correctness. Newspaper 
editors are not the only transgressors in regard to correct 
English. A noted grammarian insisted that the worst trans- 
gression was found in the work of grammar-writers. The 
complaint is very general, and the present writer is not sure 
that he himself is not sometimes correctly criticizable on this 
score. The instances cited herein are all taken from the work 
of newspaper editors, however, mostly because these men as a 
class are more given to hasty decision than almost any others, 
and are most apt to imagine that others must see things lin- 
guistic just as they do. And here it is pertinent to remark that 
they are perfectly entitled to have their own way, but in justice 
to themselves and others they should have that way on record 
as far as possible. 

The editor whom I know as the most open-minded about 
such matters had me in his office as proofreader of editorial 
matter, himself seeing all proofs after my reading. He was 
always courteous and mild, but more strenuous as to correct- 
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ness than almost any one else. He did not always accept 
expressions or spellings different from his settled preference, 
but was liberal enough always to listen to the reasonable 
defense of them. 

At one time this editor had something about Robert Houdin, 
the conjurer. Some people had made this man’s name Robert- 
Houdin, hyphening his Christian name and his surname, and 
the editor happened to remember seeing it that way and not in 
its correct separation. He was quite annoyed at finding it 
without the hyphen, and brought Larousse’s dictionary to me, 
opened to the title Robert-Houdin, and read a few lines until 
he came to a mention of the man treated with the name simply 
Houdin, when he said, “That is funny,” and there ended the 
“kick.” 

At another time this editor wrote a “smashing”’ good edi- 
torial article, wherein he wrote, by mere accident of course, 
sanatarium. When I came to that proof I knew that it must 
be intended for sanitarium or sanatorium, but how could I tell 
which? My guess was according to the dictionary preference, 
sanatorium. But it did not suit him, for he informed me, with 
a rare tinge of asperity, that the right way is sanitarium. Of 
course he was right as to his own work, for he could justly make 
his own choice. The surprising fact was that he should expect 
me to read his mind so accurately, for in truth both forms 
are right. 

In an editorial article written while the editor was absent 
occurred the phrase ‘“‘an Aristotelian pou sto.””. The temporary 
editor said to me, “ Here is a Greek phrase,” and I, thinking he 
meant only what he said, answered, ‘“‘Pou sto —that is 
correct.” The next morning, however, I was confronted by a 
man in a rage who blurted at me that he had called my atten- 
tion to a phrase which I had declared all right, but which was 
all wrong. It developed that some literal-minded critic objected 
to attributing a pou sto to Aristotle. As if there were no 
correctness in such figurative expression! But when his chal- 
lenge was made on such a basis, why should not even a most 
busy man, as he most certainly was, say so? He could then 
have had a quick accurate answer, and could have had a change 
made if he chose to do so. 

More literalness beyond comfortable reason is shown in 
the taboo of editorial as a noun. They must always speak of 
an editorial article, not of an editorial, because editorial is an 
adjective. Therein they are surely too puristic to expect 
acceptance of their dictation, since it has become long estab- 
lished usage thus to turn some adjectives into nouns. Except 
where the person whose decision is law thus commands, an 
editorial is at least as correct as an editorial article. 

Here we have but a few conveniently remembered examples, 
but they seem to be enough, even if they are not all cases of 
correct or incorrect English. In each of them is found evidence 
of too much restriction of the forms of expression for general 
acceptance. Such limitations evince too much persistence in 
the idea that correct expression must conform unswervingly 
to rules of grammar as given in text-books. Such is not the 
fact, save in a few matters which are not open to dispute. 
Grammar is properly only a record of the universally accepted 
methods of correct expression. 


THE PRESIDENT ON MOB SPIRIT. 

I have called upon the nation to put its great energy into 
this war and it has responded — responded with a spirit and a 
genius for action that has thrilled the world. I now call upon 
it, upon its men and women everywhere, to see to it that its 
laws are kept inviolate, its fame untarnished. . . . 

I can never accept any man as a champion of liberty either 
for ourselves or for the world who does not reverence and obey 
the laws of our own beloved land, whose laws we ourselves have 
made. He has adopted the standards of the enemies of his 
country, whom he affects to despise. —President Wilson. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


An Unusual Style-Book. 


Proofreaders and operators or compositors have become so 
much accustomed to their technical use of the word “style” 
that they expect only one class of directions in a style-book. 
That is why I call unusual the book recently received which is 
called the ‘‘Style-Book of the Detroit News.”’ It is a cloth- 
bound book of ninety pages, some of them blank for additional 
notes, and contains much that is worth while for any one’s 
perusal, but comparatively little of what should be in a printer’s 
style-book. What I mean by this is that the book is very 
largely composed of directions for journalistic writers, reporters 
and editors, and only incidentally indicates typographic styles. 
Thus, much of the most useful matter for writers is only a 
hindrance to printers, because they can get what they need 
only by reading much that has no bearing on their own work. 
This may be indicated most clearly by a partial list of the 
contents, which is: ‘‘The Aim of the Detroit News; Instruc- 
tions to Reporters; Instructions to Copy Readers; Preparing 
Copy; Leads; Heads; Diction; A. P. (Associated Press) Style; 
Superfluous Words; Vital Statistics; Do and Don’t; Dates 
Often Called For; The Law of Libel; First Three Years of the 
War.” 

Some sections of the book are practical as directions to the 
typographic style of the paper, mainly because they are not 
restricted to the preparation of copy. First among these is 
“Capitalization,” which subject spreads over four pages, with 
rules innumerable for individual words, with very little classi- 
fication. After this is a slight consideration of punctuation, 
only a few curt remarks, leaving most of the subject untouched. 
Next, quotations are noticed very slightly. Grammar is 
sketchily treated, mainly with reference to the making of copy, 
though the proofreader may find some of the matter useful for 
him by way of correction. Three pages are devoted to abbre- 
viations, so as to be useful in the composing-room and the 
proofroom. 

I intended to refrain absolutely from criticizing anything 
in this book, but I shall have to say something adverse to its 
ruling about compound words, which is this: ‘‘Webster’s New 
International Dictionary is the standard of the office on com- 
pounding words, on hyphenation and on spelling, except as 
the style of the News as noted in this book is different.’’ I do 
not believe the maker of this rule knew what he was prescribing, 
so I will tell a little of the anarchy set up as a standard. The 
dictionary named makes angel fish two words, but devilfish 
one word. Dining room is two words, countingroom is one 
word, drawing-room has a hyphen. It gives letter writer as 
two words, but story-writer with a hyphen. Does the News 
deliberately choose this confusion as a standard? Such a 
decision may not bother reporters very much, for it may 
reasonably be supposed that they will still indulge their own 
notion as to compounds, and would even if their employers 
were likely to notice what was done. However this may be, 
the only rule that can be followed by printers is simply “‘ Follow 





copy,” unless they have a complete list of the chosen forms. 
The only way they can work with the dictionary named is by 
consulting it so frequently as to waste much time. 

The lists of dates given in this book are helpful to proof- 
readers as well as to writers, as are also various other lists, as 
that of weights and measures, for instance. But as a whole 
the work would be much better entitled ‘“‘The Journalistic 
Style-Book,” or anything indicating its specialty of considering 
the style of writing, rather than to bear its present misleading 
title. Aside from the fact that many things are decided 
differently from my own very strong preferences, the work is, as 
a whole, well devised and full of useful information. 


Little Blunders. 

An editorial article from the Walla Walla Bulletin was sent 
to me with a request for my opinion as to the editor’s correct- 
ness. While its subject is not especially a matter for proof- 
readers, it is one which they may find of interest, and it seems 
worthy of some of our attention. The paper named issues, 
from time to time, bits of verbal criticism under the head 
“Little Blunders,” and one of these was devoted to what it 
called ‘‘an erroneous phrase employed by President Wilson.” 
I strongly suspect that President Wilson would not admit that 
his phrase is erroneous, and think it quite likely that he could 
defend it thoroughly. He is not enough given to actual error 
in language to be fairly open to criticism without the most 
searching preparation. The critic here was in turn criticized, 
with real addition of one of the most bungling of blunders, as 
it shows in quoting from the Portland Journal: 

“The Builletin’s praiseworthy efforts in behalf of good 
English are to be commended, but in criticizing President 
Wilson’s usage it seems to slip. The President wrote ‘Every 
man, woman, and child should pledge themselves.’ The 
Bulletin says that is ‘wrong,’ which amounts to saying that a 
pronoun can not have a plural antecedent.” 

Here may be found the kind of blunder that is probably 
the most frequent among those who are prone to hasty expres- 
sion. It consists in this instance of inferring something about 
a pronoun and its antecedent, when neither of them is really 
implied. The essential part of the editorial answer is more 
specific, as follows: 

“The Journal errs in its criticism and its reasoning. We 
have never limited any free-born pronoun, as charged in this 
friendly indictment, and we interpose an alibi for the accused 
pronoun, which is not present in the phrase quoted. Every, 
being followed by a noun, is clearly an adjective here.” ‘“‘When- 
ever each and every are used, whether you call them adjectives 
or distributive pronouns, they call attention to individuals 
forming a collection, and must accordingly be followed by 
singular verbs and singular pronouns of reference. See Hodg- 
son’s ‘Errors in the Use of English,’ page 172, for many 
examples to this end.” 

Well, I saw Hodgson’s book, and found something more 
than what was promised. It says that each and every “‘must 





























































be followed by singular verbs and singular pronouns of refer- 
ence,” and that the rule is violated frequently (and it certainly 
is), and cites some errors from the work of good writers, but no 
example exactly like the one quoted from President Wilson. 
One of three passages properly said to be unquestionably wrong 
is this by Mrs. Gaskell: ‘‘Each of the girls went up into their 
separate rooms to rest and calm themselves,” which should be 
“Each of the girls went up into her separate room to rest and 
calm herself.” But grammar teaching and critical censure has 
failed so far to accomplish general correction, and probably 
will always fail. Very few grammarians have ever admitted 
any correct exceptions to the rule prescribing singular verbs 
and pronouns, but Mr. Hodgson lessened the dictatorial aspect 
of his ‘“‘must” by quoting one of the foremost of the formerly 
prominent authorities, Professor Alexander Bain. Professor 
Bain’s loss of standing may have resulted partly from his giving 
too much credence to common vagaries like this, but the 
grammar which ignores them does not fulfil the proper province 
of grammar. Mr. Hodgson says of the three passages alluded 
to, “In the first three of the preceding cases the plural is 
unquestionably wrong; but a difficulty arises when both genders 
are implied in each, every, etc., and according to Professor 
Bain the plural may then be used.” He quotes from Bain’s 
“English Grammar”: 

‘“‘Grammarians frequently call this construction an error, 
not reflecting that it is equally an error to apply ‘his’ to 
feminine subjects. The best writers furnish examples of the 
use of the plural as a mode of getting out of the difficulty.” 
The best writers furnish examples of the use of the plural in 
all the ways which grammarians condemn, and, what is more 
to the point for proofreaders, the best writers are much given 
to insisting that what they do is right. Not many of them are 
unaware of the fact that they do not always strictly observe 
all the minute grammar rules. 

Goold Brown says something about the use of the plural 
“you” for either one person or many which might be proved 
pertinent in the case of “each” and ‘“‘every” with plural verb 
or pronoun: “This usage, however it may seem to involve a 
solecism, is established by that authority against which the 
mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remonstrate.”” Never- 
theless, every one may well avoid this use of the plural com- 
monly, without much trouble, and he will thus be using the 
English language according to the rules of grammar, and 
secure his writing against criticism. 





GETTING NEW BUSINESS. 
BY JACK EDWARDS. 


When a printing-concern plainly practices the slogan, “It 
pays to advertise,” those to whose attention this advice comes 
must eventually become convinced that that printing-house 
honestly believes what it is trying to get them to believe. A 
typographical firm that expends its own hard money on a 
project that it tries to induce others to adopt must at length 
prove to the ones solicited the confidence that the printery has 
in the exploited project. Confidence begets confidence. The 
unswerving defense of a principle or theory by the one advocat- 
ing it is bound to impress others favorably in regard to the 
sincerity of the advocate-defender. Constant reiteration of 
an alleged truth makes for the final acceptance of it as truth. 
“Tt pays to advertise,’ and it pays a printing-concern to 
advertise and practice that “It pays to advertise.” 

In the Middle West is located a printing-house that believes 
in practicing what it preaches. Not long ago this firm sent out 
a folder that was well planned, well written, well printed, and 
consequently well received. The folder was an excellent one 
both from the standpoint of good advertising and of good 
typography. On the outside front fold, in an attractive type- 
face, appeared the legend, “Direct Advertising Brings Results 
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If—” Upon removing the clip and exposing to view the next 
succeeding page of the folder, the addressee was confronted 
with this continuation of the initial argument: 

If you place your specifications in the hands of printers who do things; 
printers who have the plant to turn out work on time; printers who are 
thinkers and who get prompt action; printers who maintain an organization 
trained in the designing, writing and preparing of direct-advertising cam- 
paigns. 

No demand too severe; no problem too great. 

Big editions — catalogues, booklets, broadsides, folders, publications, 
house-organs, magazines, trade papers. In fact, we print everything but 
money and stamps. 

Set the day —the hour —the minute — we'll deliver. Our service is 
complete. All or any part of it is at your command. If you desire, we will 
mail your printing direct from our plant. We relieve you of all the little 
details and worries. 

Consulting with us about your printing problems and asking for estimates 
places you under no obligation. 

On the inside we reproduce several letters from large buyers of printed 
matter, also several views of our plant and specimen copies showing our 
varied product. The originals are in from one to several colors. 

Then follows a nicely arranged group of testimonials, on 
the page exposed at the next turning of the folder, of satisfied 
customers. The page contains the print of a human hand 
seemingly in the act of throwing forth the testimonials — a 
dozen or more facsimiles of letters from business houses. When 
the main fold is brought to the attention of the reader, an 
attractive and convincing sight greets him. Over a dozen 
illustrations of the printing-plant are presented. There is an 
engraving of the outside of the firm’s building, together with 
views of the ditferent offices and departments, from the head 
executives’ quarters down to the shipping-room. On the 
opposite side of this fold, to balance the pictures of the plant, 
is a tasteful group of engravings showing the likenesses of quite 
a number of the concern’s products. Needless to say, the 
advertising arguments embodied in this space are “‘live copy.” 
This firm issues a booklet entitled “Punctuation Marks and 
How to Use Them,” any reasonable number of which are 
supplied gratis to those requesting them. 

The perusal of such a folder as this, on the part of a doubter 
of the truth of the statement that “‘It pays to advertise,’’ must 
bring confusion upon his foolish thought, and prepare the way 
for his conversion; while its inspection by a casual believer in 
the slogan must bring about a feeling more closely allied to 
downright conviction in the truth of the preachment. 

Regarded as a whole, this folder more than justifies the use 
of the following prominent quotation contained in its copy: 
“We are alive to the situation — we do things — not tomorrow 
or next week — today.” 

“Tt pays to advertise,” and it pays a printing-concern to 
advertise and practice that “It pays to advertise.” 





A NOVEL STUNT. 


In these says of fierce competition in the printing as well as 
other trades it is a case of the survival of the fittest in most 
instances. The printer who can take the short cut and deliver 
the goods is always able to secure the business at a figure 
which is below that of his competitor and at the same time net 
himself a good substantial profit. 

A novel stunt was pulled off recently by a lithograph house 
in the West. A railroad company was in the market for a large 
order of checks which were to be printed on safety paper. The 
superintendent knew the competition he was up against and 
determined to beat his competitors if possible. He took a good 
grade of heavy bond and lithographed both sides with a tint 
conforming to the color of the safety paper. This done, he 
submitted samples to the purchasing agent. The price was 
much less than that of his competitors, and he secured the 
order without any difficulty. The job checks when they came 
through showed a handsome margin and demonstrated of what 
value brains are when they are mixed intelligently with ink. 
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The Houghton Herald for War Workers 7 


John Browning’s Gun will Beat the Hun 


~§ SHE manufacture of the standard- 
"ized parts for the Browning ma- 
chine guns is proceeding apace, 
“and the guns are being turned 
out in quantity. The Government did not 
waste much time after the selection of the 
veteran gun inventor’s models and a dozen 
or so factories are busily engaged in turn- 
ing out parts for both the heavy gun and 
the light gun, or machine rifle. Shipments 
of these guns are being made to Pershing’s 
troops in France. 

The standardized parts are being manu- 
factured in different factories, but the as- 
sembling is being done at a big Hartford, 
Conn., small arms plant and at a Govern- 
ment arsenal. 

Colonel John Browning, the veteran in- 
ventor of small arms and machine guns, is 
nowin Hartford supervising the assembling. 

The Browning gun is in two types, the 
light machine rifle, which is fired from the 
shoulder or from the hip, and the heavier, 
water-cooled gun which weighs thirty-four 
and one-half pounds and is fired from a 
tripod. Both guns use the same ammuni- 
tion that our forces in France use in their 
Springfields and modified Enfields, so car- 
tridges will be interchangeable for all four 
weapons. 

Both guns are marked for their sim- 
plicity of construction, and this was the 
main reason the Government selected the 
Browning type. Simple construction elimi- 
nates manufacturing problems. The parts 
are quite capable of standardization and 
can be turned out in large quantities by 
factories having little or no experience in 
gun manufacture. 

The light gun is now being manufactured 
on a quantity basis by automatic machin- 
ery recently completed. Three large special- 
ly equipped factories are now working on 
these guns, and deliveries will continue reg- 
ularly and in increasing volume as shop ma- 
chines are multiplied and manufacturing 





personnel developed. It is estimated that 
peak production will be reached early in 
June, when about 5,000 guns of this type 
will be turned out each week. In this ac- 
complishment the manufacturers are far 
ahead of their contract promises to the Ord- 
nance Bureau, a very gratifying fact in view 
of past experiences of the Government. 

Heretofore machine-gun production has 
rarely met predetermined schedules, owing 
to the tendency of producers to make con- 
tract promises upon the most favorable 
estimates of the manufacturing situation, 
which, in the case of new machine-gun 
production, is particularly intricate. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction to the War De- 
partment that there has been no delay in 
bringing the quantity manufacture of the 
Browning rifle to a point which promises 
adequate supplies for the trench warfare of 
the expeditionary forces and for training 
in the cantonments. 

Production of the heavy type of ma- 
chine guns, technically known as the Colt- 
Browning gun and intended chiefly as a 
defensive weapon, is going on in four fac- 
tories on a quantity basis by machine proc- 
esses. Assurances have been received by 
the Ordnance Department that manufac- 
ture of this type will progress on terms fa- 
vorably comparing with the production now 
in view for the Browning light gun. 

The machine rifle has fewer than twenty 
principal parts and can be easily and 
quickly taken apart and reassembled by 
the ordinary soldier. From the manufac- 
turing viewpoint, the gun possesses the 
great advantage that it may be promptly 
produced in large and increasing volume as 
shop machinery is multiplied and operating 
personnel developed. 

The light gun is of the air-cooled, gas- 
operated design. It may be fired from the 
shoulder, the rifleman finding his target 
over sights identical with those used on the 
new United States rifle, model of 1917, or 
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A most at the entrance of our Service 
Station, and just back of our Salesroom, 
you will find, on your next visit to us, 
an attractive display of accessories. 








Besiwes being more accessible, our new 
Accessories Department is much more 





# 


Season of 1917 







comprehensive. It now carries every de- 
vice that will contribute to comfort 
and convenience from trunks and robes 
to automatic cigar lighters and pres- 
sure gauges. 








You can order any needed equipment | 
from the folder recently mailed to you, 







but a pleasanter way may be to make 
a personal selection with the articles 
themselves before you. We'd suggest 
the early selection of robes while stocks 
are full and prices low. 












PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF BOSTON 
1089 Commonwealth Avenue 


PROVIDENCE + WORCESTER + PORTLAND + MANCHESTER 
NEW BEDFORD ° HAVERHILL 


£, P. Hollander & (0. 


202 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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PuBLISHED By THE LAMson ComMPANY 


I00 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
i 


\/) NCE A MONTH, we are going to send you our publication, 
| Tue Lamson News Conveyor. We hope you will read it and 
pass it on. Look to it for new ideas on store service and the 
latest labor-saving conveyors for offices and factories. 














Your acknowledgment of this courtesy will be appreciated. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


his department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
cialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


These discussions and the examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Selecting the Lines for Emphasis. 


The question of display is one of the first to be considered 
setting an advertisement, and it is perhaps the most impor- 
it of all the problems confronting a compositor. 

The good appearance of an advertisement has considerable 
jue in making the act of reading pleasurable — thereby 
lding the reader’s attention — and in making clear compre- 
nsion possible. These factors assure the retention of the 
portant points of the advertisement in the mind of the 

:-ader as far as anything in its physical make-up can. 

But attention must be secured before it can be held, and it 

largely for the purpose of securing attention that display 


advertisement as a salesman and not as a typographic pro- 
duction to be judged solely from its artistic appearance. 

There are several instincts of human nature to which 
advertising may be made to appeal, namely: (1) Property, 
(2) power, (3) self-preservation, (4) affections, (5) sentiment, 
(6) taste and (7) reputation. In analyzing his copy the com- 
positor may easily determine to which of these instincts the 
advertisement makes its strongest appeal, and if words are 
incorporated in the copy which make such an appeal possible, 
those words should be emphasized. 

If the appeal of the advertiser is to the property instinct 
(perhaps the most powerful appeal of all) by the quotation of 
low prices, then words to the effect that the goods are being 








Forced to 


Cash Basis! 


Every house that we buy goods 
from has gone to a cash basis, 


Fic. 1. 

In the heading reproduced above, the advertiser is virtually advertising to him- 
self. People are not interested in the relations between their retailer and his 
wholesalers but are interested in what the retailer can offer them in the way of 
better quality or lower prices. Such a heading appeals to none of the instincts 
which govern buying action, and must, of course, prove ineffectual. 











lines are employed. That being the case the selection of words 
for emphasis is obviously important, and the words to be dis- 
played should therefore be those which will most surely interest 
the reader. To select these words on which the success of the 
advertisement from the advertiser’s standpoint depends, the 
compositor must often sacrifice something from his own point 
of view, the tendency of which, if he is not careful, will lead 
him to give too much attention to the physical aspects of the 
composition. He should for the time being forget that he is 
a compositor and put himself in the place of the average 
reader. He should display those words and lines which from 
that point of view will appeal most effectively to that average 
reader. In Figs. 1 and 2 we are reproducing the headings 
of two advertisements which appeared in the same issue of 
one newspaper. In Fig. 1 the advertiser has not placed 
himself in the place of the readers, but is virtually address- 
ing his advertising to himself by talking of his own business 
relations. In Fig. 2 the advertiser tells readers that they 
can save money by paying cash for their merchandise, and 
thereby appeals to one of the instincts most potent in the 
development of sales. The compositor should consider the 
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Pay Cash for 


Your Groceries 
and SAVE MONEY 


Fic. 2. 

The advertiser responsible for the heading shown above had a better idea of the 
essentials of good advertising, as he has made a distinct appeal to the property 
instinct. This turns the regulations of the wholesale dealers in regard to cash pay- 
ment to the advantage of the consumer, and helps to remove the sting that might 
be occasioned by the retailer’s going on a cash basis. 

















sold at great reductions should form the basis of the most 
prominent display. The names of the articles and the prices, 
when combined, form in themselves this appeal, provided the 
articles are in demand and the prices low. Such phrases as 
‘50% Reductions in Summer Waists” are often employed, in 
which case, because of their more general appeal, those words 
may be most prominent and the specific items, with their 
prices, secondary. This appeal to economy (property) is one 
of the most forceful, and doubtless the most general, of all 
the appeals it is possible to make, as there are very few of us 
who will not jump at a chance to save that for which we 
unfortunately strive most — money. 

On the other hand, price may not be the logical and most 
powerful appeal; the advertiser may be announcing the stock- 
ing of articles which are distinctly new in style — that is, up 
to date — and which, because just received, are not shop worn. 
In that event he is appealing to the instincts of pride (affec- 
tions) and taste, and the compositor should emphasize words 
to that effect prominently. 

It would prove a needless waste of space to go on detailing 
examples covering the various instincts through which articles 

























































may be made to appeal to potential buyers. Those given here 
should start the compositor thinking on his own account, and, 
that done, common sense will do the rest. 

Inasmuch as the larger portion of all advertisements must 
generally be set in small type such as the reader is likely to 
overlook, display lines should be prominent, and to excite 
interest after they have attracted attention the words of those 
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There ts a Story 
that St. Paul’s clock once struck thirteen — 


And a soldier in the reign of William III, who was brought before 
a court-martial for falling asleep on duty on Windsor Terrace, declared 
when attempting to prove his innocence, that he heard St. Paul's 
clock strike thirteen —and several witnesses confirmed his story. 

Though it is not always a matter of life and death to have the 
correct time, it is important, and clocks are much needed these busy 
days in the home or office and on train and shipboard. 

The Wanamaker Jewelry Store has a remarkable collection of clocks 


for all needs. 












Stately and beautiful hall clocks 
with Westminster chimes, in mahog- 
any cases, $270 to $610—the more 
expensive ones fitted with movements 
with two and three chimes. 

Mantel chiming clocks in mahog- 
any cases, $30 to $58. 

Mantel clocks, striking hour and 
half-hour, $6 to $78. 

Ship’s bell clocks, $53 to $142. 

Desk clocks, $4.50 to $30. 

Traveling clocks in folding 
leather cases, $12 to $27. 

Alarm clocks, $1.75 to $7.75. 














JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 











FIG. 3. 

An advertisement in which the heading does not appeal to any of the instincts but 
which has unusual and real value in arousing curiosity. Unlike most 
instances of like character, it has a bearing on the subject 
of the advertisement —clocks. 


lines should be interesting in their appeal to one or another of 
the instincts specified above. 

As too many display lines nullify the effect of each other 
in their diversity of attraction and appeal, thereby distracting 
the reader, few display lines are desirable, which makes the 
selection of the words to be displayed all the more important. 

In the foregoing we have had in mind the “selling adver- 
tisement,” in which some specific thing is offered at a special 
price, or in which the effort to sell has been made through 
appeal to one of the instincts governing action. There is 
another kind of advertisement, which, in small-town news- 
papers, is in the great majority — the “good-will” advertise- 
ment. Whether or not this type of advertisement is rightly 
named (it does not concern itself with developing a good 
opinion of the advertiser in the minds of readers) it is never- 
theless a name applied to that style of advertisement employed 
for the specific purpose of keeping the name of the advertiser, 
and the nature of his business, in the minds of potential buyers 
of what he has for sale. 

In its simplest form, such advertising may be illustrated 
thus: “John Doe; Coal; Kent, Oregon.” There might be 
incorporated other matter of a supplementary nature, such 
as a list of the grades of the coal handled, the street address, 
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telephone number, etc., and it would remain an essentially 
““good-will” advertisement, as no appeal for sales is made to 
one of the instincts which govern buying. To guide the dis- 
play of such advertisements there is no better rule to follow 
than De Vinne’s plan of emphasizing in order as regards size 
the answers to the following questions: “Who? What? 
Where? When?” Though this rule is capable of wide inter- 
pretation, and even misinterpretation, its application with 
common sense and discrimination will save many a mistake. 
As an example of a wrong interpretation the advertisement 
quoted above may be used. In it the “who” might suggest 
that the name of the dealer be made most prominent, but, as 
the name of the dealer in this case also logically supplies the 
“where” element, the article offered, coal (what), is deserving 
of greatest prominence. The physician’s card would be dis- 
played with the “who” applying to the name, as he is offering 
his services; and, in like manner, the name of a prominent 
man, a lecturer, should be most prominent in the advertise- 
ment of his entertainment, as his name forms a basis of appeal 
in itself. 

An advertisement is often written to appeal for a hearing 
with a sentence or phrase concerning something altogether 
unrelated to the article advertised. If such words have real 





BUY YOUR 


SHEDS 


An Early Placing of Orders gives us a good 
supply of Burpee’s Garden Seeds 
They will be scarce later 
Bring in your list 
NOW 


Buy W. S. S. Now! 


WHITE'S 


Broadway Farmington 











Fic. 4. 
Here the article advertised is given dominant display so that it is certain to 
catch the attention of those interested. As a general rule no 
better plan for display is possible. 


value in attracting attention and in exciting interest, as they 
might because of general interest, they may be displayed more 
prominently than the words representing the article for sale. 
An interesting story is suggested by the heading of the 
Wanamaker advertisement (Fig. 3), which will excite interest 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred people, and the fact that it 
concerns a clock makes it all the more valuable since the 
advertisement is on clocks. As a general rule, however, the 
feature line should have a direct relationship to the article 
advertised. In Fig. 4 the article offered for sale is given domi- 
nant display. This is always a good plan, for it is certain to 
get the attention of those interested in the article, which 
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means, of course, a potential buyer. This plan might be 
termed a “ safety first”? measure for compositors. 

Misleading advertising is worse than no advertising, or poor 
advertising, as it may develop anger, suspicion or a lack of 
confidence in the mind of the reader. The compositor should, 
therefore, watch his step and avoid display which will attract 
through subterfuge or deceit. It is doubtful, we repeat, 
whether anything can make a stronger appeal than interesting 
facts concerning the goods or a listing of the items for sale. 
Unnecessary or indefinite headings are waste, as often they 
| get the attention of those who are not interested and 
a: frequently fail to catch the eye of good prospects. To 
play prominently such words as ‘‘We have,”’ as illustrated 
Fig. 5, is poor advertising display. A suggestion for better 
idling of this copy is offered in Fig. 6. 


a 
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The subordinate sections of the large department store 
advertisement should be in effect miniature advertisements in 
themselves, the heading in each instance serving as a guide to 
the articles listed and described therein, with whatever appeal 
there may be emphasized therewith. 

Such display is mainly for the purpose of classification for 
guidance, and yet it can be made a powerful selling force if the 
headings are interesting in their appeal. This display, how- 
ever, should be subordinate to the major display of the adver- 
tisement in its entirety, as common sense will decide. 

If the prices quoted in these classified sections are low it 
is well to emphasize them at the end of the description, and 
this is often accomplished by the use of two-line prices — 
figures that are of the same height as two of the lines of type 
used for the description. To avoid confusion, and to direct 





WE HAVE 


Corn, corn chops, ground by us, Flour, every sack guar- 
anteed, Meal, every sack guaranteed, Bran, 
Feed Oats, Seed Oats and 


Niggerhead Coal 


Try us and be convinced that we give you a square deal 


























Bell Grain Company 


Phone No. 124 











Corn and Corn Chops 


Ground by us. 


Bran, Seed Oats, Feed Oats 
Flour and Meal 


Every Sack Guaranteed. 


Niggerhead Coal 


Try us and be convinced that we give you a square deal. 


BELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Phone No. 124 











Fic. 5. 

Indefinite display, the emphasizing of words which are meaningless in themselves, 
such as is illustrated above, should not be practiced. In this instance the words “We 
have’’ might be considered to be combined with ‘‘ Niggerhead Coal,” but what of 
the other important items sold by this company? Such headings, moreover, have 
no value in arousing curiosity as they do not suggest anything of interest. 


Thus far we have considered general advertisements, cov- 
ering single items in comparatively few words. Such adver- 
tisements may occupy large or small space. There remain 
to be considered those advertisements where many different 
items are offered, such as the usual department store adver- 
tisement. In advertisements of this character the general 
headings should be emphasized in accordance with the general 
ideas outlined above; for example, ‘‘Annual Spring Clearance 
Sale (what); Johnston’s Dry Goods Store (where); July 10 to 
17 Inclusive (when).” If copy to the effect that “‘ 50% Reduc- 
tions in All Lines” are offered is furnished, those words may 
well be displayed prominently, perhaps second in size to the 
main head-line and assuredly more prominent than either the 
“where” or “when” features. It might even be desirable to 
make such words more prominent than the ‘‘ what” element. 
This breaking of the rule is permissible as those lines would 
prove a strong appeal to the property, or economy, instinct. 

The ideas herewith given are not furnished for slavish 
adoption but to form the basis of the compositor’s individual 
thought and to teach him to think for himself along correct 
lines. A compositor instructed to “follow copy” would not 
follow it out of the second-story window of the composing- 
room if a sudden gust of wind should take it from his frame. 
He would consult his good judgment, weigh the possible results, 
and send a boy down-stairs after it. It is the same with dis- 
play—rules requiring no individual thought or discrimination 
can not be formulated. 





Fic. 6. 

A listing of the items to be had from the advertiser when he is making no especial 
appeal for business is always good, as the mere display of the words will catch the 
attention of people interested in these items because of their desire for them. Such 
copy does not, of course, afford opportunity for pretty typographic effects unless the 
compositor neglects the display of items which should be emphasized. 


attention, the price is generally connected with the last line 
alongside by leaders. Quite frequently, too, advertisers empha- 
size prices, even though they are not reduced, to make the 
readers think they are low. Could there be a greater recom- 
mendation of the value of price display and advertising in 
general than that? 

It is needless to write more on this subject. What to dis- 
play is obvious when one will stop to think. If the compositor 
will consider what is to be sold, and to what instinct the article 
appeals most strongly, he will have little difficulty in deter- 
mining what to display. 





LUCK AND WORK. 


We come to believe in luck less and less as we read more, 
think more, listen more; as we talk with people with more 
brains than we possess. 

What is luck? The hardships and privations which you 
have not hesitated to endure; the long nights that you have 
devoted to study when the other fellows were playing pool; 
the pastimes you give up to keep an engagement with a doubt- 
ful prospect; the trains you never failed to catch. Luck means 
the daily reports you were never too tired to make out and 
send to the home office about the day’s work. It means the 
hard, daily thought you gave to your work. It means giving 
your mind, your body, your very soul to your work.— E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. 
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Striking wall-hanger produced and sent out by a progressive 
Kansas printing-plant, the Mail Printing House, of Topeka. 
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Henry M. Martin, Davidson, 
Oklahoma.— The letter-head for the 
Palace Drug Store is neat; the sim- 
plicity of its arrangement and the 
style of type used are responsible for 
an appearance of modest dignity which 
is commendable. 

Simon Trust, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.— The several blotters and 
envelope stuffers, the latter printed 
on card stock, are especially pleasing 
in typography. The arrangement and 
display are such that, with the read- 
able and beautiful Caslon type in use, 
comprehension is easy. 

MaRKEN & BIELFELD, Frederick, 
Marvland.— The several stationery 
forms for Haller & Co. are exception- 
ally neat and show the new Goudy 
series of type to excellent advantage. 
The colors used in printing, a full 
tone and two tints of green on buff- 
colored stock, add considerably to the 
general effectiveness of the several 
designs in the set. 

Cunt W. Lee, Seattle, Washing- 
ton.— The blind-stamped, or blind- 
embossed, panels on the cards you 
sent us are neat and add considerable 
to the pleasing appearance. The plan 
of using blind stamped or embossed 
panels with one-color printing of the 
type will generally result in a more 
pleasing effect than two-color print- 
ing. Such effects are always chaste 
and suggestive of quality. 


W. W. Drumnonp, Fort Collins, 
Colorado.— The blotter for the 
Robinson Printing Company, while 


a little too decorative, is not so much 
so as to appear bizarre. The only 
serious fault, in our opinion, is that 
the shade of red is a little too dark 
and deep, and while, with green, red 
should not be of an orange hue, it 
would have been better if the red had 
been made just a trifle brighter. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, many speci- 
mens of whose work with The ten 
Bosch Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, have been reproduced in this 
department, has sent us the last col- 
lection he expects to send us for some 
time, he having joined the colors for 
a trip to Berlin. The quality is con- 
sistent with that of specimens pre- 
viously sent. We hope Mr. Hunt will 
send us a collection of specimens of a 
different sort from Germany. 

Ora Butss, Payette, Idaho.— We 
commend the neatness of the card for 
R. E. Haynes. If it were intended 
for his professional business-card as 
an attorney, we would consider 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
marked “For Criticism’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





industr ah 


‘Meter, Through | 
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Title-page of eight-page codperative advertising folder produced by The 
Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. The remaining seven pages were occu- 
pied by the display advertising of seven Worcester manufacturers, who, by pool- 
ing their interests, so to speak, were enabled to cut the cost of their advertising 
considerably, particularly as regards distribution. The idea is a good one, and 
could be worked up into a profitable line of business by printers in many other 
localities where a sufficient number of manufacturers are located. 





Literature submitted for this purpose should be 
Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 





satisfactory in every respect. Since 
it is a candidate card, used by Mr. 
Haynes in his campaign for the nom- 
ination as prosecuting attorney, we 
consider the type sizes are too small, 
although, understand us, we do not 
consider this an especially serious or 
an inexcusable fault. 

Harry W. Leccett, Ottawa, 
Ontario.— The book, “‘ Description of 
and Guide to Jasper Park,” is an 
especially handsome one. The cover 
is exceptionally good, thanks to your 
and simple hand-lettered de- 
sign, stamped in gold on the green 
cloth. The printers, The Reid Press, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, handled 
their part of the work in an eminently 
satisfactory manner, and the work as 
a whole reflects credit on all those 
having a hand in its production. 

Howarp VAN Sciver, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida— Specimens of your 
work done in the composing-room of 
The Record Company are of excep- 
tional quality and bear the stamp of 
your individuality. We consider that 
you made too generous use of italic 


clever 


swash capitals in the letter-head 
design for Walter B. Neal. Used 


with restraint, the swash characters 
add quaintness and character to a 
design, especially when used to begin 
words otherwise set in lower-case 
characters, but when entire lines are 
set in italic swash capitals the effect 
is quite too fanciful, we believe you 
will agree. 

Doak Printinc Company, Man- 
chester, Tennessee.— While we con- 
sider the samples of job-printing you 
have sent us satis‘actory in a general 
way, and for all practical purposes, 
there are in evidence serious violations 
of harmony in the combinations of 
type-faces used. General information 
on the requirements for type harmony 
are given in the review of H. W. 
MecNiven’s work which appears else- 
where in this department, and, as the 
points covered there apply to your 
work, there is no need for repetition 
here. Your paper is reviewed in the 
“Newspaper Work’ department of 
this issue. 

J. H. Van Derweet, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— The blotters are all excep- 
tionally pleasing and neat. In the 
selection of type and colors you have 
exercised commendable judgment, as 
the typography is both legible and 
pleasing, while the colors are attrac- 
tive and harmonious. Cutting out 
the tint-blocks for the daisy picture 



















We Announce 
A Change 
of Name 


R 
B 


". 


Web Apologies to KC. B. 
“Je Towne Gossip” 


Four pages of an announcement of change in firm-name, illustrating how a desire for the unusual leads one to lose sight of other considerations of importance. 
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DEAR PUBLIC: 

WE HAVE changed our name. 
eee 

CONGRATULATE us. 
eee 

BUT do not kiss us. 
»e 6 

FOR WE are not « bride. 
see 

AS YOU can readily see. 

BY looking at us. 
eee 

BUT WE merely change our name. 
eee 

FOR business reasons. 
eee 

AND then. 

YOU NEVER know. 

WHEN one’s wife is. 

LOOKING. 


FOR 2 long time. 
. 


OUR NAME ta — 

HUBBARD & Bolton Co. 
eee 

BUT FROM now on. 

IT Is. an 


eee 


HUBBARD BROTHERS. 
eee 


OUR management. 
oe 


IS TO be the same. 


EXCEPT we hope. 

eee 
WISER. a 
OuR PRINTING. - 
IS TO be the same. 
EXCEPT ecrTen. 
OUR service « ‘tle us. 
IT IMPROVES. 
WITH AGE. i 


COME AND see us. 
eee 


AND THE improvements. 
WE HAVE ane : 
AND ARE wahing 

FOR YOUR SERVICE. 

WE HAVE mt - 

MORE MACHINERY. 

AND HAVE rented another office. 
AND mined it i 

AND THE office towel 

FELL DOWN and broke. 

AND WE Secaaalien 

AND IT is don : 

AND THE glue-pot. 
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is ASBOILING. | r 
HUBBARD BROTHERS. 
PRINTERS. see 
SAME ADDRESS. | 
MITCHELL ae 2 * Forsyth. 
SAME Phone. 
MAIN 3920. | 
P.S. 


eee 
ANOTHER ue changing. 
OurR NAME. Se 
MR. BOLTON. - 
ea. 
IS NOW a moh 
AND IF his congregation. 
AND HIS dees 
AND EVERYTHING. 
EVER FOUND ot 
THAT HE wes once. 
A PRINTER. ee 
IT WOULD be. . 
SOP. : 

WE THANK YOu. 


In this 


instance legibility and dignity, important considerations in an announcement, have been sacrificed for the adaptation of a style of composition followed in a comic 
column which appears in one of our metropolitan papers. For further particulars read review of Hubbard Brothers which appears on this page. 


was quite skilfully done, and the drawing itself 
We believe the result would have pleased 
you better had the illustration of the daisy been 
run at the top of the blotter instead of at the 
In any event, balance would have been 
better in that position than where now placed. 


is good. 


bottom. 


W. E. Errett, Englehart, Ontario.— O} 
the two printings of your letter-head for The 
Courier Printing Company, we prefer the one 
in which the initial letters of the main display 
line are printed in orange to the one in which 
the small line, ‘Printers and Publishers,” is 
printed in that color. That line is quite 
small, and set in light-face type, so that when 
printed in the orange, which is weak in tone, 
the line is weakened instead of emphasized, 
and the tone of the design as a whole is broken 
up. Spacing is too wide between the words 
“Englehart” and “Ontario,” and the effect 
is bad not only for that reason but also because 
the line is made too long, the effect of which 
is to make the pyramidal shape of the group 
as a whole irregular. 

HvusparpD Brortuers, Atlanta, Georgia.— 
We feel that your announcement of the change 
in firm-name should have been dignified and 
arranged in such manner that the facts of the 
case might easily be ascertained through easy 
comprehension of legible typography. The 
style of composition you employed is similar 
to that of a certain comic column which we 
have seen in some newspaper, the first two or 
three words of each line being set in capitals 
regardless of their importance. This style is 
further characterized by short lines of irregu- 
lar length, broken generally according to 
sense. The fact that a period is placed at the 
end of each line, regardless of whether or not 
a sentence ends there, makes clear reading 
difficult if not out of the question, even 
though, as stated, the lines are broken accord- 
ing to sense. The star dashes used between 
the lines also add to the complexity. The 
fact that the copy has been treated in a 
frivolous manner is also a fault in our opinion, 
and, while it was no doubt done to get away 


meritorious. 


from the ordinary and conventional, the ordinary 
and conventional would have been better. 
the standpoint of printing, the workmanship is 


Orto H. Wisotske, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your 
work continues to impress us with its clean-cut 


From 


do 


AN INVITATION 


Another use for the service flag in printing. First page of 
four-page invitation to a reception tendered one of the boys 
in the service of Uncle Sam by his friend, Otto H. Wisotske, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the designer of the folder. 


businesslike character. 
see the improvement in setting you made over 
the dance poster printed by another printer. 


It requires no expert to 


We 
not doubt that the original struck you as 


funny; to us, in the light of present-day equip- 
ment and example, such printing appears more 


like a tragedy. The invitation to the recep- 
tion tendered a friend home on furlough from 
an army camp represents a good idea in the 
use of a service flag. The first page is repro- 
duced in the hope that it will suggest similar 
use to other printers under like circumstances. 
The cover of the program for the ‘Hundred 
Point Club” is neat and pleasing, but the 
selection of paper for the inside pages was 
poor, considering that half-tones were to be 
employed, as the printing of the illustrations 
demonstrates. 

ArtHuR F. Droste, Waverly, Iowa.— 
“The Periscope,” year-book of the local high 
school, is much superior in quality to the 
general run of such work. Most of the hali- 
tones are cleanly printed, and sharp, though 
a little gray, which suggests that a little more 
ink or a better grade of ink could have been 
used to advantage. The advertisements, 
while not exceptionally good, are satisfactory. 
We regret that in them you used Webb, an 
outline type, to a large extent for display, for 
that style does not harmonize at all with the 
rather large sizes of solid display letters used 
in combination. It may be that this type 
was not used from choice but from necessity, 
as no doubt you do not have a large equipment 
of the more pleasing styles of type. 

BRowNSTEIN-Louts Company, Los Angeles, 
California— Your new 1018 catalogue is 
exceptionally well designed and printed. Our 
readers will be interested in the fact that this 
company is engaged in the manufacture of 
men’s furnishing goods, such as overalls, khaki 
clothing, shirts, etc., and that the many 
illustrations appearing in the large book were 
printed from half-tones of actual unretouched 
photographs showing the various garments 
on men posed in characteristic attitudes, in 
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many instances graphically illustrating the 
occupations for which the articles are suited, 
such as railroad engineering, mining, farming, 
etc. Photographic illustration has a_ distinct 
value in the fact that it shows the goods exactly 
as the eye sees them, coloring excepted, without 
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admirer of the typography of W. F. Melton, of 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Melton’s printing was 
admired especially for the reason that with type 
and typefounder’s decorators only, effects were 
secured which approximated in general appear- 
ance the work of the commercial artist. As a 
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The Artisan is the monthly organ of trade 
education in Connecticut and it contains news 
concerning all the industrial schools conducted 
by that State, although it is produced by the 
printing classes of the school at Bridgeport. The 
July issue has recently reached the editor of this 
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1923 Main Street 


Group of specimens representative of the smashing, unconventional style which has characterized the work of W. F. Melton, Dallas, Texas, for many years. 
The originals were in a variety of pleasing and harmonious colors. 


any possibility of deceit being worked in with an 
air-brush in the hands of an artist. 

Wartson-JoNEs, INCORPORATED, San Diego, 
California—— The large number of specimens 
which invariably make up the collections you 
send us demonstrate that good printing is the 
rule with you. The tendency to spread oneself 
on an occasional job and allow the rest to go with 
a slap and a bang is all too frequent, and it is 
gratifying to know that you are willing to have 
so many of your specimens passed upon. The 
work from every standpoint is 
assuredly of high order, and the 
pleasing and effective typography 
is backed up in every instance by 
excellent presswork. We note 
that capitals are employed in mass 
in several instances. The com- 
parative illegibility of capitals 
makes it advisable to confine their 
use to few lines of few words, where 
used they are effective because of 
the contrast and emphasis they 
afford with lower-case characters, 
which should generally be used. 
An interesting business-card is 
reproduced. 

A NUMBER of years ago, when 
this writer was studying the 
specimens of printing reproduced 
in these columns and in similar 
departments of other trade jour- 
nals for suggestions, he was an 


compositor Mr. Melton was no stickler for con- 
ventionality, and, as a consequence, his work 
commanded attention because of its unusual 
appearance. Mr. Melton does little, if any, work 
at the case nowadays, but, nevertheless, there is 
that same character in his product now which 
commended it to our admiration in former days, 
as a large package of specimens recently received 
demonstrates. Needless to say it is good work, 
but, in some instances, we think our old tutor 
employs larger sizes of type than he should. 


K. S. HERYER 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS, INSURANCE 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
AMERICAN BUILDING 
Marin 940 


An idea in business-card printing which adds distinction. By Watson-Jones, 


Incorporated, San Diego, California. 


department, and it is especially good from the 
typographic standpoint both as regards text and 
advertising pages. Presswork would be improved 
by aslightly firmer impression. We note evidences 
of offset on several pages. The patriotic cover- 
design, made up entirely from typefounder’s 
materials, is good, although an improvement 
would result if the two lines in roman capitals, 
which appear immediately below the name of 
the paper, were set one size smaller, the lines 
thereby being made shorter than the main line 
above and the shape of the group 
more pleasing. 

THE SuTTON Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— The folder an- 
nouncing your change of firm- 
name is faulty in the manner in 
which it must be opened. Folders, 
broadsides, and the like, should be 
so printed that when unfolded by 
recipients each succeeding page 
presents itself without the whole 
having to be twisted in the hands 
while being opened. Hold this 
folder in the hands with the front 
bearing the word ‘““Announcement” 
in its regular upright position 
before you. Open the first fold 
and your eyes meet blank space. 
Is one likely to go farther after 
encountering this? Open the next 
fold and a printed page appears, 
but it is upside down; it must be 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


E shall move on or before 

July 1, 1918, to new 

and larger quarters in the 

United Publishers Cor- 

ij poration Building, 2 31- 

24.9 West Thirty-ninth 

Street, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, 

New York. Increased mechanical facilities at 

the new address will make it possible for us to 

meet any demands that may be made upon us in 

the future. Catalogs, booklets, advertisement 

composition, advertising literature of the better 

class—theseare our specialties and we shallcon- 

“tinue to produce them incorrect style and form. 

We have atour command the services of the best 

writers, artists and workmen and the qualityof 

our work will be, as heretofore, of the highest. 

Oswald Press, 2 31 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City 


JosEru L. HERSCHMANN 
PERIOD FURNITURE 


SIXTH AVENUE 


NM ew Dork 








New York 


BROADWAY AT GIST STREET 


PHE CAFE DES ARTISTES - ONE WEST SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET > NEW YORK 


a, 3 K aes 7) . > Fy 
IRGINIA _/ARRABEE @"/ JoRO ru Jox 
NS ‘. 


TICKET ONE DOLLAR 


Sarurpay Eveninc 


- APRIL TWENTY-SEVENTH ° Eicur-Trirry > Novereen-Eicoreee © 


OSWALD PRESS 


DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF DISTINCTIVE PRINTING 
TWO THIRTY ONE WEST THIRTY NINTH STREET 
BRYANT FIVE EIGHT TWO THREE 
NEW YORK CITY 


EDWARD A MILLER 


SEER SA ES EA 


Spring Exhibition of “Packarp Twin-Sixes 


Marcu 30 To Aprit 6 


WE HAVE AN INTERESTING DISPLAY OF BOTH STOCK 
AND CUSTOM BODY PACKARD TWIN-SIXES THAT ARE 
NOT TO BE SEEN AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW, 


So COMPLETE 15 THIS LINE THAT WE BELIEVE IT TO 

BE TO YOUR INTEREST TO VISIT OUR HARTFORD 

HEADQUARTERS AND INSPECT THESE UNUSUAL SPECI. 

MENS OF MOTOR CARRIAGE DESIGN AND ENGINEER- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT. 


Pacxarp Moror Car Company of New Yorx - Wassincton Srreet a¢ Park 


Group of excellent specimens of typography, designed by 
Edwin A. Miller and produced by the Oswald Press, New 
York city. The very pleasing typography was enhanced 
in the originals by the use of beautiful paper, the com- 
posite effect being that of dignity, beauty and quality. 
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twisted —the left hand grasping the point pre- 
viously held by the right and vice versa — before 
the type-matter is upright before your eyes. In 
n important broadside such an error would 
andicap the advertising effectiveness materially 
because of the difficulty experienced in reaching 
the reading-matter tucked away on the inside. 

Epwin A. MILter, New York city.— All the 

vecimens of your work with the 

iswald Press bear the impress of 
master craftsman and are worthy 

of being followed as examples by 
her typographers. Several of 
1e forms are reproduced on the 
receding page. 

J. MANSFIELD, Mount Vernon, 
New York.— The several speci- 

‘ens done by the boys of the 
scational school who are under 
yur direction are neat and well 
rinted. On the slip, “A New 
\rithmetic,’’ we would prefer to 
ive the two lines of the heading 
ntered, with no rules beneath 
iem. The use of periods to fill 
he second line to the width of the 
iatter below is not pleasing, and 
hey do not fulfil the purpose for 
hich they were intended. This 
s true because they are so small 
i proportion to the size of the 
‘tters of the line and do not cover 
corresponding amount of space 
m the paper. In order to further 
arry out the symmetrical form of 
the design as a whole, the last line 
f the text and the name of the 
vriter which appears below should 
likewise have been centered. Of 
ourse there is no serious fault in 
placing the italic credit line at the 
right side, as it is, but the appear- 
ance is better when centered under 
the matter. The red used for the 
initial letter is a little too deep and 
does not brighten the page as it 
should. Your own letter-head is 
quite pleasing. 

Davin J. Fintey, New York 
city.— All the specimens in your 
last consignment are satisfactory, 
especially considering the charac- 
ter of the various forms and the 
purposes for which they were 
intended. The main trouble with 
the advertisement for the Auto- 
mobile Sundries Company, on 
which you asked specific criticism, 
is in its complexity. The type- 
matter is broken up into far too 
many groups, or parts, and words 
are displayed which in themselves 
—and as displayed — have no 
display value. In fact the words 
“announce” and ‘ready for dis- 
tribution” are meaningless unless 
tied up with the name of the 
object that is ready for distribu- 
tion. The fact that the company’s 
new catalogues in English and 
Spanish are out could profitably 
be emphasized in lines outside the 
text-matter, where they are now 
slightly displayed in bold-face 
type run in with the light-face 
text. The matter is so written 
that it would be difficult to display it in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner, but by revamping the 
copy much better display, from all standpoints, 
would be possible. However, taking the copy as 
it is, an improvement would be secured by follow- 
ing the suggestions made above. 

WE ARE indebted to the Gotham Studios, 
Incorporated, 1133 Broadway, New York city, 
for specimens of the various correspondence and 
office forms utilized by that organization in the 
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conduct of its business. These forms are all 
decidedly unusual, being hand-lettered in a 
robust, characterful style of letter, expressing 
admirably the line of business, advertising art. 
The stationery forms, letter-head, envelope, bill- 
head, etc., are printed in a lemon yellow, deepened 
somewhat, and, while many would not admire 
such a color on stationery forms, it is valuable 


MARTIN ULLMAN 


ASSOCIATED WITH 


GOTHAM 


STUDIOS INCORPORATED 
Si. James Bldg + 1133 Broadway 


Three pages from a four-page folder used by Martin Ullman, New York city, as his 
business-card. On the first page, the regular business-card text appeared as 

reproduced at the top of the group. 

cards, reproduced above, appeared, while on the fourth page 


some effectively written arguments as to the merit of 
Gotham Studios advertising art was indulged in. 


from the standpoint of attention value, as few 
have seen such a color so used. The package 
label is printed in a rather deep brown, a color 
that is much more pleasing, but of course it 
lacks what the other forms possess in the respect 
of unusual color. However, this label, thanks to 
the cleverness of the organization, is remarkably 
distinctive in design, and of course will attract 
attention for that reason. Several of the forms 
are reproduced elsewhere in this issue, so that our 


On the inside pages the two car- 
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readers may get whatever value in a suggestive 
way that there is in them. 

J. L. Keppir, Bear Lake, Michigan— The 
general design of the letter-head for ‘‘The Keddi- 
print Papers” is satisfactory, as the arrangement 
of the several parts is orderly and systematic. 
In our opinion the effect as a whole is too con- 
gested, to relieve which, and to retain the same 
general style, would require that 
the matter at the sides of the main 
display group be set in smaller 
type, and the matter running 
across the top spaced farther away 
from the matter below. However, 
the copy making up the groups at 
the two sides of the large central 
group is important and should be 
prominent. Even so, if this mat- 
ter had been set smaller the 
increased amount of white space 
which would then be apparent 
around the lines would furnish 
contrast so that the smaller lines 
would doubtless have greater 
prominence than the lines now 
have, crowded as they are. We 
do not admire the bold linotype 
face employed in this heading, on 
account of the extreme variation 
between the light and heavy ele- 
ments of the letters. It might be 
advisable to try another style 
when the present supply of letter- 
heads is exhausted, with a view to 
overcoming some of the objections 
noted in this paragraph. 

THE HOUSING BOOK of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manu- 
facturers, Cleveland, Ohio, “As a 
Man Liveth,” recently received 
from the publicity bureau of that 
organization, is one of the hand- 
somest books of like character that 
we have seen in*some months. 
The size is roughly 8! by 11 
inches and it is bound in boards, 
covered with brown Strathmore 
De Luxe on the sides, with a 
smooth black paper over the 
hinge, and which extends an inch 
and one-half over the sides. At 
the point of vertical balance on 
the first cover-page, and in the 
horizontal center of the section 
covered with brown paper, an 
illustration of a cottage appears. 
This is printed in black froma line 
engraving and from a tint-block 
in light brown on smooth buff 
stock, the print being pasted in a 
blind-stamped panel on the cover. 
The illustration itself appears in a 
hot-stamped panel on the tipped- 
on sheet. The inside pages are 
printed on dull-coated India stock, 
the type-matter and the illustra- 
tions being in black. Tint-blocks 
printed in buff serve as_back- 
grounds for all illustrations, and 
the buff brightens up the pages 
considerably. Typography and 
presswork are of a high order 
throughout. The book bears the 
imprint of the well-known firm of 
The Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, which in itself is 
sufficient recommendation of its quality. 

GOLDEN-REED PRINTING Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— The specimens you have sent 
us are all simply and neatly arranged. Display 
is also good, proper emphasis being given all the 
features in the various specimens. The use of 
Copperplate Gothic, a rather extended block 
letter, with any text letter, most of which are of 
narrow shape, is displeasing. The wide difference 
between the shape and character of these two 
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End-leaf and cover of handsome book produced by The Byrd Printing Company, Atlanta, Georgia, for the West Point Manufacturing Company, a large cotton 
organization of the South. Particulars concerning the book may be had upon reference to the review which appears on this page. 


styles of type make it almost out of the question 
to use them together with pleasing results. We 
say almost, because when the text characters are 
used for large display lines and the other style 
for the very small lines of unimportant matter 
the result is satisfactory, because, 
then, the difference between the 
two styles is not pronounced as it is 
when they are employed in approx- 
imately uniform sizes. If the small 
matter which appears near the cen- 
ter of the title-page of the folder for 
the United Metals & Power Cor- 
poration, which is printed on colored 
enameled stock, were set in narrower 
measure, so that its depth would be 
greater than its width, the effect 
would be more pleasing, for then it 
would conform to the narrow shape 
of the page and the white space 
would be more uniformly distributed. 
We note with pleasure that you 
employ Caslon to a large extent, and 
this is commendable, for there is no 
better face for all-round printing. 
THE Byrp PRINTING ComMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia.— The production 
of the handsome book, “‘A Tale of 
Five Cities,” is an achievement to 
which you are privileged to point 
with pride. Every detail has been 
worked out with skill and intelligent 
taste. Being a pictorial representa- 
tion of the works of the West Point 
Manufacturing Company, West 
Point, Georgia, operator of large 
cotton-mills, dye-works, etc., in 
several cities, the pages of the book 
are largely given over to pictures. 
Aside from the factory illustrations, 
there are those showing the various 
schools where the children of the 
workers are educated, scenes about 
the school playgrounds, the homes 
of workers, etc. These pictures are 
printed in one color, brown. In 


a 
PN 


ea a 


addition, there are a number of descriptive pages 
where data concerning the organization are 
printed from type, which appears inside appro- 
priate illustrative panels. These descriptive 
pages are printed in three colors, the type-matter 


being in black whereas the illustrative panel 
backgrounds are printed in two grays. These 
are printed from |half-tones of wash-drawings 
and in every instance give a picture represen- 
tation of the subject. The pages of the book are 
9 by 11 inches, and the fact that 
there are sixty-four pages in the 
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blest.A dearer, 
sweeter spot than 


all the rest. 


ie § Aishome thespot 
ofearth supremely 





Montgomery. 


Decorative page from handsome book by The Byrd Printing Company which 


is reviewed at length on this page. 


book, and that on eighty per cent 
of the pages full-page half-tones 
appear — some in one color, others 
in two Colors and still others in three 
colors — will give our readers an 
idea of the immensity of the work. 
On a four-page spread, in the center, 
two large half-tones are printed 
alongside, one being 1714 by 9 
inches while the other is 15 by 9 
inches. These provide a_ group 
showing of the several large build- 
ings, the mills proper. Heavy white 
enameled paper was used for the 
text pages. The end-leaves are 
especially beautiful. The one pasted 
to the front cover contains a cotton- 
picking scene printed in process 
colors in the center, while the page 
facing it presents a like treatment of 
a view of the factories at night. 
Surrounding the two illustrations is 
a solid panel printed in light gray of 
a green hue, while outside this panel 
and bleeding off the sheet, a panel 
about % of an inch wide appears in 
a deep shade of the same gray. 
Extending up from this outer panel, 
and over the two pages and the 
illustrations thereon, a giant tree in 
silhouette, except for some white 
shading lines in the trunk, is printed 
in the same deep gray. The effect 
is delightful and suggests looking 
past the tree to the scenes beyond. 
The end-leaves at the back are 
treated in the same manner except 
that the pictures are changed. The 
illustrations on this page will give 
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our readers some idea of the character of the 
cover, although it must not be permitted to 
reflect on the beauty of the original on account of 
the fact that it is impossible to retain the values 
of the colors of the original in our one-color 
alf-tone. The book was bound in_ boards, 

»vered with an art paper of a soft light green 
olor, approximating in texture that of chamois 
kin. The illustration forming the design on the 
over was printed in colors and tipped into a 
tamped panel on the cover proper. The excel- 
nce of the general format and the taste shown 
1 the production throughout are worthy of 
<ceptional praise, but our appreciation would 

»t be complete if we were to omit mention of 
re clean presswork throughout. Considering 
1e large number of large plates, it is remarkable 
vat every one was periectly printed. We con- 
der ourselves fortunate indeed in being per- 
1itted to examine so noteworthy an example of 
he printing art. 

“OQucHT WE TO PRAy FoR Our ENEMIES”’ is 

he title of a handsome booklet produced and sent 
ut by the shop of William Edwin Rudge, New 
Tork city, as a representative example of the 
haracter of his printing, of which quality is the 
ule and not the exception. In all respects it is 
a line with many other specimens of like nature 
ent out in the past by that house, and, as we 
iave never received any examples of advertising 
ilong the ordinary lines from Rudge, we assume 
hat these beautiful examples of printing are 
sent out primarily as advertising. The idea 
vehind all the units seems to have been to present 
yrospects with interesting and beautiful printed 
things which would be retained and prized by all 
eceiving copies. Since no advertising talk 
ippears on any of them, the imprint of the firm, 
inconspicuously placed and in modest type, 
impresses one in a subtle and forceful manner, 
and it is doubtful if a bold bid for business, 
supplemented by claims of superiority of product 
or equipment, would bring greater returns. The 
cover of this booklet is made of buff Italian hand- 
made paper, on which the border and a leaf 
ornament, underneath two type-lines thereon, 
ire hot-stamped, while the two lines of type 
bearing the words quoted at the outset are 
printed in brown from Bookman type of modest 
size. The booklet is tied with brown cord match- 
ing the brown ink used for the type-lines. The 
text pages are also printed with brown ink from 
Bookman, the paper used being a hard-finished 
antique paper of high quality and with deckled 
edges. 

FRANK E. CARLSEN, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
— The envelope design for The Messenger Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, printed in two shades 
of brown ink on brown bond stock, is pleasing in 
design, but the presswork is not clear and sharp. 
Doubtless the ink was too soft. Bond-papers 
require a stiff bond-ink and should be printed 
with a firm, hard impression so that the ink may 
be forced into the fibers of the paper with a mini- 
mum of relief showing on the reverse side of the 
sheet. The letter-head design is not in keeping 
with the character of the envelope design. Where 
the latter is set in small sizes of type, simply 
arranged, the former is set in large type, and the 
arrangement is rather complex through the 
introduction of so many rules in paneling and 
other ornamental features which add nothing of 
beauty to the design. The matter appearing 
inside the two panels does not fit into the panels 
nicely and the appearance of the white space is 
irregular and the type-lines are disorderly. The 
fact that you have used italic capitals for the 
matter appearing in these panels is also a fault. 
The diagonal lines of the letters contrast dis- 
agreeably with the upright lines on the sides of 
the panels. Italic capitals are an abomination 
in themselves when used for entire words. Had 
the half-tone which is printed in light brown 
underneath the type, which appears in a darker 
brown, been printed about eighteen points higher 
on the sheet, and the lines which appear over it 
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grouped closer together, with the matter in the 
two panels set in legible type in readable fashion 
underneath the underscoring rule beneath the 
main display line, space on the paper would be 
conserved and, with other suggestions for 
improvement made above followed out, the 
result would be much more pleasing. 

ArtHur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The last collection of specimens received 
from you contains some exceptionally fine 
examples of typographic design. The envelope 
stuffers are especially good in typography and 
color use. We note that you specifically ask us 
to make suggestions for the improvement of your 


N the years to come 
an American will be 
in ill repute among 

the patriotic people of this 
great country unless he is 
able to show an army or 
navy discharge, or one or 
more Liberty Bonds. 


es 


¥ 


The Fourth and Biggest Lib- 
erty Loan campaign is now 
under way and Uncle Sam 
will be expecting, you 
to do your duty. 


Have You Bought Yours? 





Adapted from subject-matter appearing on a blotter 
sent out by William Eskew, printer, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, during the Third Liberty Loan campaign. 


work, but, instead of regretting our inability to 
do so, we are glad of the fact that no faults exist 
which demand correction. It is not the practice 
of this writer to offer suggestions to contributors 
based on his own likes and dislikes. That would 
be unfair and wrong. A department such as this 
can be constructive only if its suggestions are 
based on fundamentals. For example, two 
designs may be equally good as far as an analysis 
according to the principles of design shows, but 
they may be set in two styles of type. One of 
those faces is admired by the writer, say, while 
the other is not, but some other equally capable 
judge may like the style we do not admire better 
than the one ef our choice. With no better 
reason for a choice between types than there 
often is, either judge would be doing wrong to 
say that one design was better than the other. 
As a more specific example of what personal 
choice might result in if this writer were to allow 
it to sway him, two similar jobs equally correct 
according to fundamentals might be taken, the 
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only difference of account being that one is set 
in Scotch Roman, or Bodoni, or some other 
similar letter, between the light and heavy 
elements of which there is considerable variation, 
while the other is in Caslon Old Style, or some 
similar face, between the elements of which there 
is less variation. This writer has a personal 
dislike for roman letters such as Bodoni and 
Scotch Roman, but he can not allow his prefer- 
ence for the more uniform type-faces to govern 
his decisions. He considers that Caslon is much 
more satisfactory under all conditions than either 
Scotch Roman or Bodoni, but realizes that others 
in whose knowledge and judgment he has con- 
fidence think otherwise. On coated stock the 
last-named faces often appear hard to read 
because of the blur caused by the heavy lines, 
the fine lines being very faint, whereas on either 
rough or smooth paper, Caslon and faces similar 
to it show to good advantage. From an artistic 
standpoint the colors used on the folder for the 
Duquesne Burner Service Company — orange, 
bright green and black —are just what you 
called them, a ‘“‘scream’”’; but, from another 
standpoint, they are especially effective. No one 
would fall asleep with that combination staring 
him in the face. Perhaps that is what your 
customer desired; and, if so, “he got what he 
wanted,” as you state. 

H. W. McNiven, Brattleboro, Vermont.— 
Blue and green make a poor color combination 
for printing typographic designs. The effect of 
that combination is to make one feel depressed; 
it is quite dull and displeasing. A study of color 
and the principles which govern correct color use 
would teach you to avoid such combinations. 
Likewise, the study of type harmony teaches 
one to use type-faces together — when more 
than one are used in the design — which have 
features of construction in common which are 
essential to make their use together pleasing. In 
your blotter, ‘Stylish and Refined Printing,” you 
have used three distinct styles of type, all entirely 
different in character — a roman text and a block 
letter. In fact, these are representative of the 
three groups under which all type-faces are 
classified. Text letters may be used satisfac- 
torily with the other two styles only when that 
text is so much larger in proportion than the 
lines set in either of the other two styles that the 
difference in shape and character of design is 
not pronounced. When in approximately uni- 
form sizes the use of any two of the three styles 
together is a most serious fault, while the employ- 
ment of all three under the same conditions 
makes the appearance still worse. Text letters 
are not as easily read as either of the other two 
styles, and the use of this style should be confined 
to few lines of few words, preferably only display 
lines, the name of a firm, say, in the signature. 
Of the three styles, the roman is by far the best, 
and ninety-nine per cent of all printing can be 
done in that style of type with better results 
than when either of the other two are used. 
The letter-head, like the blotter, is rather too 
elaborate, especially in the use of colors; and the 
rules printed in gold, which, by the way, show 
unsightly joints, simply add to the effect of 
complexity without serving any purpose what- 
ever. The design is also crowded. Had the same 
matter been set in roman, the work would be 
far better from every standpoint. It is a mistake 
to attempt to occupy all available space, as it is 
to consider that prominence depends on size 
alone. Display prominence is a relative matter. 
A large line of type crowded by other lines 
almost if not quite so large does not have nearly 
the prominence that a smaller line has when set 
off with a background of white space. We 
caution you against the use of many colors in 
simple type-designs. One or two—with the 
second a bright color, sparingly used —are 
sufficient in the majority of cases. Note the 
work of the Oswald Press which is reproduced 
in this issue. Those examples are representative 
of the best quality of present-day printing. 





OUR BOYS WHO HAVE ENTERED THEIR COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


Service Flag of The Henry O. Shepard Company and The Inland Printer Company. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Advertising Blotters. 

The evolution of the blotter into a pretentious and really 
effective advertising medium is one of the noticeable incidents 
of the growth and advancement of the advertising and printing 
business. There was a time —and it was a comparatively 
short time ago — when the blotter, like most other forms of 
advertising and publicity, was little more than a business-card 
on an enlarged scale. It carried the name and address and 
character of business of the distributor and that was all. It 
was typical of the advertis- 
ing of that era when it was 
considered sufficient to ac- 
quaint the public with the 
fact that certain articles 
could be bought from a cer- 
tain firm at a certain store. 
‘John Jones, Dealer in Gro- 
ceries and Meat,” or ‘“‘Buy 
Your Printing From John 
Smith,” were about the only 
messages these messengers of 
publicity ever carried to the 
desks of those who were in 
the market to buy. 


customers appreciate the fact that 

we poe a both the Brais and Ability. 

41 equipment) to produce the 
Enating thst money 

can buy—in Texas 


nybody can make Low Prices - 
, —but it takes BRAINS to 
“a> make a Better Article” 


The blotter of the Arrow Press, Philadelphia, shown here, 
printed in patriotic colors, and containing cleverly written 
publicity material, is particularly pleasing. Few will receive 
it who will not give it more than a casual reading. It bears 
a convincing appeal, which is so presented that it will be 
read. A novel feature which attracts is the Liberty Bell, 
itself an advertising message, in which the familiar crack 
which exists in the genuine bell is represented by red letters. 
The blotter of the Melton Printing Company, of Dallas, 
Texas, also shown here, is 
another type of a specially 
pleasing piece of printing. 
In a somewhat different 
manner it bears the same 
message on the subject of 
good printing and why and 
where to buy it. The two 
afford clear proof of the 
advantage of putting care 
into the production of all 
forms of advertising litera- 
ture, even though it be 
issued in one of the com- 
monest forms — the adver- 
tising blotter. 








jas Printing Co. 
“The Shop that was built on Quality” — 
Dallas, Texse 
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But blotters today are 
of quite a different charac- 
ter. They have kept pace 
with all other mediums for 
advertising. Still retaining 
their character as an article 
of usefulness, they have the 
added value to the firms 
which send them out of 
bearing an advertising mes- 
sage that conforms in every 
way to the approved meth- 
ods of the present time of presenting publicity and advertising 
material. This is true of the great bulk of blotters issued by 
advertising agencies, both for themselves and their patrons. 
The credit for the transformation of the blotter from a more 
or less doubtful medium to one that is generally accepted as 
productive of results is due to the printing-trade. Printers 
are producing these “‘daily reminders” in an attractive form, 
often specimens of the best quality of printing. Not only 
that, but they convey worth-while publicity talks. 

Of the many advertising blotters that come to this depart- 
ment we reproduce ‘here (Figs. 1 and 2) two specimens that 
illustrate the kind and quality that printers of this country 
are turning out — the kind that apparently have been prepared 
and printed with thought and care and the kind that get their 
messages onto the desks of the busy business men, and stay 
there some time, in addition to being merely ink absorbers. 
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THE ARROW PRESS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ART OF PRINTING 


2233-35 N. Tenth St., Phila., 


Fixing a Price for 
Printing. 

We suppose no problem 
of the printing business has 
been discussed more and 
longer than that of prices 
and costs. As we have had 
occasion to mention before, 
it is conceded generally that 
printers have been lax in the 
question of costs, and, because of this and the price-cutting 
tendency of some in the trade, there has in the past been no 
standard of prices for printing of quality such as exists in the 
market of other commodities. It is for this reason that the pub- 
licity matter of many of the best printing-concerns today is, to a 
large extent, devoted to this problem of acquainting the public 
with the fact that the trade has attained a different basis; that 
good printing means the payment of a certain price; and that 
when other printers quote figures below those they are prepared 
to give in return a product which is below standard. In an excel- 
lent folder (Fig. 3) bearing the title “‘We Don’t Guess About 
Our Business — We Know,” the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, 
Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio, exploits the matter in this way: 

“Tn what way will you profit by dealing with a printing- 
house which knows every item of its costs to an absolute cer- 
tainty? Just as it is to your advantage to deal with a retail 
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establishment which knows what 
goods cost, what it costs to do 
business, and which exacts a 
definite percentage of profit 
from every sale. You always 
pay a fair price—you are 
never overcharged nor under- 
charged. 

“You can buy printing 
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up of random names taken 
from the telephone books or 
local directories, without knowl- 
edge of the people to be ad- 
dressed. Frequently the people 
whose names are on the list 
have changed their residence 
or have died. This is particu- 
larly true in large cities. A 


cheaper than this institution | DONT GUESS circular issued by Nathaniel 


ll it t —we d t Fisher & Co., New York, makes 
sas crt “ne af ABOUT OUR a suggestion that seems ean 


attempt to dispute this fact. 


But — every piece of printing | BUS INE SS while and which with modifica- 


has a certain value. When you 

buy it for less, the printer finds, 

before the work is completed, 

that he has taken it at too low 

a price. You believe you have 

saved money but you are mis- 

taken. The amount which you 

seemingly have saved comes 

out of the work — you get just 

what you pay for—no more. 
‘Another thing. Have you 

ever noticed that the printing 

upon which you seem to have 

economized most causes you the 

greatest trouble and is the most 

unsatisfactory? The printing- 

house which knows what the 

production of a piece of work is 

worth will produce it for that 

amount. You will not be ex- 

pected to do a lot of detailed 

work which the printer can’t 

afford to do because he accepted the work at too low a figure.”’ 
The folder contains a reproduction of a letter from Edward 

N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, to 

Joseph A. Borden, secretary of the United Typothete and 

Franklin Clubs of America, commending the Standard cost- 

finding system which is in use in the Bachmeyer-Lutmer plant. 


Increasing Your Printing Business. 





There is an article on mailing-lists in 
the September issue of the Ambassador, 
the house-organ of the Niagara Paper 
Mills, Lockport, New York, which it seems 








to me not only presents some good ideas 





on the mailing-list problem but is worthy 
of passing along to printers through this 
department because it well represents the 
kind of service printers can perform for the 
benefit of themselves and their patrons. 

‘A mailing-list,” says the Ambassador, 
“is the basis of a printer’s business. If a 
concern has no mailing-list it has no use 
for printed matter, because without such 
a mailing-list the distribution of printed 
matter is of little avail. 


AND PUBLIC 


circular and is overcome by the reply: ‘If in two. What's 


tion might be carried out by any 

printer in the interest of a num- 

ber of retailers. The circular 

is in the form of a letter written 

by the boss to his general man- 

ager. Because of its universal 

interest we quote as follows: 

‘““’m afraid the boys do 

not try to get the names and 

addresses of customers. Some 

of them think it is hard work — 

that customers object. It isn’t 

and they don’t. It’s just a 

matter of getting the habit of 

asking them and doing it in the 

right way. It might be a good 

plan to offer a bonus to the clerk 

who gets the largest percentage 

of names and addresses from 

the people he waits on during 

the next six months. What do 

you think about it? Of course 

that would only give us the names of our customers. We ought 

to have a good list of prospects, too. Let’s dope out some way 
to get it. 

““This telephone book, directory stunt —I don’t think 
much of that. We ought to be able to get all of the names we 
want in a better way if we’ll think about it. 

““*You know Brown, the grocer up on 
the corner, well—and Doc Beggs, the 
druggist — why don’t you give each of 
them a couple hundred of our cards and 
ask them to fill them in with the names of 
their best customers, and offer to give them 
a couple of hundred good names in return? 
There is no reason why we can’t do this 
with all of the neighborhood people. Let’s 
keep the trade near home. And after we 
get this list made up, let’s use it. Sally has 
a good deal of time. She could write 
twenty letters a day without straining 
herself. Let’s look over our list and write 
a letter to every man and woman who has 
not bought for six months. They are for- 
getting us. They are buying shoes some- 


Fourth Liberty Loan, September 28th where — why not here? Then to the 
aD m President Wilson gives us three 
Not infrequently a printer suggests a weeks to come across. Let's do it 


prospects we get from Brown, Beggs and 
$8,000,000,000 : the others let’s send a little circular asking 


we bought a circular we would not know | to 100,000,000 people if they them to come in — telling them what we 


to whom to send it.’ If that printer is in a 


get together and push hard. | have. There is no reason why they should 
If you can’t subscribe a 


position to say: ‘I can give you a list of | thousand, use your influ- pass our store and travel five or ten miles 
fertile names,’ or is able to tell the mer-_ | ence with someone and then pay more money for less style, 
chant how he can compile a list, the objec- a ' value and comfort. We know this is true, 


tion is overcome. 
“Unfortunately the average mailing- 
list is of little real value. It is often made 


but they don’t. Let’s tell them.’” 
Such suggestions as the Ambassador 
makes in its mailing-list story should 
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prove of immense value to all 
printers. Every printer should 
devote a reasonable amount of 
effort toward the creation of 
new business, and there is a 
golden opportunity in mailing- 
lists alone. Incidentally, also, 
it means that in preparing to 
provide that complete service 
which all printers will be called 
upon to provide in the near 
future, if they are to compete 
in the printing business success- 
fully, printers must be able to 
qualify, within certain limits at 
least, as business experts. The 
furnishing of the proper sort of 
advertising literature and print- 
ing necessitates an understand- 
ing of business conditions. 

The Ambassador, the front 
cover of which is reproduced on 
the preceding page (Fig. 4), is 
a helpful booklet of which the 
Niagara Paper Mills should be 
proud. Its contents are care- 
fully selected and it is a printed 
product of quality. 


The Caxton Company. 


The Caxton Company, in 
one of its well-written and well- 
printed sales letters, sounds 
this warning to buyers of 
printing: 

“When peace is declared 
the printing-establishments of 
America will be swamped with 
‘rush’ orders for sales literature 


(printed in many languages), and there will be serious delays 
for those who have waited too long. Manufacturers will then 
all be rushing work on catalogues — in competition for the new 


world business. Printing production will be 
crowded to the utmost and prices certainly will 
be no lower, probably higher. 

“But, on the other hand, the foresighted 
manufacturers of America, by beginning work 
now, may put into the new catalogues that 
careful preparation which their coming im- 
portance demands. 

“Get your catalogue started while there is 
yet time.” 


The Printers’ Responsibility. 


If more buyers of printing, especially the 
great majority who think they know something 
about printing but who do not, would turn over 
the responsibility for the production of their 
work of the right quality and character to the 
printing-trade there would be one big result — 
both the quality and the effectiveness of the 
advertising output would be vastly improved. 
The printing-trade, always a skilled trade, with 
its present close connection with the adver- 
tising profession, has reached that stage where it 
can be classified only as a specialized industry. 
Business concerns which make use of the printed 
product are becoming more and more accus- 
tomed to considering it in this light and treating 


northern 


for August 


Spend your Vacation in the 
Country and Help the Farmer! 


1918 


The August cover of Northern, the house-organ of The Northern Engraving Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, carries the patriotic appeal for men to spend 
their vacations in the country helping the farmer. 
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Monthly calendar-sheet for September 
sent out by Oscar F. Jackson’s 
Printing-Art Service, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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the printer as an expert in his 
line, trusting to his judgment 
and advice when it comes to 
buying the booklets, catalogues 
or other publicity material 
they will require. That such a 
condition will prevail generally 
in the trade, it seems to me, is 
quite natural, and it will be only 
a question of time until it will 
come. With the development of 
real advertising service as an 
adjunct to the printing-trade 
there has been a general ten- 
dency for printers to reach that 
stage where they can success- 
fully accept this responsibility. 
The publicity material being 
sent out by many of them indi- 
cates that the printing business 
is rapidly taking its rightful. 
place; that soon in all com- 
munities it will be possible for 
one in need of printed material 
of any sort to go to the printing- 
establishment with his wants 
and, without the worry and 
bother of giving his own lay- 
man’s views and ideas, and of 
looking after details himself, 
get what he needs. The extent 
to which this is done already 
over the country is only another 
proof of the rapid development 
of printing in recent years. 
The Thomas B. Brooks 
Company, 216 West Eight- 
eenth street, New York city, 
issues a house-organ called 


Impressions, the last issue of which came out in a new size 
In addition to considerable interesting reading- 
matter, some excellent samples of colorwork are reproduced 


in miniature therein, and these add materially 
to the effectiveness of the various pages on 
which they appear. In advocating the practice 
of turning the entire production of printed 
advertising matter over to a reliable printer, 
who is in a position to render such service, 
the editor of Impressions has this to say: 

“Picking out a printer is like hiring an exec- 
utive—you want some one upon whom you can 
shift the details and forget it. It is one thing 
to turn out good work at a price and another 
to handle it with accuracy and dispatch. 
If you would like to try a print-shop which has 
proven itself able to ‘do the chores’ as well 
as produce quality work, sign away your print- 
ing troubles on the above card and keep the 
postman busy.” 

The advice of the Brooks company is 
accompanied by a return card requesting a 
representative of the company to call. The 
company is only one of many that are advertis- 
ing regularly the fact in their publicity matter 
that they are willing to accept responsibility for 
the production of printing that is good and best 
adapted to the customer’s needs, without the 
necessity of the customer’s worry or work in 
connection with any of the details. 
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PRINTERS’ POOLS PLACED ON THE 
DEFENSIVE. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


qOT DETERRED by the criticism recently 
leveled at it by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Federal Trade Commission 
goes right ahead with its effort to effect 
ke certain ‘‘reforms” in the printing industry. 
In a communication lately sent to President 
Ow) Wilson by a special committee of the Cham- 
I ber of Commerce of the United States it is 
La that the Federal Trade Commission has abused its 
powers and otherwise overstepped the proprieties, and the 
Chief Magistrate is urged to appoint to membership men whose 
training, temperament, experience and reputation will enable 
public confidence in the Commission to be restored. 

The Chief Magistrate has given no sign that he shares the 
dissatisfaction of the Chamber of Commerce with respect to 
the business mentor or so-called ‘‘supreme court of business.” 
Meanwhile the Federal Trade Commission continues to call a 
halt upon trade practices that have long been accepted as a 
matter of course in the commercial environment. The printing 
industry, directly or indirectly, seems to be a favorite objective 
for the Commission’s corrective measures. One of the sum- 
monses to ‘‘cease and desist” that has lately come from the 
Commission, as though in defiance of the attack of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is directed at a manufacturer of printing-ink. 

As was duly recounted in THE INLAND PRINTER, the Trade 
Commission’s rather radical methods of housecleaning were 
inaugurated some months ago in the field of printing supplies, 
more especially having reference to methods used to sell 
printing-ink and rollers. Some of the manufacturers in this 
field voluntarily agreed, as a result of the Commission’s objec- 
tions, to discontinue so-called ‘“‘graft” or ‘‘commission”’ 
methods of selling, and others who did not join in this compact 
are being summoned, one by one, as in the case of the Kansas 
City firm against which a complaint was ordered in September. 

Not content with undertaking to enforce a new code of 
morals on the part of the firms that sell to printers, the Federal 
Trade Commission has lately commenced to blue-pencil the 
business procedure of the printers themselves. Two familiar 
methods of greasing the grooves of printing contracting have 
been bluntly indicted as forms of ‘‘unfair competition.” One 
of these expedients that have come into disfavor is that same 
generosity to customers that, in other forms, has already 
gotten the sellers of printing-inks and rollers into trouble. 
The Trade Commission harshly designates it ‘‘commercial 
bribery.” The other factor in the printing-trade that has 
been placed on the defensive is the printers’ ‘‘ pool,’’ employed, 
allegedly, as a means of controlling prices. 

The move on the part of the Trade Commission to put an 
end to printers’ “pools” constitutes the newest feature of the 
trade body’s program, as well as the one that comes closest 
to the printing industry by and large. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that this slap at printers’ pools marks a brand-new 
departure in Trade Commission procedure in general. Time 
and again the business mentor has, within the past few months, 
served notice that it can not countenance price maintenance or 
resale price fixing, as it is commonly called. However, the 
fixing of uniform or standardized prices on articles sold in large 
numbers of retail stores is obviously a very different proposition 
from the stabilizing of prices on contracts, contracts that are 
perhaps intended to be the subject of competitive bidding. 

However, the sternest aspect of the disapproval laid upon 
mutual understandings among groups of printers is found in 
the denunciation of printers’ pools as “conspiracies ” designed 
“‘to suppress competition in the business of printing.” If the 
Trade Commission follows up in all parts of the country the 
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action it has taken against sixteen printing-houses in Chicago 
it will seemingly mean that printers will have to be mighty 
careful about joining hands if the result of such action would 
be to regulate prices. 

From talks I have had with officials at the Trade Com- 
mission I gather that there is no significance in the circumstance 
that the firms that have first been haled before the Trade 
Commission for this new-found transgression all make a 
specialty of printing and selling railway tariffs, schedules, etc. 
It is claimed that printers’ pools will be equally under sus- 
picion if entered into for the purpose of maintaining fixed 
prices on any other classes of printed matter. At least one 
of the printing firms has already entered a formal denial! that 
its business practices constitute a combination in restraint of 
trade, so that evidently a fight is to be made against the logic 
of the Trade Commission’s deductions. It should perhaps be 
emphasized just here that the complaints ordered against the 
printing-houses above mentioned were based merely on pre- 
liminary investigations. After the printers have time to make 
formal answer the charges made by the Trade Commission 
must be borne out by a more thorough investigation before 
orders will be issued specifically demanding the abandonment 
of the trade practices complained of. 

The printers in the Chicago ‘‘pool” are accused by the 
Trade Commission not only with having entered into a gentle- 
man’s agreement to maintain fixed prices on printery products, 
but, likewise, of having resorted to ‘‘commercial bribery.” to 
influence the employees of customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. The giving of gratuities such as cigars, liquors, meals, 
etc., as well as the bestowal of ‘‘valuable presents”? and the 
extension of invitations to “entertainments,” are specified as 
the sort of inducements offered. In other words, the printers 
are now accused of using the same forms of persuasion as have 
heretofore been attributed to the supply men. Only, we have 
a case of the shoe being placed on the other foot. Instead of 
the printers’ employees receiving “‘remembrances” from print- 
ing supply salesmen who like to have their wares recommended 
where not used, or spoken favorably of where used, we find that 
the printing executives are suspected of hospitalities no less 
disinterested. 

Sensing the misgivings of many commercial printers, I have 
inquired at the Trade Commission whether a printer is liable 
to get in trouble if he invites a customer to lunch or hands a 
cigar to an employee of a customer or prospective customer. 
In other words, I said that printers would like to be forewarned 
if the Trade Commission was going to put the ban of dis- 
approval upon the little courtesies that have long been current 
in business intercourse. The reply to my questions was to the 
effect that the Trade Commission has no disposition to put a 
printer on the carpet for passing out cigars or making up a 
theater-party unless it can be shown that the intent is to stifle 
competition. 

Whether or not an ulterior motive is present is to be the 
test when determining the innocence of gratuities. Looking 
at the proposition as the Federal Trade Commission’s investi- 
gators do, it naturally follows that bestowal of large sums of 
money or the giving of valuable presents by a printer to 
employees of users of printed matter is likely to be regarded 
as a suspicious circumstance. At the same time it ought to be 
made clear that lavish spending is not alone the symptom of 
“commercial bribery.” Small gifts given regularly and fre- 
quently as part of a system to undermine a competitor are 
quite as liable to attract unfavorable attention at the Trade 
Commission as would a single imposing ‘‘present.’”’ It is said 
at the Trade Commission that the printer who makes no secret 
of it when he invites the employee of a customer to dinner or 
gives him a box of cigars has one point in his favor over the 
business man who bestows ‘courtesies’? upon subordinates 
without the knowledge of their employers or the men higher up. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Specimens of Presswork of Exceptional Merit. 


Aime H. Cote, of Springfield, Massachusetts, sends us a 
yumber of specimens of cylinder presswork. These samples 
-onsist of a varied assortment of booklets and pamphlets, show- 
ing a high degree of skill in half-tone printing and colorwork. 
[he magazine covers in colors are marvels of good taste in color 
selection and in printing. The unusually clean and sharp print- 
ing of the half-tones is marked, showing the value of having 
carefully selected photographs, well-made half-tones and supe- 
rior printing of the plates. Some specimens of colorwork by an 
apprentice show good progress. This young man, Walter 
Larned, received his training in presswork under the direction 
of Mr. Cote. If he continues his apprenticeship under such 
good auspices we will doubtless hear more from him later. 


Newspaper Printed With Weak Impression. 


A Kansas pressman sends two copies of a daily newspaper 
with the following letter: ‘‘Please find under separate cover 
two copies of the paper on which I work. I would like to have 
you examine them and let me know what is your opinion in 
regard to how they are printed. I would appreciate any sug- 
gestions you can make. I may say we havea press.” 

Answer.— As you are using one of the best known newspaper 
presses we are certain that the illegible print can not be due to 
the press. You are not using quite enough impression. The 
amount of color carried is ample and when you increase the 
pressure to normal you will doubtless have a cleanly printed 
sheet. We have no other recommendations to make as the 
paper is reasonably neat otherwise. 


Half-Tone on Cardboard Gives Raw Edge. 


An Eastern pressman sends two specimens of presswork 
printed from the identical set of plates. The impression printed 
on enameled stock from a square-finished half-tone plate without 
the scribed line on margin, is well executed, while the card- 
board specimen has such a strong impression on the edge that 
it gives a dark line around the entire plate. The letter reads: 
“Enclosed you will find two exhibits, one of which I printed, 
while the other was printed and tipped in a book done outside. 
You will notice that the line around the edges does not show 
on the one on paper, and the high lights over the subject are 
very light and clear. I prefer the one described above to the 
one done by me. Will you please tell me how to take down 
high edges? The card was printed on 8 by 12 platen press with 
soft packing. Hard packing had a tendency to make the edges 
more pronounced.” 

Answer.— As the surface of the enameled stock is smoother 
than the cardboard, there is some advantage in favor of the 
paper specimen. The cardboard has a very good printing 
surface, however, and could have been printed without the 
dark line around the edge of the plate. The plate should not 
have been printed with a soft packing as it produced a matrix 
effect in the tympan which doubtless was the cause of the dark 
line. You could have avoided the line, and could have secured 
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a light printing edge, by using a hard impression and by attach- 
ing a sheet of the thin pressboard just under the top sheet. 
This impression on the sheet of cardboard should be trimmed 
just inside the outline about one point. This would remedy 
the trouble. It is quite possible that the plate was shallow; in 
such a case it should have been made ready fully. On half-tone 
plates of this character much time is saved and more satis- 
factory presswork is secured by using the mechanical overlay 
method. Use a better grade of black ink.on the cardboard job 
than on specimen submitted. 


Press Should Be Equipped With Vibrator. 


A Philadelphia pressman submits a specimen of three-color 
work printed on a platen press. The shadow produced in the 
solid of one of the plates was doubtless due to using but two 
form-rollers. At any rate, the use of an iron vibrator on the 
rollers would tend to diminish somewhat the shadow in the 
print, the plate being nearly equal in width to the circumference 
of the roller. He writes: ‘‘Kindly examine the enclosed 
samples. You will note that the yellow prints fairly smooth, 
while on the red there is a sort of streak at the bottom. Both 
colors were printed on the same press, locked up in the same 
position, and the same rollers were used. I overcame the 
difficulty by double-rolling the red, but it seems strange that I 
have to do it on the red and not on the yellow. I will appreciate 
it very much if you will let me know as soon as possible what 
the cause of my trouble was and if there is any way of over- 
coming it except double-rolling the form.” 

Answer.— The yellow plate showed a faint shadow, but as 
the color is lighter it was not prominent as on the red plate. 
Since you are to print work of this character on your press you 
should have the press equipped with an iron vibrator, which 
will give your rollers greater covering capacity when operating 
on solid or heavily inked plates. The cost is small compared 
with the saving in time and improvement in quality of work 
which results. 


Giving the Press the Care It Requires. 


In many shops no system is followed in oiling and cleaning 
the presses, and this neglect causes serious loss of time and 
a diminished output. A clean press and tidy pressroom help 
to influence the mental qualities, or morale, of the help and can 
not fail to improve the quality of the work. If the feeder is 
required to wipe off the frame of the machine and the feed- 
board daily, and to blow out the dust from the cylinder and off 
the sheet-band rods, it will not only improve the appearance 
of the press, but it will also give cleaner printing. Some of the 
dust that accumulates on parts of the press, lying about the 
form-rollers and plate, and over the form, will eventually fall 
into the press and become mixed up with the ink, causing the 
usual troubles of filling up of plates and the need of more 
frequent washing up of the rollers. Having set rules regarding 
cleaning days, when extra time is given to cleaning and to the 
polishing of parts that may become rusty, will result in neater 
and more sanitary surroundings, and will develop a spirit in 
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the men that will be beneficial. The need of clean equipment 
in workshops, and requiring the feeders and pressmen to keep 
their aprons, jumpers or overalls in a reasonably clean condi- 
tion, promotes the general good and keeps the industrial morale 
up to the proper standard. Clean presses, clean floors, clean 
windows and whitened walls should be the rule in pressrooms 
instead of the dingy appearance of too many shops. 
To Prevent Truck Rolls Sliding. 

Arthur Droste, of Waverly, Iowa, writes interestingly 
regarding a method of preventing truck rolls from sliding. 
His letter reads: “I noticed the paragraph on page 631 by an 
Iowa printer regarding the sliding of rollers on 10 by 15 jobber. 
Pardon me for a few remarks. Your answer, although O. K., 
does not appeal to me, for I do not care to fuss with roller- 
bearers (though I have a set for each size of press) unless it is 
necessary to raise the rollers a trifle for light inking, such as 
rulework, etc. I have had the same trouble frequently, and 
found that the easiest and quickest remedy is to apply a little 
rosin to the truck and truck rolls. This may not be practical, 
but I have never found it to fail; and I have noticed that no 
harm results from the practice. Of course the pins on the 
roller-stock may be broken, and in that case your solution is 
about the only one. I have also used the same method on an 
old cylinder, with worn-out register-rack; placing a little rosin 
on bearers keeps the cylinder on bearers where it drops, and 
prevents the slurring of the front edge of sheet.” 


Rollers Must Be in Good Order to Do Good Work. 


Fred W. Kennedy, of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Washington, in an article which appeared in a recent 
issue of The Publisher’s Auxiliary, offers country publishers 
some good advice regarding their composition rollers: 

A good-looking newspaper does not mean merely a better satisfied sub- 
scriber, and an advertiser who is more willing to pay his monthly bill. It 
means an editor who can walk around with his chest sticking out. Good 
presswork brings not only satisfaction to the pocketbook, but satisfaction 
to life also. There is no satisfaction really greater than pride in one’s work. 

The rollers of a priating-press are made from a substance which will not 
live under insanitary conditions any more than the human body will thrive 
if not kept clean. 

Rollers covered with dried ink, floor dust and paper lint soon die and 
become useless, which accounts for the faded, fagged and unreadable papers 
so commonly issued in the weekly paper towns. 

Look upon the wall—can’t you see the handwriting? The reader and 
the advertiser no longer belong to the class of indifferent ones, but are more 
and more demanding full return for their money invested in news and space, 
Unlike many publishers, they are forging their way toward the modern 
methods of marketing; and the paper representing them must not lag. 

Unwashed rollers are as obsolete as the open cracker-barrel — and equally 
as unhealthy as a business proposition. Satisfactory printing can not be 
produced by hard rollers; hard rollers are the result of improper care. 

And properly to care for rollers is such an easy, simple matter. Just wash 
and dry. The average country publisher’s can be washed in thirty minutes 
if done regularly, but in two hours if done occasionally when ink, dirt and lint 
get so deep the roller-cores jump the bearings. 

Stay down late, get up early, be there Sunday morning — anything, any 
time, to get the press thoroughly washed; then ty this: 

Just as soon as the forms are off, pour a little oil — regular lubricating 
oil — on the ink-plate. Run the press long enough to let the oil thoroughly 
distribute over the rollers and plate. Let stand. When the press is again 
needed, saturate a rag with benzine and off come the oil and ink; and there 
you have clean, fresh, soft, rollable rollers, readable paper, satisfied sub- 
scribers, pleased advertisers, and the joy of publishing a sanitary paper. 

This rule also applies to the platens. Never wash an ink-roller and leave 
exposed to the air and dirt. Keep it covered with ink, but keep the ink soft 
with oil. Then you will always have pliable, live rollers and your presses 
will do the work their makers intended. 





SPOTTED. 


The identity of the man whose cat got her head fast in the 
cream-pitcher is believed to have been established by recent 
European events. You remember he cut the cat’s head off to 
save the pitcher, and then broke the pitcher to get the head 
out. Indications are that he was a German superman of the 
Junker type.— New York World. 
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THE THREE-YEAR PLAN FOR THE PRINTING 
INDUSTRY. 


TOY | N view of the wide-reaching effects which will 

8) result from the Three-Year Plan of activities 

=| promulgated by the United Typothete of 

America, the following address of Chairman 

Arthur E. Southworth, delivered at the com- 

bined meeting of the Advisory Committee 

of the allied interests and the Executive 

Council of the United Typothete of America, 

embodying the views of the Executive Council, is of special 

importance at this time and should prove of great interest to 

all in the allied industries. We give it in full as issued in 
pamphlet form by the national organization. 

To the Advisory Committee of the Allied Interests — Gentle- 
men: In requesting this meeting, the United Typothetz of 
America did so with a full appreciation of existing conditions 
and concurring fully in the prevalent belief that the business 
of first importance is the winning of the war. If it had been 
felt that the introduction of the Three-Year Plan would be 
detrimental to or out of alignment with that interest, the 
subject would not have been approached. 

In a recent address President Wilson said: ‘I should 
regret to see any instrumentality neglected which has proved 
serviceable in stimulating business and facilitating its processes. 
This is not only not a time to allow any slowing-up of business, 
but is a time when every sensible process of stimulation should 
be used.” 

The President says further, in a letter addressed to the 
Federal Trade Commission: ‘‘Your suggestion that trade 
associations, associations of retail and wholesale merchants, 
commercial clubs, boards of trade, manufacturers’ associations, 
credit associations and other similar organizations should be 
encouraged in every feasible way by the Government seems to 
me a very wise one. To furnish them with data and com- 
prehensive information in order that they may more easily 
accomplish the result that they are organized for is a proper 
and useful governmental function. These associations, when 
organized for the purpose of improving conditions in their 
particular industry, such as unifying cost-accounting and 
bookkeeping methods, standardizing products and processes of 
manufacture, should meet with the approval of every man 
interested in the business progress of the country.” 

Whatever government regulation may eventually be found to 
be expedient, the fact remains that one of the primary and there- 
fore vital factors in modern business development is printing. 

Should government regulation prove to be more or less 
drastic it will but emphasize the need of the allied industries 
getting together for united effort aimed at standardization 
through education. 

If supplies are to be curtailed, then the greater will become 
the need for teaching the individual printer how to accomplish 
the greatest economy with the reduced allotment he may be 
fortunate enough to obtain. 

Because of the increasing pressure due to the abnormal 
conditions under which the printing industry must labor until 
the supreme object of winning the war is attained, such individ- 
uals, in common with all others, will feel more and more keenly 
the need of organization, and when once enrolled as working 
members will undoubtedly continue steadfast adherents to and 
disciples of organization. 

This vast educational campaign, which is really the corner- 
stone of the Three-Year Plan, is demonstrating daily its power 
of appeal. A practical and systematic method of demonstrating 
the strength of appeal of the Three-Year Plan was instituted 
and operated during the period from January 1 to June 30 of 
this year. Every financial and mental resource of this associa- 
tion was enlisted in this work of demonstration, to the end that 
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the test should be thorough and convincing, and enable the 
United Typothetz of America to base its recommendations 
upon facts rather than theory when the occasion presented 
itself to report the matter to this Advisory Committee. 

Several men of experience and ability were employed and 
sent into a number of widely separated communities with 
instructions to organize the local printers into local associations 
and pledge them to carry out all of the activities contemplated 
in the Three-Year Plan. 

These agents were directed to insist upon contracts for the 
three-year period being signed, binding each individual and 
each local body to the performance of this plan. 

At the time the allied interests were approached for sub- 
scriptions to the Three-Year Plan the details were fully 
explained, but, for fear all are not familiar with its scope, the 
following detailed information is offered: 

In every new Typothete that is organized, its members 
ire required to install and keep the Standard cost-finding 
system for the period of its contract, which covers three years. 
Each individual printer is also required, under this agreement, 
to mail to the national office a copy of his hour-costs each 
month, by which it is enabled to check up and know whether 
or not the individual is complying with his contract, and it is 
the intention to keep all of these cost-finding systems active 
so that an average cost of production month by month can be 
ascertained. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the effect upon the 
individual printer of the keeping of this Standard cost-finding 
system and the rendering of these monthly accounts. To 
render his monthly Form 9H (the monthly summary) he must 
keep the system up to date, and therefore he will unquestion- 
ably carefully look it over himself before submitting it, and 
this is the reflex action upon the printer that is sought and 
which will produce great results. 

In these days, when costs are constantly increasing, when 
in all probability output will be curtailed, the absolute necessity 
and benefit to printers of such a system is evident. 

This contract provides that the local associations subscribe 
to the Standard estimating and Standard selling courses for 
each member. Classes for the instruction of these courses are 
established in various printing centers as they are organized. 

The results leave no room for doubt as to the strong popular 
appeal inherent in this plan. Local memberships were increased 
by 601 and the dues to the national organization by $5,688 for 
the six months’ test period. Educational courses were also 
sold and students enrolled to the number of 796. 

From the correspondence and personal requests that are 
being received daily, many insisting upon having assistance 
in the introduction of organization measures, it is clearly 
apparent that not to proceed with this missionary work at this 
time would be detrimental to the future of organization 
interests and would not, in any way, benefit the Government. 

It is obvious that whatever advancement and good may be 
enjoyed by the printing industry can only be brought about 
through coédperative effort with the allied interests, inasmuch 
as each interest is but a unit of one great industry. 

It is not the thought of the officers and council of the United 
Typothetz of America that they jump headlong into an educa- 
tional campaign, nor is it their intention to employ a large 
number of individuals in this work during the war. 

That which our experimental work convinces us should be 
done is to employ, with your approval, a few competent men 
whose services are now available and place them judiciously 
where the most favorable conditions prevail. Understudies 
should also be employed to work under the direction and 
supervision of these men, the number to be increased from time 
to time as the field of operation enlarges. 

The immediate plan would be to get the printing interests 
in these selected localities working as units, to the end that 
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the educational features will have opportunity to show results 
beneficial to the allied industries. 

Probably no greater need exists in the printing world than 
assistance for the local printer in connection with direct-by- 
mail campaigns in behalf of his individual customers. 

Various organizations and clubs have for years been endeav- 
oring to devise ‘‘new and different” ideas in the way of folders, 
booklets, broadsides, etc., to offer local printers everywhere as 
suitable material for direct-by-mail campaigns. There has 
been an overabundance of suggestions bearing upon the subject 
of ‘How to Mechanically Prepare” such campaigns. Some of 
the suggestions have been good and others otherwise. 

The thought of the United Typothete at this time is to 
make preliminary plans to teach printers who want to know, 
not only ‘‘How to Prepare” but more particularly ‘‘How to 
Sell” direct-by-mail campaigns. 

If a competent director were to be employed at once for 
such departmental activity in this association, it would require 
months of careful preparation as well as consultation with the 
various advertising departments of the subscribing interests. 
He would also organize a bureau for the collecting and com- 
piling of necessary data and the formulation of practical plans 
of operation, before the direct-by-mail service could be placed 
at the disposal of the membership. When rightly organized 
and operated, such departmental would constitute a much 
needed and highly profitable clearing-house of advertising 
information. 

If the United Typothetz of America seems to be unusually 
insistent in its attitude that such a bureau be instituted as 
quickly as possible, it is only because, through correspondence 
with, and personal visitation of, its representatives to hundreds 
of printers in all parts of the country, it has become convinced 
that no greater legitimate need exists today in the printing 
industry than for authentic, worth-while, dependable advertis- 
ing counsel, available to printers everywhere. 

Through rendering such expert counsel and service, this 
association will strengthen its position and enlarge its influence 
to the great and undoubted advantage of every associated 
interest. Nor in doing so would it be detracting one ounce of 
strength from the Government’s program, or appropriating 
to itself one iota of what rightfully belongs elsewhere. 

Gentlemen, the need is great, but the inherent possibilities 
of this proposed campaign are far greater. In view of the 
fact that months of hard and intelligent labor must pass before 
such a department can be made ready to offer its services, 
there can be no doubt that this is the time to start the ball 
rolling. 

There may be a mistaken idea that the United Typothetz 
of America either intends to or does provide a part of its 
revenues to the support of local associations. Such is not the 
case, as nene of the moneys received, either by investment of 
the allied industries in this plan or by fees and dues of this 
association, will be expended for such purposes, but will be 
devoted entirely to the preparation and presentation of 
educational features, in the various zones which are to be 
established. 

In other words, this plan requires that each local body must 
provide its own budget that will completely cover the cost of 
operation, including the cost of educational courses. Thus far 
in the experimental work during the present year, local budgets 
have been made in the sum of $76,000. Thus, to each locality 
where this plan is introduced, are added additional local 
revenues that will eventually make these constructive measures 
self-sustaining. 

This association has been complimented most highly, and 
justly so, upon its educational features, which include the 
Standard cost-finding system, the Standard accounting system, 
the Standard estimating and the Standard selling courses, but 
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it is not satisfied that in these it has reached the goal of its 
ambitions. Advanced constructive measures must and will be 
continually introduced. And its activities to the extent of its 
own finances can not stop, whether or not it is the opinion of 
the interests here assembled that the whole work advance 
with prudence and caution. 

All industry is entering upon a reconstructive period, and 
regardless of prevailing conditions, or the length of time they 
may exist, the effort of the United Typothetz of America is 
committed to the advancement of the industry as a whole, 
that at the entering of the period of great industrial prosperity 
which is in store for these United States the printing industry 
shall continue to /ead and not follow other industries in its 
constructive program. 

To this end the following reasons are offered, indicating 
why the officers and council of the United Typothete of 
America are favorable to the introduction of the Three-Year 
Plan at the present time: 

First — The United Typothetz of America believes: 

That it must preserve its prestige by constructive measures. 

That curtailment in its affairs would destroy the influences 
established. 

That the reconstructive period necessitates activity in 
promoting membership. 

That the first step toward conservation is standardization, 
and standardization, to be effective, is based on education. 

That the scope of its educational program will be welcomed 
and sought by printers everywhere. 

That it will require constant study for the period of the 
war, and result in unification of unorganized interests. 

Being purely a constructive course implies that the greater 
the need, the greater the reason it should proceed. 

That in defense of this position, the United Typothete of 
America is being appealed to by printers everywhere that they 
be given the benefit of these business helps without delay. 

Second — The United Typothete of America believes: 

That in order to launch a thoroughly efficient direct-by-mail 
campaign in the printing industry it is necessary that it perfect 
a clearing-house of expert advertising information. 

That such a bureau would require a wealth of information 
to make it of value and to fill the conditions that would con- 
front it. 

That this is a momentous undertaking and its value and 
importance should not be underestimated. 

That should this departmental be approved, the work of 
establishing a more stable membership will make it more effec- 
tive when it is perfected and introduced. 

That it should employ measures toward the establishment 
of such a clearing-house, in order that when conditions are 
right it can be presented and fulfil every duty that the most 
efficient advertising counsel could perform. 

It has been rumored that the United Typothete of America 
is about to launch a nation-wide campaign expending over a 
quarter of a million dollars a year in the Three-Year Plan, and, 
while it is a fact that through its own and its local associations 
it does expend in excess of that amount yearly, yet no such 
course is contemplated at the present time, and the rumor is 
unfounded. 

The United Typothetz of America does recommend to 
this committee that the machinery necessary to start the 
preparatory work of the Three-Year Plan be employed, that 
the affairs connecting its various functions be established, and 
that, in so far as it is the judgment of this committee, the 
unorganized conditions in various printing centers be corrected 
to the extent of organizing them through the educational 
courses of this association into perfect working units. 

Respectfully submitted, ARTHUR E. SouTHWORTH, 
Chairman Executive Committee, United Typothete of America. 
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The following resolution was offered by R. W. Nelson, duly 
seconded and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That it is the unanimous opinion of those in attendance at 
this meeting, representing type, machinery and miscellaneous supplies, 
paper merchants, envelope manufacturers, photoengravers and electro- 
typers, in conjunction with the Executive Council of the United Typothetx 
of America, that the organization work for the purpose of furthering the 
Standard cost-finding and educational features contemplated under the 
Three-Year Plan is sorely needed throughout the country by printers 
generally, and that the present is a suitable and appropriate time for such 
work. 

Be it further Resolved: That the Executive Council be and is hereby 
authorized to proceed with the contemplated organization and educational 
work; and, 

Be it further Resolved: That said Executive Council be authorized to 
proceed with the organization of a bureau for collecting and compiling the 
necessary data and the formulation of practical plans of operation, so that 
the direct-by-mail service may be placed at the disposal of the membership 
when conditions warrant its adoption by the printing industry. 

Be it further Resolved: That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as approval of any course that will be other than in entire conformity with 
the government policy as at present outlined or as may be later determined. 


The foliowing resolution was offered by President Moulton, 
seconded by Councilman Craig and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: That the representatives of the allied industries who were 
invited to attend this meeting, or their duly designated successors, shall be 
termed an Advisory Committee to meet with the Executive Council for the 
administration of the Three-Year Plan. 





IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVING TIN. 


Tin has gone to record prices since the war started — 
principally within the last year. The supply is so inadequate 
to the needs of the country that serious steps have been taken 
to limit its consumption. The following compilation of the 
various industries which consume the tin used in the United 
States last year, which we quote from the New York Times 
Magazine, is interesting and is official: 

Gross Tons. 


Babbitt and other bearing-metals. . 
Brassiand bronze................ 
Foil 

Collapsible tubes... . 

White metal... 
Miscellaneous........ 


76,257 

It will be seen that solder and bearing-metals together 
absorb nearly as much tin as the tin-plate industry, while at 
least 4,000 tons a year go into tin-foil and over 2,000 tons into 
collapsible tubes. The importance of the conservation of tin 
for use in essential war work, such as tin plate, is realized more 
fully when it is known that the United States is almost abso- 
lutely dependent on foreign countries for its supply. Practically 
none is found in America, more than ninety-five per cent of 
it coming from the Far East, China and Australia. 





THE GERMAN BEATITUDES. 


It is not known whether the following creed was composed 
by a German or by a foreign student of Germanism. It has 
the ring of genuineness; it is not far-fetched or overdrawn. 
The military masters of Germany have acted upon this creed, 
and the German army, their disciples, have lived up to it. 

“Ye have heard how in olden times it was said, ‘Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth’; but I say unto 
you, ‘Blessed are the valiant, for they shall make the earth 
their throne.’ And ye have heard men say, ‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’; but I say unto you, ‘Blessed are the great in 
soul and the free in spirit, for they shall enter into Valhalla.’ 
And ye have heard men say, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers’; 
but I say unto you, ‘Blessed are the warmakers, for they shall 
be called, if not the children of Jehovah, the children of Odin, 
who is greater than Jehovah.’ ” 
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BY W.S. HORGAN. 


ueries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical research 


laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Enamel for Zinc. 


J. O’Neil, Boston, writes: ‘‘To help out the apprentice 
‘ho asks for an enamel that will always be safe on zinc I offer 
his one which I used when I was in the business: To the white 
f one egg, well beaten up, add two ounces of fish-glue in two 
yunces of water. Mix together in a mortar 80 grains of bichro- 

mate of ammonia, 4 grains of chromic acid, 8 grains of ammonia 
itrate of iron and 8 grains of rock candy. Dissolve this 
powder in the glue-albumen solution and add 12 minims of 
slycerin. Filter well and you will have an enamel that will 
burn in to a black on zinc without danger of melting the zinc. 
or quick newspaper etching it has always served me well.” 


New Dies for Three-Color Engravers. 


Some time ago this department was asked what was new in 
dyes for color-filters and for sensitizing dry plates. Since then 
The British Journal of Photography of July 5, 1918, has come 
to hand, on page twenty-eight of the color supplement of which 
a most illuminating page of spectrographs made in the experi- 
mental laboratories of the Ilford Company, England, are shown. 
These spectrographs show the action of a new series of dyes 
as dry-plate sensitizers and when used as filters. The dyes were 
prepared by processes worked out by Prof. W. J. Pope, of 
Cambridge University, and are supplied to the trade by the 
Messrs. Ilford, Limited. The numerous dye-works that have 
sprung up in this country have undoubtedly made equally 
suitable dyes for photographic work, but thus far spectro- 
graphs of them have not been published. 


Asphalt Resist for Zinc. 


S. R. Cox, New York, writes: ‘Now that copper has become 
so precious we should like to use zinc more generally for half- 
tones, as has always been done in Europe. Over there, I under- 
stand, asphaltum is used for sensitizing the zinc. Can you send 
me a formula for sensitizing with asphaltum and also instruc- 
tions for using it? I have been told that the reason asphaltum 
is not used in this country is that it is acted on so slowly by 
light. Is that so?” 

Answer.— In this country you will have trouble getting the 
refined and light-sensitive asphalt used to sensitize metal plates. 
How to refine asphalt has been described in this department, 
but it is a slow and expensive process. It would be better to 
get the asphalt resist on the zinc by using glue enamel in this 
way: Get the best quality asphalt you can; dissolve it in 
turpentine until it makes an easy flowing varnish, then filter 
it several times. Coat a dry polished zinc with this filtered 
varnish and whirl dry. It will give the zinc a light straw color 
free from specks. Now coat the zinc as usual with your enamel 
coating. Print and develop as is customary, only dry the 
enamel print thoroughly instead of burning in. Put the dried 
enamel print in a tray containing just enough high-grade 
turpentine to cover it. This will dissolve the asphalt not pro- 


tected by the light-hardened enamel. Wash the turpentine 
off quickly under a strong stream of water, and etch. The 
enamel will come away in the first bite, but it has served its 
purpose as it is the asphalt that is the nitric acid resist. After 
the first bite, powder up as usual and you will be surprised at 
what a fine resist asphalt is and what a clean edge it gives to 
lines or dots. 


Rotary Photogravure Held Up by War. 


W. Johnson, Ottawa, Canada, writes: ‘‘I am considered 
an expert at carbon work, having spent twenty years at it in 
England. Iam too old to be of assistance in the war and would 
like to offer my services as a carbon man in a rotary photo- 
gravure plant. Can you recommend me to such a place?” 

Answer.— Rotary photogravure is the branch of process- 
work that has been hit hardest by the war owing to the impossi- 
bility of getting presses and the danger that the Government 
might at any time decide that it is an unnecessary business. 
It is also the one branch of processwork in which there is 
likely to be the greatest drive and demand for skilled workmen 
after the war. Inventors have been busy in all countries on 
machinery and appliances for prosecuting the work, as the 
patent office reports show, so the only thing to do is to be 
patient and wait for peace and the rush of business that will 
follow it. 

Pyroxylin in Collodion. 


‘‘Photographer,”’ Washington, D. C., writes: “I read with 
great interest the ‘Process Engraving’ department in THE 
INLAND PRINTER and have received many valuable helps from 
it applicable to our work here, besides keeping posted on all 
that is new in processwork. I want to contribute this bit of 
information in the interest of economy when chemicals are so 
high: In all the government photographic departments they 
use but five grains of negative cotton to the ounce of collodion, 
while you have recommended seven grains to the ounce. Also 
we use only iodids while you recommend a little bromid. 
Our collodion formula is as follows: Alcohol, grain, 95%, 16 
ounces; negative cotton, 160 grains; ammonium iodid, 80 
grains; cadmium iodid, 50 grains; ether, sulphuric, 16 ounces.” 

Answer.— If you will turn to ‘‘Horgan’s Half-Tone and 
Photomechanical Processes,” page 20, you will find this: 
““The amount of guncotton can be varied to suit the character 
of the cotton and the size of the glass to be flowed with col- 
lodion, It will be understood that small pieces of glass can be 
covered quicker and consequently a thicker solution can be 
used, while with large sheets of glass the coating of the surface 
takes so much longer that the greater evaporation of the ether 
and alcohol produces a thicker film from a thin solution than 
when small sheets of glass are coated. Where the average- 
sized sheets of glass to be coated are 14 by 17 inches, five 
grains of cotton to the ounce might be sufficient.” You 
see that five grains is recommended where the sized negatives 
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United States Government for ten years and used but five 
grains of cotton then. As to the bromid: For government 
work it is not required as the copies are black and white, but 
the commercial engraver gets copy that is yellow with age or 
on tinted paper. Here the bromid in the collodion helps out, 
and, for that reason, is recommended. 


Wood-Engraving May Come With Peace. 


Miss G. M. O’R., who is engaged in salvage work among 
our wounded soldiers, wants to know if men crippled only in 
the lower limbs could not take up engraving for a living and 
where they could learn it. 

Answer.— There are so many skilled engravers who have 
spent a long apprenticeship at photoengraving who gave them- 
selves to their country’s service that it is probable, should any 
of them return wounded, they will be given an opportunity to 
take up ‘‘finishing,” the only branch of photoengraving that 
is sedentary. For crippled men with artistic talent and train- 
ing there might be an opportunity in wood-engraving, which 
is due for a revival after the war. They could at least be 
taught to do the coarse kind of wood-engraving suitable for 
posters and special advertising purposes. One factor favorable 
to a revival of wood-engraving is that during the twenty-five 
years it has been little used the boxwood trees, though of very 
slow growth, have been permitted to grow. Further, several 
other woods, and even linoleum, have been found satisfactory 
as substitutes for boxwood, which grows in all southern 
countries. 


Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 


“Artist” will find that gum tragacanth instead of gum 
arabic will prevent water-color flaking off from retouched 
photographs. White of egg is an excellent binder if used fresh 
daily. This latter is called distemper. 

If ‘Old Operator” is sure that the surface fog he is troubled 
with on negatives does not come from the bath or chemicals, 
it might result from an ill-ventilated darkroom in humid 
weather. 

“Frank:” The substitute for stripping collodion that your 
friend says he used in Newark was undoubtedly celluloid 
varnish. 

Vincent Walsh, Chicago: There is no book on the swelled 
gelatin process. ‘‘Horgan’s Half-Tone and Photomechanical 
Processes”’ will probably give all you will want to know about it. 

“Printer,” Cleveland: That “‘scold” you forwarded about 
the damage done to a half-tone by a “screening tool” refers 
likely to a vignetting or softening hammer used on hard edges. 
The “‘horrible example” shown is not the work of a vignetting 
hammer, but of a dull graver in the hands of an incompetent 
workman. 


The Passing of the Post-Card. 


Meeting on a train recently the representative of a picture 
post-card manufacturer, he complained that their business was 
almost destroyed by the one hundred per cent increase in post- 
age on their product. He showed me his samples and asked an 
opinion as to the future of post-cards. 

Answer.— The writer tried to console him in this way: 
That if these exhibits he showed were the best post-cards his 
concern turned out the postage on them was not sufficient. 
It should be made so high as to be prohibitive. This opinion 
evidently did not please him. These post-cards were coarse 
half-tones printed in raw colors from three Ben Day plates, 
colored according to this formula: Red, yellow and blue 
buildings, orange streets, green grass and trees, with deep blue 
skies. The officers of his house had realized that the war 
would stop the making of our post-cards in mid-Europe so 
they rushed in to supply the market, with but one idea in mind, 
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are what you are using. The writer made negatives for the 
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how cheaply they could manufacture them. They thought a 
fortune was in sight when they found the cheapest engraver, 
Ben Day “artist” and printer, with the poorest stock possible. 
Competition from the manufacturing side was impossible. 
They misjudged the taste of the American public, who had been 
educated to the beautiful collotype and rotary gravure cards 
made in Europe and would not buy this factory’s cheap and 
nasty substitutes. Our boys are going to come back from 
France with cultivated tastes regarding pictures, besides 
bringing souvenir pictures of places visited. The concerns 
that will successfully sell pictures after this war must be 
directed by men with art training. The post-card will likely 
never be as popular as it once was, but for the artistic picture- 
card, to enclose in a letter on holiday seasons and as souvenirs, 
there will always be a demand. 





LET’S WIN IT! 


Let’s win it — the fight for the freedom of earth! 
It’s ghastly, it’s grim; no matter for mirth. 

We may have been loath, have been slow to begin it 
But now we are in, let’s win it! Let’s win it! 


Let’s put aside boasting of what we can do, 

And strain every sinew to see the thing through! 
Let us waste not an hour, let us waste not a minute, 
But since we are in it, let’s win it! Let’s win it! 


Let’s win it! Away with all selfish desires! 
Let us think of our children, remember our sires! 
Up, up with the Flag, every star that is in it! 
The fight is our own, so let’s win it! Le?’s win it! 
— Life. 
You may ‘help “win it’? by subscribing to your limit for 
Liberty Bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
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Front cover of menu distributed at complimentary dinner to A. J. Rob- 
inson, factory manager of S. T. Leigh & Co., Ltd., Sydney, New South 
Wales, prior to his departure for the United States to study American 
printing machinery and methods. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Measuring Linotype Matter. 


An Idaho operator writes: ‘Asa subscriber to your valued 
nagazine, I am applying for information relative to measuring 
inotype composition. Is eight-point on ten-point slug classed 
is eight-point (nine lines to the running inch) or counted seven 
ines to the inch and multiplied by twelve-eighths of pica 
neasure in width? Here is the question to settle: How many 
ems of eight-point on ten-point slug are there in a column of 
wenty inches?” 

Answer.— Machine composition is usually measured by 
the face of the type without regard to the body of the slug. 
he following way of figuring will give exact figures: 

Multiply the length of the line in ems by 12 and divide by 
the number of points of type-face. 

Example: 

How many ems seven-point in a line 24 ems long? 

24 ems X 12 points = 288 points. 

288 points + 7 points = (41 1-7), 41 ems approximately. 

To find the number of ems in a galley of linotype matter 
proceed as follows: 

1. Find the number of ems in a line. 

2. Find number of inches of matter on galley. 

3. Reduce the inches to lines and multiply by number of 
ems in line. 

Example: 

How many ems of eight-point linotype matter, thirteen ems 
wide, 211% inches being counted a full galley? 

13 ems X 12 points = 156 points. 

156 points + 8 points = 194 ems of eight-point in one line. 

2114 inches + .112 inch (thickness of eight-point slug) = 192 
lines. 

192 lines X 1914 ems = 3,744 ems eight-point in galley. 

If you desire to find the actual number of ems set where 
the face of the slug is smaller than the body, the reduction of 
the number of inches of matter to lines is similar to above. 
For example, 21% inches of eight-point on an eleven-point 
slug. 21% inches + .154 inches (thickness of an eleven-point 
slug) = 139 lines. 139 lines X 1914 ems = 2,710 ems of eight- 
point on an eleven-point slug in 2114 inches. 


Second-Elevator Upper Guide Needs Lubrication. 


A Missouri operator states that he believes the second- 
elevator safety-pawl on his Model 8 needs adjusting, if such a 
thing is possible, as it frequently catches the second elevator 
without apparent cause. He wants to know what to do to 
prevent the pawl catching the elevator. 

Answer.— As the name implies, it is a safety-pawl for the 
second elevator. Doubtless the trouble is due to the need of 
lubrication on the upper guide of the elevator. Graphite the 
guide-block on both sides and underneath, also rub graphite 
on the top of the second-elevator bar-plate. Do this daily and 
you will not be troubled with the cams stopping on the auto- 


matic safety-pawl as a result of the second-elevator safety- 
pawl catching the elevator, which was probably a trifle slow 
in leaving the guide. This trouble may also be caused by a 
weak or broken second-elevator starting-spring, which you 
should examine. If it were not for the pawl, your elevator 
might remain momentarily in its upper guide, but after the 
second-elevator cams had turned away from the roller that 
operates on its surface the elevator would probably drop, and 
when the bar-plate would strike on the spaceband intermediate 
channel-rails it might break the lever. The second-elevator 
safety-pawl was doing its work properly. 


Taking Hold of the Second-Elevator Lever. 


An Illinois operator writes: ‘‘There is a question that has 
been bothering me for some time concerning the linotype. 
My question is: Is it advisable to hold to the upper elevator 
when mounting to the platform on the rear of the machine ?”’ 

Answer.— There is no harm in taking hold of the elevator 
if it is not done as the elevator starts on its down stroke. In 
such a case it will prevent the elevator seating on the spaceband 
intermediate channel, which will cause the cams to stop on the 
automatic safety-pawl. This will necessitate the releasing of the 
transfer-slide after the elevator is lowered to the transfer point. 


Matrix-Lugs Bent While in Assembling-Elevator. 


A northern New York operator encloses two small-letter 
matrices and writes as follows: ‘‘Enclosed please find matrix 
with lower lug bent, the cause and remedy for which I would 
like to know. I have renewed all rails in distributor-box — 
upper and lower rails, both front and back — have put a new 
cam on distributor-screw and have put on a new small piece 
that regulates the number of matrices that can be lifted, but 
still the trouble persists, not only with thin matrices, but 
with letters such as ‘s,’ ‘o,’ ‘a,’ ‘t’ and ‘l.’. The machine is a 
Model 5.” 

Answer.— The lower back lugs of a matrix do not have 
contact with any distributor-screw, hence they could not be 
bent in the manner described. The contact mark on the left 
side of the lower lug of the matrix, near its upper edge, shows 
plainly that it struck the end of the line intermediate rail and 
was deflected by the blow. This trouble is due to the operator 
sending the assembling-elevator up with undue force. This 
manner of sending up the assembling-elevator causes the mat- 
rices to rise a trifle which will place the back lower lug of the 
first matrix in the direct line with the supporting rail of the 
matrices as they pass through the line-delivery channel. If 
the matrix is not pressed down by the aligning piece as it is 
leaving the assembling-elevator it will strike the rail and be 
bent a trifle. The operator will later find the matrix clog- 
ging the magazine in the head of one of the channels. 
Finding the matrix in the magazine gives the impression that 
it was damaged in the distributing-box. There were marks 
in the groove of the matrices which indicate that the end of 
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the bar-point was interfering slightly with upward movement 
of the matrices by the lift. A fine file may be used to remove 
a trifling amount from the end of the bar-point and it will 
permit the matrices to rise without interference. 


Keeping Pot-Plunger in Good Order. 


To secure good slugs which will be sharp of face and solid 
of body, the plunger should be kept in good working order. 
Cleaning it daily with a wire brush, or in a plunger cleaner such 
as the Ewald, will insure that the grooves are free from oxid and 
that the surface offers the minimum of friction in descending 
in the well. A well-known Chicago linotype machinist has each 
plunger dipped into a bucket of water and then rubbed vigor- 
ously with a wire brush. The action of the hot plunger in the 
water produces a bubbling of steam that rids the surface of 
much of its coating of oxid. A Michigan operator states that 
he has not had a stuck plunger in nine years, not since he com- 
menced to give the plunger a bath in oil and graphite. His 
procedure is to remove the plunger and insert it into a vessel 
that contains a mixture of oil and Dixon’s graphite. The 
plunger is then rubbed with a wire brush, again dipped into the 
oil and graphite, and, after the oil is allowed to drip off for a 
few minutes, is placed in the well. Besides giving the plunger 
its daily brushing, the well should be given an occasional 
scraping with a rotary wire brush. If this latter operation is 
repeated every other day, the slugs will be solid and sharp of 
face. However, one must see that the pot-mouth jets are kept 
open and that the air-vents are scratched out occasionally so 
that they will not become clogged with oxid. 





PRODUCING PAINT SAMPLE-CARDS BY 
PRINTING. 


E are becoming so accustomed to the accom- 
plishment of the seemingly impossible things 
in these times that the news of a new and 
‘Ai important invention or development is 
| received with very little display of surprise 
or interest. When the writer had the privi- 
lege of receiving the delegation of distin- 
3} guished master printers from Japan, and 
escorting them through the plant of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, in which THE INLAND PRINTER is printed, he 
showed them several special presses, and explained that they 
would print twenty-four or thirty-two colors at one impres- 
sion. One of the party answered through the interpreter, ‘I 
don’t believe it.”” We could not blame him for his answer, 
as it was the same as the writer wanted to give when the press 
was first explained to him. In fact, the doubt lingered some- 
what until an actual demonstration was given. 

The production of paint sample-cards by printing has here- 
tofore been considered practically impossible, not alone from the 
standpoint of providing a press which would print a sufficient 
number of colors at one impression, but also on account of the 
difficulty of securing inks that would give the required effects. 
Many have tried to accomplish this work, only to abandon 
their efforts. The first-mentioned difficulty was finally over- 
come, after years of experimental work, by C. A. Richards, 
whose inventive genius has produced a press by which twenty- 
four or thirty-two different and distinct colors can be printed 
at one impression, the inks being placed on the paper direct 
from the tint-blocks. Mr. Richards advises us that it is possible 
to increase the number of colors printed at the one impression — 
in fact, there is scarcely any limit. The colors can be changed 
as required, as can also their position on the sheet. 

The specimen insert presented in connection with this 
article is a reproduction of four pages produced for the cata- 
logue of Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, and demon- 
strates far better than words the possibilities of the press. It 
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will be noticed that on the two inside pages of the insert there 
are seventy-one different colors, besides those in the illustrations 
of houses across the top, of which there are eighteen. These 
two pages were produced in five impressions as follows: Three 
for the colors, those in the illustrations being printed at the 
same time as those below; one for the black, and one for the 
varnishing over the colors to give the gloss effect. The first 
and fourth pages, which it will be noticed are duplicates, were 
printed two-on in three impressions, one for the black and two 
for the colors. The work can be produced in either dull or 
gloss finish, the gloss finish merely requiring the extra impres- 
sion for varnishing over the colors, which is done on an ordi- 
nary cylinder press, and for this part of the work the inven- 
tor has provided a drying attachment to which the sheets are 
carried direct from the press. 

It must be emphasized here that the work is not process 
printing, but consists of the direct laying on of exact colors. 
This presented one of the greatest problems which the inventor 
encountered; namely, to secure inks that would work satisfac- 
torily with this method. Ordinary printing-inks would not work 
at all, and the ink problem promised to be a serious one. It 
remained for Rae H. Faulkner, of The Queen City Printing 
Ink Company, of Chicago, to solve the difficulty. This well- 
known concern has devoted unlimited time and effort in experi- 
mental work in order to produce the necessary inks, and there 
can be no doubt that it has achieved a well-merited success. 

Mr. Faulkner has worked with the inventor for nearly two 
years, progressing step by step, with the result that at the 
present time these inks have reached a point of perfection in 
their working qualities that is very gratifying. He has spent 
a great amount of time at the Shepard plant, both in and out 
of regular business hours, noting the workings of the inks, 
making corrections wherever necessary, as fast as the need of 
them became manifest, so that every trouble directly traceable 
to the inks has been eliminated. 

When one stops to consider that if even one ink does not 
work perfectly it retards the output of a machine printing 
twenty-four or more separate and distinct colors at each 
impression, the necessity for perfect working qualities through- 
out all the many colors used is very evident. Therefore, much 
credit is due the ‘‘Queen City” for its success in solving this 
difficult problem. 

An especially interesting and remarkable feature of the four 
pages shown in the insert is the printing of the colors in the 
illustrations across the top. The value of these colored illus- 
trations as a merchandising feature was suggested by George 
F. Tilton, of Sears, Roebuck and Company, whereupon the 
inventor immediately started to work on and soon perfected 
special attachments which made it possible to print the colors 
in the illustrations at the same time as those below. Thus it 
is possible to show the paint colors and also give the suggestions 
for color combinations for houses on the same sheet. 

The possibilities of this method of producing this class of 
work have been recognized by the largest paint manufacturers 
as well as the leading mail-order houses, as it presents the most 
practical way of showing reproductions of paint colors. 

With the former method of producing paint sample-cards 
it was necessary to give the paper a ground coat, after which 
the paint colors were applied by hand and then varnished. 
The sheets were then hung in a drying-room until thoroughly 
dry, after which they were cut into chips of the required size 
and mounted in the proper position on the card. It will readily 
be seen that a tremendous saving will be made in the expense 
of production by this new method. 

Since the presses have been in operation the great demand 
for the work has kept them going practically day and night. 

The work is being produced by The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, which company has been granted the exclusive 
license for the United States. 
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Seroco Weatherproof Mineral Barn Paint. 


For description and prices see page 7. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


What Should Be the Advertising Rate ? 


An Eastern publisher says he has the Standard cost system 
in his office and has a detailed account of everything. He 
writes to find out what rate he should make for advertising in 
his paper. The only excuse we can see for his seeking such 
information from us or anybody else would be that he has found 
his costs so very much lower than the generally accepted 
figures for producing display and white space that his con- 
science bothers him when he attempts to charge the usual 
price. If that is the case it is the first one on record, so far as 
this writer knows. If the fact is that this publisher finds his 
costs far above what the general run of publishers are able to 
charge for their display advertising, then the case is different. 
But in either case, nobody can tell a man who has a complete 
and working Standard cost system in his office what he should 
charge for his advertising space. It is conceded he should 
charge a profit on the business. The big question with most 
publishers is to ascertain the cost of carrying advertising and 
figuring out the profits so that they can come anywhere near 
meeting competition. At the present time a weekly newspaper 
publisher having a circulation of 2,000 copies of his paper 
should not make a rate of less than 22 cents per inch for display, 
and 25 cents would not guarantee him more than a fair profit. 


Proofs of Insertion for Advertisers. 


It is not only sensible but patriotic to do everything to save 
print-paper now. No matter how it is accomplished, the idea 
is commendable. But more than usually commendable is an 
idea recently adopted by the Waterloo (Iowa), Evening Courier 
for the double duty of proving up accurately to foreign adver- 
tisers and agents and at the same time saving print. 

Briefly we will outline the plan, as follows: 

Manager Peterson first sent out a circular letter to all adver- 
tisers asking if they would be satisfied with one page of any 
issue of the Courier showing an advertisement for checking 
purposes. He received favorable replies from nearly all of 
those addressed. Hereafter agencies using the Courier will 
receive their proof of publication in a manila ten-inch envelope 
across the top of which is printed in large type, ‘‘ Proof of 
Publication.” It will be one page of the Courier (taken from a 
spoiled press copy, by the way), containing the number of the 
page and the date of publication. Thus one spoiled press copy 
of the paper may serve to furnish proof of publication to several 
advertisers. Mr. Peterson estimates the plan will save the 
Courier about $250 per year in white paper alone, and he 
thinks that if the 2,700 dailies in this country would adopt a 
similar or a better plan it would go a long way toward relieving 
the paper situation. When it is considered that nearly every 
daily paper sends out a large number of copies to all advertisers, 
whether they have advertisements in the edition or not, the 
number running from one hundred to five hundred copies, the 
saving occasioned in this way multiplies wonderfully. Mr. 


Peterson outlines a splendid plan, also, for keeping account of 
those agencies which are to receive these proof envelopes. Space 
for this issue compels us to leave that matter for another time. 
We expect to present the plan because it is so easily applied to 
all papers, large and small. 


Again the Help Shortage. 


A thousand country daily and weekly publishers would 
sell out and quit business tomorrow, if they could, because of 
the shortage in labor necessary to carry on their business and 
the increasing inroads on their profits. In this connection we 
wish to reiterate something concerning which we wrote in this 
department last month, and emphasize the rest, that is, pub- 
lishers must move along with the times. The one who adheres 
to old rates and conditions now will be run over and crushed 
by the tanks of the enemy — high prices. It is not alone in the 
wage scale that the trouble comes, but in everything else. 
The help, however, is the first essential and it slips away in a 
night. Suppose we urge again the building of fortifications 
in the way of female help; help from the owner’s family; help 
from those under age and over age who may appear capable 
of development. We visited a big job-printing shop recently 
where two big Miehles were being run at part of their capacity 
and fed by women — one a country girl who never saw a press 
before that month, the other a former school-teacher who 
found she could make more money at this work, and just as 
easily. It will not be hard for that shop to get lots of the same 
kind of help now that they have started. Do not try to sell 
out and quit now. After the war there will be hundreds of 
men returning from the army who will want and need the 
opportunity that your layout affords. 

These are the days when delinquent subscribers are being 
harassed by the war. Slackers in business as well as slackers 
in patriotism all feel the grind of the wheels of Juggernaut. If 
the publisher takes his share of Liberty Bonds he must collect 
from his subscribers. The time is here. The Government says 
to save the print-paper you have been wasting on dead beats. 


Rules Stated for Saving Print-Paper. 


Neither man nor newspaper should be able to violate 
government war orders with impunity. We will all agree to 
that. And then we wonder why the War Industries Board did 
not make their “suggestions” for the conservation of print- 
paper ‘‘orders” instead. That possibly would have been a 
method of arriving somewhere and with all in complete accord 
so far as the newspapers are concerned. 

It may be well to give some attention in detail to this print- 
paper conservation program as it affects the country publishers. 

To begin with, the Priorities Board of the War Industries 
Board has listed paper-mills as fourth in the class of essential 
industries and their supply of coal will be on that basis. Each 
paper-mill is put upon a pledge that it will not furnish any 
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paper to any consumer who will not also sign a pledge that he 
will exercise the greatest possible economy in the use of print- 
paper, “and will observe all rules and regulations of the Pulp 
and Paper Section of the War Industries Board.” 

We are dealing with the proposition now as it affects the 
country weekly papers, and following is paragraph four of the 

circular issued, just preceding the fifteen specific rules: 

“Each publisher shall eliminate the following wasteful 
practices. If for any reason a publisher desires to continue 
any of these practices, he must adopt some other methods to 
accomplish at least a fifteen per cent reduction in the paper 
used.” This paragraph is followed by the fifteen rules, which 
may be disregarded in detail and in toto if the publisher 
“desires”? to make the saving in some other way. 

Recently at a convention of weekly publishers we were able 
to see how some of them will try to twist the regulations to suit 
their own ideas and convenience, if not to disregard them 
entirely. Among a large number there were very few who did 
not indicate a desire for some evasion of the propositions laid 
down, excepting number one. They might pay attention to the 
weight of stock used. 

In what we say here we do not wish to leave any impression 
that we are finding fault or criticizing the Board or any part of 
it which laid down the suggestions, except to impress the 
smaller publishers with the fact that the restrictions laid upon 
them are so kindly, and give such latitude, that it may lead to 
considerable evasion or disregard of the suggestions and to 
dire results. Country weekly publishers must make the saving 
required or stand disgraced as a class before the Board. If they 
look upon the “‘suggestions”’ of the Board as such, then many of 
them will not come across with the saving required. The result 
will be curtailment of supply of print-paper for them and 
possible suspension for want of it. The tone of the convention 
mentioned indicates that there is not enough realization of 
the situation. 

Digest of the Rules. 

Rule No. 1 will take care of itself. 

Rule 2.— No publisher may continue subscriptions after three months 
after date of expiration unless subscriptions are renewed and paid for. 

We found the first surprise of the convention in the way the 
weekly publishers interpreted the above rule. While many 
agreed that this would mean practically the cash-in-advance 
plan of subscriptions, and welcomed it, others immediately 
began arguing against that idea — said they could cut down 
on anything else but circulation and save the fifteen per cent 
required, and if they did, then “‘it was none of the Government’s 
business.” It was argued that as circulation is the basis and 
foundation of all newspapers, there must be no curtailment of 
circulation. Others declared that if the rules required the pub- 
lishers to collect for their subscriptions and stop a lot of waste- 
ful use of print and the mails, it would be the best thing that 
ever happened to them. But in the end the loophole left by 
paragraph four of the introduction was still open and to obey 
or disregard Rule 2 was more debatable in the minds of many 
than before. 

Rule 3.— No publisher shall give free copies of his paper except for 
actual service rendered, except to camp libraries, etc. 

This rule caused considerable discussion as to whether or 
not papers might be sent free to soldiers in the army. To some 
it looked as though they could not be, and to others that they 
could. Again they got away from the real idea that the object 
of the “‘suggestions” laid down is to save print-paper. 

Rules 4 and 5 were least troublesome to weekly publishers. 

Rule 6 was not debated to any extent. 

Rule 7.— No publisher shall send free copies in exchange for other 
publications, except to such other publications as are printed within the 
county or within a radius of forty miles from his point of publication. 

The only contention regarding this rule was as to whether 
or not one publisher could send a check for another publisher’s 
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paper and the latter send a check for the former’s paper, or 
whether they should exchange subscription receipts, etc. The 
conclusion was tacitly understood to be that publishers have 
still the right to subscribe for such papers as they want — 
bearing in mind the object of the rule, the saving of print-paper. 

Rule 8.— No publisher shall sell his publication at an exceedingly low 
or nominal subscription price. 

Rule 9.— No publisher shal! sell his publication to any one below the 
published subscription price. 

These two rules were subject to interesting debate, or, 
rather, remarks. Experiences with certain farm papers and 
advertising magazines that have not pretended they had to 
have any money from subscriptions were cited, and hints at 
extreme waste of paper in sending such publications through 
the mails were offered. If the rule stops cut-rate subscription 
solicitors it will be welcomed by nearly all newspaper publishers. 
Rule 9 may make others realize there is a business standard 
and that their own product has a stable value. 

Rule 1o.— No publisher shall offer premiums with his publication unless 
a price is put upon the premium separately, and the combined price is at 
least seventy-five per cent of the sum of the individual prices. 

There was a general satisfaction with this rule, and again 
the past methods of farm papers with whips and currycombs as 
premiums was referred to. 

Rule 11.— No publisher shall conduct voting or other contests for the 
purpose of obtaining subscriptions; subscriptions obtained in this way will 
not be considered bona-fide subscriptions. 

As a rule, publishers will welcome this rule and abide by it 
willingly. So will business men in every community where 
the newspapers have had the voting contest habit. The rule 
will work to the advantage of the paper that is fittest, of course, 
and the saving of print-paper will be enforced upon some who 
have used the white paper freely in yearly campaigns. 

Rule 12.— No publisher may issue holiday, industrial or other special 
editions. 

Most of the questions asked concerning this rule were as 
to whether publishers could issue extra pages to take care of 
Liberty Loan advertising, many pages of special plates for 
which are being offered the publishers now. The expressed 
view that they could not do so and make the saving of paper 
required struck some of those present as effectually killing off 
a lot of good local business they have usually been able to secure 
and at the same time help the loan campaigns. Others 
lamented the fact that their usual big holiday business would 
have to be tabooed to the extent of refusing business men the 
space they will want. Unfortunate, but to save print-paper 
it will be necessary to curtail even to that extent. 

Rule 13 requires that publishers shall procure paper from 
the nearest available source of supply, quality and price being 
equal, and to that nobody will object. 

Rule 14.— Publishers of papers of more than eight pages in size will 
reduce the pages in excess of eight pages.twenty-five per cent. This reduc- 
tion shall be an average reduction over one month’s period. 

Here is one of the hardest conditions to be met by the 
publishers, and yet the vital one to most of them if they are 
going to save print-paper without reducing their circulations. 
If a twelve-page paper has to cut down its extra pages twenty- 
five per cent, it will mean a ten-page paper most of the time. 
A ten-page paper would have to cut to eight pages once or twice 
a month. An eight-page paper must also go slow under the 
fifteenth and last rule laid down, as follows: 

Rule 15.— Any publisher of a four or eight page paper will be considered 
to have fulfilled the requirements of this order if he immediately puts into 
effect paragraphs numbered 1 to 13, inclusive, and in addition thereto 
reduces to the lowest possible point all pressroom waste. 

The question is asked, with what and when are comparisons 
made? We have found no answer exactly for that, but presume 
the Board will supply details later. Reduction in size will be 
‘an average reduction over one month’s period,” but just what 
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month is not stated, whether the last previous month before 
the rules became effective, or the same month in the previous 
year. If the latter, then the saving can be made and will be 
made. But if the comparison is to be that of November with 
July, then the saving will be hard to effect. 

We know there are a hundred other questions that could 
be asked and considered regarding all these rules. We have 
given as briefly as possible just the points raised in a meeting 
of live-wire country editors, and what their conclusions 
amounted to. It seemed to us that they did not regard the 
matter seriously enough, and that their desire for evasion of 
the rules to suit their own convenience is indication that the 
smaller publishers are going to get in bad as a class. We take 
this matter up thus in detail to get their attention and their 
codperation. If they get in bad with the War Industries 
Board now, they will suffer severely later on if the war con- 
tinues. They may lose their right to ask any consideration 
whatever. 

Therefore, observe the rules as orders and get squarely 
adjusted to the necessity for saving print-paper. The Govern- 
ment demands only what seems necessary during this war time, 
and it is unpatriotic and harmful for any one to obstruct or 
hinder the big plans that our great men have thought out. 


Methods of a Very Successful Paper. 


The agency commission proposition is further defended in 
the following: 


“Should the direct advertiser be entitled to agency dis- 
count?’ is a question introduced by Mr. Hitt’s letter and your 
comment thereon, appearing in the August number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER under the caption, ‘Why Pay Agency 
Commissions?’ You invited interested publishers to enter 
the discussion, and this letter is in response to that invitation. 

“Two years ago The Columbus Telegram, with which I have 
been connected for a number of years, adopted the business 
principle of denying direct advertisers the benefit of agency 
commission, meaning by ‘direct advertisers’ those who do 
national advertising. 

“Long before that we had been convinced of the value of 
national advertising patronage, and we recognized in it possi- 
bilities of greater development. Both on moral and business 
grounds we deemed it expedient to encourage its development 
by protecting the interests responsible for the larger volume 
of patronage. Reference to our ledger readily disclosed the fact 
that not to exceed five per cent of the volume of our national 
advertising was placed by the advertisers direct, while ninety- 
five per cent was placed by the advertising agents. We con- 
cluded, therefore, to protect the agents, and that rule will be 
maintained so long as the balance of patronage shall remain in 
their favor. 

“Tn the first place, we do not consider the agency as being 
solely a representative of the advertiser. In newspaper cam- 
paigns, especially, we consider the agent a representative of 
both the advertiser and the publisher. He is dependent on 
the advertiser for business, and dependent on the publisher 
for income. 

“We issue two rate-cards. They are exactly alike, except 
the clause in reference to rates. The card mailed to direct 
advertisers allows a discount of five per cent for cash with 
order, or two per cent for prompt monthly settlement; the 
card mailed to agents allows agency discount and a cash 
discount. 

“We believe in quoting the rate desired by the agent — 
whether it be a gross rate, net rate or line rate. Though the 
variety of rates is confusing at times, any one of the three will 
yield the publisher the same income. The fact that some 
agencies require one, and others require another rate, is due 
to a lack of standardized methods, and is a condition which 
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should be remedied. From the standpoint of the publisher 
we consider the gross rate by far the preferable. 

“‘So many phases of operation in the national advertising 
field contribute to the success of the publisher that a full treat- 
ment of the subject might encroach on your space. I have 
mentioned only a few which seem to be basic, in the hope of 
contributing some idea which may eventually bring the 
agencies and the country publishers into a closer relationship, 
mutually pleasant and profitable. LioypD SWAIN.” 


Favors the Agency Commission. 


Anent the discussion started in this department in the 
August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER by Mr. Hitt, of South 
Carolina, we have received other contributions concerning the 
matter of advertising agency commissions. As indicating one 
small publisher’s views on the other side of the question we give 
below an interesting argument which has some good points: 

“After reading Mr. Hitt’s letter in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for last month, and your comment thereon, I felt like replying 
if the following is not out of place: 

“The agency commission is an established trade practice 
accepted by most all publishers as fair and almost necessary 
to obtain the largest results to those interested in buying, 
handling or selling advertising space. The objectors to the 
practice are invariably publishers of small papers who have 
had neither the business training nor the advantage of meeting 
those responsible for the practice or knowing their reasons 
for establishing it. 

“The practice has nothing to do with any publisher’s rate 
and the complaining publishers are usually the ones who have 
a rate that is down to rock bottom, and the giving of the com- 
mission would be a serious matter with them. They prefer to 
“holler” rather than to use some good business sense and a little 
back-bone to raise their rate. 

“In town I must solicit advertising, write copy, call several 
times in some cases for the copy, and also in a number of cases 
to make the collection. I regret that it is not possible for the 
agency to do this for me for fifteen per cent, for I find that it 
costs me more than that amount. Now, if it costs more than 
fifteen per cent to handle local advertising, in addition to the 
composition costs, etc., I would like to have some one tell why 
I should not allow this amount to the agencies in the cities 
that do this for me. It is cheaper than I can do it, and as there 
are hundreds of agencies they can be in that many places, in 
which it would be a physical impossibility for me to be. 

“Of course, if your rate is not high enough to cover a fifteen 
per cent overhead charge for soliciting, writing copy and 
collecting, then the giving of the commission would be a hard- 
ship. To simplify the matter is not to get the ninety per cent 
of the publishers who give commissions to change to your way 
of business, but to change yourself and get in line with the 
ninety per cent by raising your rate, printing a rate-card and 
giving the agencies the commissions to which I think they are 
justly entitled. As long as the men who have been exceptionally 
successful follow this plan I don’t expect to have much time to 
listen to the tale of woe of the fellow who, while he is figuring 
it down to a gnat’s hair, is losing a lot of good business. 

F. M. O’FureEy.” 





A PRINTER’S CREED. 


I believe in the printing business as a profitable activity 
when pursued along the sound and simple fundamentals of all 
business. 

I believe in codperation, in mutual loyalty, in unity of 
action, in habitual effort for the common good. 

I believe in progress generally, in growth, improvement 
and advance without rest. 

Consequently, I entertain an untiring ambition to better 
conditions, methods and men.—Seattle Composing-Stick. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Government Printer of Australia 
Visits United States. 


During the past month THE INLAND 
PRINTER was again favored with a visit 
from a representative of the printing 
industry of Australia in the person of 
Albert J. Mullett, Government Printer 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the State of Victoria. Mr. Mullett, like 
Mr. Robinson, our visitor of the preced- 
ing month, is in this country for the 
specific purpose of studying American 
machinery and methods, and especially 
the situation as regards paper. 


Machine Composition Club of 
Chicago Passes Out of 
Existence. 

Tuesday, September 12, marked the 
close of the activities of the Machine 
Composition Club of Chicago, which for 
years has represented the interests of the 
houses doing machine composition, and 
which at the time of the amalgamation 
of the various organizations in the city 
became known as the Machine Compo- 
sition Division of the Franklin-Typothete 
of Chicago. Since the new organization 
known as the Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation has become identified as a branch 
of the Franklin-Typothetz, the Machine 
Composition Division has merged with 
it, forming the Trade Composition Divi- 
sion, which will represent the interests 
of the machine composition houses in 
the parent body. 


Shepard Employees Hold 
Patriotic Meetings. 

Workers in all departments of the plant 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company are 
demonstrating that they are backing up 
the boys at the front by holding patriotic 
meetings every two weeks on Friday. 
Work is stopped throughout the plant 
shortly before the noon hour, and a 
special patriotic speaker is provided for 
each meeting. Among those who have 
already delivered addresses are some of 
the best speakers that can be secured in 
the city, and since it has become known 
that the meetings are being held requests 
have been received from others for an 
opportunity to give a talk. 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


The meetings are under the super- 
vision of a committee, consisting of 
representatives of each department, 
which is responsible for all the necessary 
details. The results have proved of great 
benefit, not only from the standpoint of 
the interest and enthusiasm that have 
been aroused but also from the clearer 
insight that has been given into matters 
of national importance and a better 
understanding of the situation now con- 
fronting us as a nation. 

On Friday, September 20, an excep- 
tionally interesting and instructive talk 
was given by Mlle. Vivian De La 
Moreaux, a French girl twelve years of 
age, who is assisting the organization 
known as the Four-Minute Men. 

The work is commended to other 
printing-houses, small or large, through- 
out the country. 


Australian Firm Invites Correspon- 
dence From Manufacturers of 
Printing Machinery. 

Additional evidence of the way in 
which printers in other lands are looking 
to the manufacturers of this country for 
printing machinery and supplies is shown 
in the advertisement of R. Collie & Co., 
of Australia, which appears in the adver- 
tising section of this issue. This com- 
pany is inviting correspondence from 
manufacturers with a view to develop- 
ment of trade after the war. Herein is 
offered an excellent opportunity for 
manufacturers of printing machinery and 
materials who desire to extend their 
business when conditions will permit. 
This announcement also shows how the 
business concerns of our allied countries 
are already preparing to resume normal 
operation as soon as a victorious peace 
has been declared. 


Joseph C. Maigne. 


News has been received of the death 
of Joseph C. Maigne, a member of the 
firm of O. J. Maigne Company, New 
York city, manufacturer of printers’ 
rollers. Mr. Maigne was born in Man- 
hattan, moving westward when a boy 
and locating in Chicago, later returning 
to Brooklyn, where he made his home for 
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about sixty years. Prior to becoming 
associated with his brother, O. J. Maigne, 
in the manufacture of printers’ rollers, 
he was in the jewelry business, having a 
store on Broadway, near Canal street. 
Mr. Maigne was a veteran of the Civil 
War, having served with the Thirteenth 
New York Infantry. 


A Method of Reducing Bills for 
Stereotype, Linotype and 
Monotype Metals. 


The present prices of type-metal are 
head and shoulders over anything in the 
past, as tin now costs over a dollar a 
pound and lead also is at its record point. 
On top of this the world’s shortage of 
tin makes the future supply a problem, 
even at the enormous price asked. Tin 
and lead are two metals which are vital 
in the manufacture of many things 
essential to winning the great war. For 
instance, solder and babbitt are both 
mixtures of tin and lead, and it is impos- 
sible to construct machinery without 
them. So conservation in this direction 
is more important than ever before. 

We are all aware of the mysterious 
disappearance of type-metal — especially 
stereotype, linotype and monotype met- 
als. The printer does not sell these 
metals; he uses them, then melts them to 
use again, so they never leave his estab- 
lishment, except in the case of houses 
doing work for the trade, in which case 
the metal is generally returned after it 
has been used. Still, his type-metal 
disappears. If it didn’t, there would be 
no replacement necessary, and the first 
purchase of metal would be the final as 
well. In order to find out how fast it 
has been disappearing, it is only necessary 
to look up the amount paid out for new 
metal since the purchase of the original 
supply. Bills for type-metal go on for- 
ever, an accepted expense, and an ever- 
lasting drain on the profits. 

Where does the type-metal go? It all 
becomes skimmings in the long run. 
Every time metal is melted, part of each 
bar changes its identity and finds its way 
as skimmings into the junk-barrel. The 
skimmings may be sold to a smelter and 
a cash price received from him, or pos- 
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sibly a percentage of the metal he 
reclaims. As high as one-third of the 
metallic content of the skimmings may 
be sweated by use of a kettle, throwing 
the residue with its remaining two-thirds 
of metallic content away, or selling it to 
the smelter at a price below what he 
would pay for the original skimmings; but 
regardless of the procedure it is necessary 
to keep on buying new metal, and the 
amount paid out is the true gage of 
the leakage. 

Skimmings result from the chemical 
action between the air and the hot metal. 
In plain words, it is oxidization, and while 
few people are aware of it, the skimmings 
are as rich in metallic content as what 
remains in the pot. If one could so 
change the laws of metallurgy that there 
would be no oxidization, there would, of 
course, be no skimmings, and we would 
simply go on melting our castings over 
and over again without loss. This, of 
course, is impossible; oxidization is 
inevitable, and the skimmings will con- 
tinue to accumulate. 

A way to overcome this difficulty 
seems to be pointed out by Mason, 
Davis & Co., Chicago, through the use 
of the Cornwall process and dross con- 
verter. The company claims that its 
process recovers the entire metallic con- 
tent of skimmings in a single opera- 
tion —a single step from the original 
skimmings to the recovery of the last 
particle of metallic content. The esti- 
mated expense of reclaiming the metal 
is said to be less than % cent a pound, 
which makes this process one that should 
receive the consideration of all who use 
stereotype, monotype or linotype metals. 

In the past, one of the worst evils was 
brought about by continual meltings 
without regard to chemical changes in 
the metal. To aid in overcoming this 
difficulty, Mason, Davis & Co. have 
established a service department planned 
along the lines of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. From time to time they make 
laboratory tests of the metal and recom- 
mend whatever ingredients are necessary 
to keep the chemical and physical char- 
acter of the metal unchanged and ideal 
for the purpose intended. 

Another thing that discouraged con- 
version of drosses in the past was that it 
was not generally known that monotype, 
linotype and stereotype metals have 
different proportions of lead, tin and 
antimony; so that unless the drosses were 
kept separate, the metal recovered from 
the mixed dross would not be suitable 
for any one of the three purposes. The 
nature of their business has made Mason, 
Davis & Co. a clearing-house for ideas on 
the efficient handling of drosses, and 
these ideas are offered in pamphlet form. 

Where there is not enough type-metal 
to warrant an individual installation, two 
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or more concerns can use the process by 
joint ownership, or upon a plan of com- 
munity service; that is, one taking care 
of the rest for a certain consideration. 
As Mason, Davis & Co. seem to sub- 
stantiate their claims, their offering cer- 
tainly comes at an opportune time, and 
they will be given many opportunities 
to extend the use of their process. 


George A. Poole Passes Away. 

The passing of George A. Poole, presi- 
dent of Poole Brothers, Chicago, brings 
a deep sense of loss, especially to those 
who knew him in earlier years and were 
familiar with the active, useful part 


George A. Poole. 


which he played in the growth and 
development of the printing-trade. 

Probably the most notable character- 
istics of Mr. Poole were the singularly 
upright character of his life and _ his 
genial and kindly disposition. This 
combination naturally brought him many 
loyal friends, both within and without 
the circle of his business life, and was 
undoubtedly an important factor in his 
business success. Coupled with these 
qualities was a native modesty, which 
made personal publicity of any kind 
most distasteful to him. 

Those who will most deeply feel his 
loss are the employees, especially the 
“old guard” of Poole Brothers, for to 
them all he was ever the loyal friend and 
counselor and helper in times of stress. 

Mr. Poole came of good old New 
England stock. He was born on March 
4, 1843, in Rockport, Massachusetts, in 
the residence which had been the Poole 
family home from the earliest colonial 
days. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that this house was shelled by a 
British vessel of war during the war of 
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1812, on the very night in which Mr. 
Poole’s father was born in it. 

Mr. Poole spent much of his youth in 
East Milton, Massachusetts, and with 
the pioneering spirit of a true New 
Englander came West in 1866, for some 
years representing the clothing firm of 
Philip Wadsworth & Co., of Boston. 
His duties took him over a good part of 
what was then the ‘‘wild’’ West, much 
of which, west of the Missouri River, he 
was obliged to cover by the old-fashioned 
stage-coach, or by river boats. 

A few years later Mr. Poole, with his 
uncle, William H. Rand, and Andrew 
McNally, formed a partnership which 
purchased the job-printing plant of the 
Chicago Tribune. This partnership was 
afterwards incorporated under the name 
of Rand, McNally & Co., of which con- 
cern Mr. Poole was treasurer until 1870, 
when with his brother, William H. 
Poole, he established the printing-house 
of Poole Brothers. For many years the 
work of the firm was confined to printing 
for transportation companies, with a 
patronage that included practically every 
railroad in the country. The concern 
had the distinction of being the largest 
one in the United States exclusively 
engaged in transportation printing, but 
in later years the business was extended 
to the general commercial field. 

Mr. Poole was always interested in the 
welfare of the printing industry, as well 
as in the reputation and success of his 
own business. One illustration of this 
interest will suffice: In 1889 Mr. Poole, 
together with Andrew McNally and C. H. 
Blakely, well-known Chicago printers 
at that time, addressed a call to the 
printers of the entire United States to 
gather in Chicago, as they considered the 
conditions at that time ripe for the 
formation of a national printers’ organi- 
zation. At this meeting the United 
Typothete of America had its origin. 

Since his retirement from the active 
management of the business some years 
ago, Mr. Poole has spent his time prin- 
cipally at his summer home in Holland, 
Michigan, and at his winter home at 
Cocoanut Grove, Florida, retaining his 
residence in Chicago. 


An Accidental Test of Stability. 


In a recent article describing the 
removal of its plant to a new location the 
Herald-Republican, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, says: “By the way, one of the 
Herald linotypes fell two floors to the 
basement when being hoisted to its 
present location. It hit twice on the 
way down and the only damage done was 
a bent cam-roller and broken glass. 
Rather remarkable.” The linotype has 
been put to many tests, purposely and 
accidentally, but the severity of this 
breakage test has rarely been equaled. 
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The Hancock System for Laying 
Out, Imposing and Lining 
Up Forms. 


“Standardization and efficiency” has 
been the key-note in the printing indus- 
try,as well as in other industries, for years 
past, and each year brings some new 
development, either machine, method or 
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graduations, starting with either arm, 
and following measurements indicated 
on the layout sheet. When this is done, 
the arm is simply pushed across the sheet 
and the indentation wheels indicate the 
correct line-up of the sheet. This opera- 
tion is repeated for both the vertical and 
horizontal lining and the sheet is then 
perfectly lined up on both sides at once. 





The Hancock Perfecting Line-Up Machine. 


process, for simplifying the work on the 
various operations connected with print- 
ing. Probably one of the most important 
offerings of the present year is the perfect- 
ing line-up machine manufactured by 
The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine 
Company, 146 Summer street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, a half-tone reproduction 
of which is shown here. This machine, 
together with the Hancock system layout 
book and traveler sheets, is designed to 
simplify, and at the same time insure 
accuracy in, the work of making up and 
lining up forms, doing away with the old 
method of using the foot rule and pencil. 

By the use of this system, Mr. Hancock 
states, a 32-page form, which would 
require from 21% to 4 hours by the old 
method, can be made up in from 30 to 
go minutes. 

The illustration of the machine shows 
how the lining up of the sheets is accom- 
plished. The time required for the 
actual lining up of a 16 or a 32 page form, 
it is claimed, including setting the gages 
and registering the indenting wheels on 
the machine, is about two minutes; for 
other forms up to 128 pages, 5 to 7 min- 
utes. Both sides of the sheet are lined 
up at the same time, and once the 
machine is set, any number of sheets can 
be lined up without variation in a few 
seconds each. 

There is nothing complicated about 
the Hancock line-up machine, and the 
entire method of lining up sheets is 
extremely simple. The sheet to be lined 
up is placed on the bed of the machine, 
drawing it up to the gages in practically 
the same manner as on a cylinder press. 
The lever, which shows in the illustration, 
is moved to the right, which clamps the 
sheet on gripper edge and side-gage end. 
The markers are then set on the desired 


The marker frames which support the 
indenting wheels are made so that the 
edges of the wheels are in exact line with 
side of frame. Setting the frame so that 
the wheels will indent the sheet is a 
simple movement, and the entire con- 
struction is such that no error is possible, 
as the frame automatically locks itself. 
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registering and lining up of the printed 
sheet, the layout book and _ traveler 
sheets should be used. These sheets 
represent, in small size, the layout for 
the complete form for any number of 
pages up to ninety-six, and they are 
perforated so they may be torn out 
according to the number of pages in the - 
form. The accompanying illustration 


‘ shows the sheet as arranged for a 32-page 


form, with the width and depth of the 
type-page, also the number of picas to 
be placed between the margins, filled in. 
With this sheet properly filled in accord- 
ing to the instructions given in the book, 
which requires but very little figuring 
at the time the work on the job is being 
planned, and sent with the copy and 
job-ticket through the different depart- 
ments, every man working on the job 
has complete instructions — the com- 
positor, the type measure; the make-up 
man, the length of page; the stoneman, 
the exact number of picas to place in the 
margins, as well as the proper layout; 
the pressman, the number of picas to 
gage the sheet from the gripper and side; 
and, when lined up on the perfecting 
line-up machine, the graduations on 
which to set the markers. 

Mr. Hancock states that while his 
perfecting line-up machine is new, in the 
sense of but recently being placed on the 
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Hancock Layout Sheet, or Traveler Sheet, Arranged for 
Thirty-Two Page Form. 


One of the most important features of 
the Hancock machine is the fact that 
sheets may be lined up before the form 
goes to press, thereby eliminating all 
waiting time in the pressroom for 
lining up. 

To secure the best results all along the 
line, from the original planning of the 
job, through the composition to the final 


market, it is the result of years of study 
and research under actual conditions in 
a modern print-shop, and is now offered 
as a perfected, standardized product, 
built of the finest materials obtainable, 
and accurate to one one-thousandth of 
an inch. Complete information, with 
samples and specimens of the work 
accomplished, will be sent upon request. 
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To dependable concerns, The Hancock 
Perfecting Lineup Machine Company 
offers the opportunity of a demonstra- 
tion in their own plant. 


Star Composing-Sticks Now Made 
by Eagle Engineering Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 

Announcement has been made of the 
fact that the business heretofore con- 
ducted under the name of The Star Tool 
Manufacturing Company has been taken 
over by the Eagle Engineering Company, 
also of Springfield, Ohio. The full line 
of the popular Star composing-stick, as 
well as other Star tools, will be sold by 
the new company, which is under the 
same management as the old. Communi- 
cations and orders should in future be 
addressed to the new company, the offices 
of which are in the Shuey Factories 
building. 


New Sample-Book of Thin Papers 
by Esleeck Company. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a 
copy of the new sample-book which has 
just been issued by the Esleeck Manu- 
facturing Company, Turners Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, in which are included sample 
sheets of all the items in that company’s 
regular line of onion skins, manifolds and 
thin bonds, except one or two items the 
sale of which is confined to a few jobbers. 
The sample-book is tastefully gotten up 
and shows the various lines manufac- 
tured by the company in the several 
weights and colors in which they are 
made. 

It is not the intention of the company 
to distribute these sample-books broad- 
cast, but we are informed copies may be 
secured by printers and large users of 
such papers as the Esleeck company 
specializes in. 

Australian Printers’ Supply House 
Publishes Trade Magazine. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., Limited, Sydney 
and Melbourne, Australia, is a large firm 
which manufactures and sells a compre- 
hensive line of the materials, equipment 
and supplies required in the printing and 
allied industries. As a unit of its gen- 
eral advertising scheme the company 
publishes a magazine entitled Wimble’s 
Reminder, which is issued quarterly. 
This big organization celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary during May, 1018, 
and the publication for that month, a 
copy of which we have had the privilege 
of examining, was called the ‘Jubilee 
Commemoration Number.” There are 
fifty-six pages, 9 by 12 inches, in the 
issue, exclusive of the four cover pages, 
approximately half of which are devoted 
to display advertising exploiting the 
various items supplied the trades by the 
company, while the other half are filled 
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with articles concerning various trade 
activities, which are both interesting and 
practical. As it should be, the publica- 
tion is an exemplification of the highest 
ideals of the printing art, pleasing, har- 
monious and legible typography being 
set off by admirable presswork. The 
magazine should prove an incentive to 
better work wherever it finds its way. 
Interesting facts noted in the letter 
which accompanied the publication are 
that F. T. Wimble & Co., Limited, 
operates the only typefoundry and the 
largest printing-ink factory below the 
equator. The present managing direc- 
tor, Fred T. Wimble, who was the first 
to manufacture printing-ink in Australia, 
is the third of a generation of pioneer 
printing-ink makers of Great Britain. 


New Secretary-Treasurer of Hor- 
ton Manufacturing Company. 


An announcement has been received 
to the effect that E. M. Ferguson, for- 
merly of the Knudson Ferguson Manu- 
facturing Company, Duluth, Minnesota, 
has succeeded C. J. Halling as secretary- 
treasurer of the Horton Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, maker of the 
Horton variable speed pulley and guard. 


Former Typefoundry Man Now in 
Charge of Printing-Plant at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

R. E. T. Bohart, who for seven years 
prior to his enlistment in the United 
States army on August 5 was Oklahoma 
representative for the American Type 
Founders Company, is now in charge of 
the printing department of the School of 
Fire for Field Artillery which is con- 
ducted at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Bohart worked from the Dallas house 
until it was closed, and has operated 
from Kansas City during the four years 
since that time. 

In a letter from Mr. Bohart we gather 
the information that the plant at Fort 
Sill is a fairly large one, as it requires a 
force of fifteen men to operate it. A 
large and a small cylinder press and a 
line-casting composing-machine are the 
large units of the equipment. 

Mr. Bohart is regimental sergeant- 
major, School of Fire for Field Artillery, 
and should be addressed thus by friends 
who desire to correspond with him. 


Brass Manufacturers Adopt a 
Catalogue Size. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Brass Manufacturers, at a meeting 
which was held in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on September 12: 

Considering that an exhaustive research on 
behalf of your Committee on Standardization 
of Catalogues has revealed the fact that the page 
which best meets all the requirements of ample 
size and convenient filing, which is based on a 
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mathematically correct proportion of length to 
width, permitting a tremendous saving in paper, 
type composition, wash-drawings, line-drawings, 
etc., and which, at the same time, can be pro- 
duced at a low cost from universally stocked 
paper, and on printing and folding machinery in 
general use throughout the country, measures 
714 by 10% inches; 

And has also revealed the fact that this size 
is well calculated for international adoption and 
is in keeping with the larger plans of systematiza- 
tion now being worked out in different parts of 
the world; 

Further considering that this size has also been 
adopted by the National Catalogue Conference 
held at Chicago on May 22, 1918, is recommended 
by the Standardization Committee of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents as 
the standard filing size for all catalogues and other 
reference matter, and that it has been officially 
adopted by the National Hardware Association, 
and the United Typothetz of America; 

Considering further that the United States 
Government has already taken steps to limit, 
as a conservation measure, the number of stock 
paper sizes to those in most general use, which 
includes the sheet from which this 7% by 105% 
catalogue is economically printed, therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the National Associa- 
tion of Brass Manufacturers also adopt as its 
standard size for catalogues 712 by 105% inches, 
and thus aid in the general conservation move- 
ment, and in the greater business efficiency of 
the nation. 


All Transfers for Chicago Street 
Railway Printed on One 
Specialty Press. 

We are informed that the Chicago 
Surface Lines handle more transfer pas- 
sengers than any other street railway 
system in the world. The task of pro- 
viding transfers which confronts the 
management is, therefore, no small one. 
In order to meet the growing demand 
for transfers a new Meisel rotary printing- 
press was recently added to the equip- 
ment of the printing-plant conducted by 
the company. 

It is said that this new machine, even 
when running below normal speed, 326 
revolutions per minute shaft speed, is 
more than able to take care of the trans- 
fer requirements of this great street 
railway system. At low speed it turns 
out 132 sheets per minute, or 7,920 per 
hour. The next higher speed calls for 
8,400 sheets per hour. Each sheet has 
the impression for ninety-six transfers, 
and ten sheets are accumulated on the 
cylinder, delivered at once and jogged 
into place. The present output is at the 
rate of 43,000 sheets, or 4,128,000 
transfers per day, an exceptional record 
even for high-speed specialty presses. 

The Meisel Press Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 944-948 Dorchester avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, builders of this press, 
have recently issued a new catalogue in 
loose-leaf form, in which the various 
models of Meisel presses are illustrated 
and described. Printers interested in the 
possibilities of the rotary press in quan- 
tity production should secure a copy of 
this catalogue for their information, as it 
is mailed free on request. 
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cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 








Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE — Small modern job-office in good printing town of 40,000; 
can prove to be a money-maker and a good, rapidly growing business ; 
am pricing this plant right so I can enlist before the war is over. O 559. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Up-to-date job-office, equipped with two C. & P. presses 
and other machinery and type to handle any class of jobwork ; estab- 
lished 4 years, and located in Southern cantonment city. O 734. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





GOSS FOUR-DECK, SINGLE-WIDTH PRESS FOR 
SALE CHEAP — Equipped with Kohler electrical 
two folders; is set up 


system; prints 4 to 32 pages; 


and can be shown running. O 730. 





5, now running, good condi- 
O 738. 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 


tion, for sale; low price. 





FOR SALE — 43 by 56 inch Miehle, $2,500, and two 26 by 34 pony 

Miehles, $1,200 and $1,300, on floor in Chicago; proof-presses — 
16 by 25 Potter, $200; 25 by 25 and 11 by 25 Vandercooks, $200 and 
$100; 20 by 25 Shniedewend, $120; cutters and creasers — 22 by 24 
Universal, $500; 14 by 22 Gally, $225; 29 by 42 Potter, $900; stitchers 
— No. 6 Morrison, $175; No. 1 Monitor, $200; cutters — 35-inch Sey- 
bold, $400; 34-inch C. & P., $325; 88-inch Sheridan, $275; 32-inch 
Garden City, $200; 30-inch new series Advance, $180; 25-inch Advance, 
$145; 22-inch Leader, $60; Gordons—10 by 15 N. S. C. & P., $265; 
10 by 15 C. & P., $220; 10 by 15 Challenge, $180: 11 by 17 Challenge, 
$180; 12 by 18 Challenge, $240; 12 by 18 Golding Art Jobber, used little, 
$485; 13 by 19 Thomson, $350; 14 by 22 Thomson, $575; wood goods, 
special machinery and material. Tell us your wants. We can sell your 
ee machinery. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$4.80. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


Ris MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


ORK 





Free Rend 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web; press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


LINOTYPES, PRESSES, BINDERY MACHINERY from new plant; 
6 Model 8 linotypes, $2,500; Model 1 linotype, $750; Miehle presses, 
Cross feeders, jobbers, imposing-stands ; 100 dozen quoins at 50c; 3,000 
Ib. slugs, weight fonts type, new wood type; modern die-press, 5 by 9; 
book-trimmer, Smyth sewing-machines, 3 stitchers, punch, slitter, ete. 
a yee List R. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., Marbridge bldg., New 
ork city. 
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WANTED — Operator-machinist for 13-year-old Model No. 2, double- 

decker Mergenthaler which has had harsh treatment in its time; man 
of infinite patience or good understanding of the nature of the machine 
needed; must be man who for better reason than disinclination can not 
go to war; vacancy caused by operator going to fight ; applicant ought 
to know printing business from start to finish, presswork, ad-setting, 
job-printing, cheap binding, and be able to forget to look at the clock ; 
day job; cost of living no higher if as high as in the States; job in 
largest city in interior Alaska; such a man is worth $3,000 a year to us 
until the war ends, and more after that; transportation furnished, and 
deducted from salary as desired. O 727. 





STONE-HAND — First-class man who thoroughly understands imposition 
and can pass on final position; light and pleasant workroom within 
20 miles of New York city. Address, stating salary, O 724. 





FOR SALE— One monotype caster and composing-machine, standard 

equipment, in first-class condition; one Style D keyboard with all 
necessary parts; this machine i is in operation daily and is as good as new; 
reason for selling, change in class of work; can furnish man to install 
machine if quick sale; immediate delivery; one Hickok ruling-machine, 
88 inches between rails, two-beam striker and layboy, good condition. 
O 731 


must set neat and tasty 
one of the 


WANTED — Job-compositor; man or woman; 
work; opportunity to learn to operate monotype caster ; 
finest equipped offices in New York State. O 735. 


WANTED — About October 15, 
producing high-grade work; 
Kankakee, IIl. 





experienced job-compositor capable of 
also pressman. F. J. SCHATZLE, 





FOR SALE — Cottrell web press with shifting tympan and combination 

folder attached, 66 inches wide; prints and delivers four 8-page or 
two 16-page signatures 114% by 16%, or four 16-page or two 32-page 
signatures 8% by 114; running speed about 6,000 an hour. McCALL 
CO., 286 West 37th st., New York city. 





FOR SALE — Linotypes and equipment; two Model 5 linotypes; ten 

magazines (for Models 5, 8 or 19); ten fonts matrices, liners, ete. 
Send for descriptive list. NORMAN A. SMITH, 217 N. Harvey, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


LINOTYPES AND POWER CUTTER — Models K and_15 linotypes, 
used 2 years; also 46-inch Seybold power cutter and Eclipse folder ; 
bargain prices. E. C. BOWLER, Argus office, Portland, Me. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 6388 Federal st., Chicago. 











FOR SALE — Two King sheet-feeders, one new and one used very little; 
price reasonable. For particulars, write NIELSEN MAILING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FOR SALE — Kirkman automatic feeder, with several dollars’ worth of 
accessories and parts; first check for $50 takes it, f. o. b. Meadville. 
E. H. SHARTLE, Meadville, Pa. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
ejector-blades, font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 


molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- 
’ nee pane and blades). SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE — Our equity in Model K linotype, serial No. 1686, used 14% 
years, in first-class condition. J. W. BRACKETT CO., Phillips, Me. 




















LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


42-INCH ROTARY CUTTER for sale, with 12-roll stand; three speeds. 
Write SAMUEL JONES & CO., McClellan st., Newark, N. J. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices) METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 











GOSS FOUR-DECK, single-width press for sale; two folders; 4 to 32 
0. 


pages; equipped with Kohler system. X 73 





60-INCH SEYBOLD 20th Century cutter for sale, in perfect condition ; 
may be seen in operation. O 736. 





FOR SALE — Linotype, Model 5, good condition; can be seen running. 
X 738. : 








HELP WANTED. 





Circulation Manager. 


WANTED — Experienced circulation manager who can go in the field 
and build and hold circulation and agents; evening daily in city of 

50,000. Address by mail, giving references and experience, to THE 

REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. 








Composing-Room. 





WANTED — Capable non-union monotype caster operator to take charge 

and superintend output of four casting-machines; union hours and 
working conditions ; permanent position; last man with us ten years, 
but subject to draft; in application state age, experience and salary 
expected. O 725. 





must be 
refer- 


CAPABLE SHOW PRINTER wanted for large Western city; 
able to take charge and thoroughly understand the business ; 
ences. O 721. 


WANTED — Several high-class job-compositors, also man capable of tak- 
ing charge of composing-room. LEICHT PRESS, Winona, Minn. 


WANTED — Working foreman in composing-room employing 3 to 4 
men; union shop; steady position; city of 35,000. O 7238. 











Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Manager for printing-plant with bindery doing sixty thou- 

sand dollar business in high-class catalogue and commercial printing ; 
must be high-class salesman and capable of estimating on all kinds of work ; 
must be good executive, cost expert, steady and reliable, capable of han- 
dling help and have pleasing address; business can be increased to 
$100,000; company 25 years old and financially strong; state qualifica- 
tions in full with references and salary. QUEEN CITY PRINTING 
CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Pressroom. 








WANTED — Experienced pressmen, capable of making up ordinary 
forms; men with Kidder press experience preferred; steady employ- 
ment, good wages. McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 





EMBOSSER — Steel die power-press operator on power presses, also 
one copperplate printer. Give full particulars as to experience, age, 
salary wanted. P. O. Box 1264, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED — Foreman for union pressroom of four cylinders and four 
jobbers; man who will make ready; not subject to draft; scale, $28. 
Address, with particulars and references, O 729. 





WANTED — Pressman who can operate American Autopress; non- 
9. 


union; 8 hours per day. O 








Production Manager. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER — One of the largest printing-concerns in 

New York has a real opportunity for a production manager conversant 
with modern methods and capable of handling an organization of four or 
five hundred employees; preferably one who is now “ making good”’ in 
a similar capacity; please state fully experience, present and former con- 
nections, and salary expected; communications held in strict confidence. 
O 728 











INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class mechanie with good executive ability 
and thorough business experience, desires to take charge of a bindery. 
O 686. 


BINDERY FOREMAN wants connection in the South; 
small blank-book shop; permanent. O 718. 








want charge 





Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT seeks change; 20 years’ executive experience in 

job-plants doing high-grade work; close buyer and estimator; layout; 
medium-size plant in northern New England or New York State pre- 
ferred. F. Ma. WARREN, 189 Hamilton st., Cambridge A, Mass. 











PROCESS 
WORK 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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go THE INLAND PRINTER 


A SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN with unusual qualifications seeks 

change with view to locating permanently ; has had considerable experi- 
ence installing and systematizing plants; familiar with the principles of 
scientific management, understands handling help, can promote har- 
mony and secure codperation ; good estimator, layout, and can give 
instructions intelligently ; 20 years’ experience as an executive, handling 
all classes of work; age 40; a man of principle, with the right sort of 
initiative, and do not stand still; desire to connect with — firm ; 
now superintendent large Western plant; go anywhere. O 661 





I AM IN BUSINESS for myself and have been doing well for three years, 

but general conditions and limited capital urge me to offer my services 
in a plant needing a man of my qualifications, preferably in the South; 
am an expert cylinder and job pressman, and successfully foremanized 
large shops in New York city for six years; can intelligently handle any 
department or manage an entire business; am a good solicitor and esti- 
mator; am 40 years old, married, and have dependents. O 722. 
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Casemaking and Embossing. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 





Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER (DRAFT EXEMPT) OPEN FOR 

ENGAGEMENT — Specializes in advertising-printing, practical in 
composing-room, pressroom, modern-ancient bindery; by clever layouts 
and right planning will save labor; by hypnotic advertising ideas will get 
the trade; a telegram today — not tomorrow — will make all the differ- 
ence. Send it to CHARLES D. WETMORE, 11 West 5th st., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 





Office. 


ACCOUNTANT with broad experience and proven ability in the printing 

industry wants position as office manager; exceptionally qualified to 
handle costs, correspondence, credits and collections; 35 years of age and 
married; salary $2,400. O 726. 








Pressroom. 





SITUATION WANTED — First-class cylinder and platen pressman; 25 
years’ experience; knowledge of estimating, lock-up, imposition, plain 
bindery work; wages $35; temperate, reliable; employed. O 715. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman; can furnish 
best of references; prefer outside of Chicago. O 663. 





Proofroom. 





PROOFREADER, now employed in East, wants situation in Middle West 

or West; long experience, capable, union; place where conscientious 
work is appreciated ; k or news; speedy on newspaper work. Tele- 
graph or write MISS BENTON, 38 Chestnut, Binghamton, N. Y. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





WANTED — An automatic machine, suitable for manufacturing stand- 
ard sizes of counter check-books, secondhand or new. O 720. 





HARRIS automatic envelope-press, E-1; describe fully; best cash price. 
A. D. HAYWORTH, 628 G st., N. Ww. Washington, D. C. 


WANTED — 38-inch or larger paper-cutter; state price and make. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 





Counting-Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544- 546 S. Clark st. 


Embossing Cempesition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 








CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. Dies 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Hot-Die Embossing. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 





Ink-Fountain. 





THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 





Job Printing-Presses. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





WANTED — 62-inch Perfecto press in good condition. O 732. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete ‘‘ layout ’’-— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 





Advertising for Printers. 





BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 

two-color cuts and copy monthly; you do the printing and own the 
cuts for your town; small cost, profitable returns. Write for samples and 
prices) ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1919; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 








Carbon Black. 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Numbering-Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 

















Perforators. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
eago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 











PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 











R.R.B. 
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Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
delphia, Pa. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and letucteelnn 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


RINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
06-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
51-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
yes Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


3INGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 


131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
\llen st., Rochester, N. Y. 








Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


High, Boston, Mass. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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ONE OF THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
COUNT IN THE PRESSROOM 


Model *‘D’’ 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


for C & P presses, accurate, Pope and easy to attach. 
At all dealers. $6.00, U.S.A 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


PC USER EE! | 
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The **New Era”? Multi-Process Press 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 








The Productimeter 


in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 
Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
JOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Big values. 








Roughing-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 338d st., New York. 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest cutput, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av. 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, "646 Main atc. (BS. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts. ; "Minneapolis, 419 
4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San 
Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague 
av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
on Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 














- Quality~Service 4 
ESIGNS ~ PH \OTO-ENGRAVING s 
P< CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. 


Presi 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


W rite for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
ROU of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry Oo. Shepard Co. °2, SHERMAN sT. 


cia Se INS ONE 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 























KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 
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EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 


LET US estimate on your type requirements. 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
meee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Releasing Four Billion Dollars 


HERE’S too much United States money tied 
up in “dead ledger accounts.’’ About four 
billion dollars, it has been estimated. 


To move this huge sum, and restore it to 
circulation, the Federal Reserve Board is recom- 
mending the use of the form of draft called Trade 
Acceptance. 


Merchants are responding to this appeal. 
Some of them are your customers. Others 
might be. 


Do these merchants know that a specified form 
of Trade Acceptance is prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and that when this form is used 
the Trade Acceptance is rediscountable at Federal 
Reserve Banks at a lower rate than other paper? 


Many of them do not. 


Show them. Tell them. Write us for the 
designated form, printed on Hammermill Safety 
Paper. Win the attention and the friendly interest 
of customer or “‘prospect”’ by calling his atten- 
tion to this form and its advantages. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Hammermill Safety Paper reveals any 
attempt at alteration, whether eraser, knife 
orchemicals be used. Itis protection against 


fraudulent changes in notes, checks, drafts 
or receipts. 


A full set of the Hammermill Portfolios 
will be sent to any printer, on request. They 
contain up-to-date, time-saving office forms, 
printed on Hammermill paper. Each port- 
folio covers a different line of business, and 


they are wonderful aids in the selling of 
good printing. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public. 
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‘This Is the Last 
of Wars” 


Coming in splendor thro’ the Golden Gate 

Of all the days, swift passing, one by one, 
Oh, Silent Planet, thou hast gazed upon 

How many harvestings, dispassionate P 
Across the many-furrowed fields of fate, 
Wrapt in the mantle of oblivion, 

The old, gray, wrinkled husbandman has gone 
Sowing and reaping, lone and desolate— 

The blare of trumpets, rattle of the drum, 
Disturb him not at all—he sees, 

Between the hedges of the centuries, 

A thousand phantom armies go and come, 
While Reason whispers as each marches past, 
“This is the last of wars,—this is the last!”’ 


LIEUT. GILBERT WATERHOUSE 
(Wounded and missing July 1, 1916) 
































MAKE it the last! Save every 
dollar you can and dig deep 
into the work of war. Pour out 
your resources—hold back no 


single dollar that can help make 
the victory FINAL. Make this 


“The Last of Wars!” 


Buy Bonds to Your Utmost! 











This space contributed to winning the war by 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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Printing Pap ers 


A Sense of Security in Planning Printing 


L dew showa prospective customer a specimen 
of your best printing and he says, ‘‘Will my 
booklet print up like that?” 

His question is natural and to make it possi- 
ble for you to say “Yes” we have standardized 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

Given the same equipment, you should 
produce on Warren’s Cameo the same photo- 
graphic softness of illustration for ‘‘A” that 
you can for “B”’. 

Warren’s Lustro should give the fine engrav- 
ings, in Smith’s book, the same sparkle that 
similar engravings had in Brown’s book. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


Warren’s Silkote should print as beautifully 
for Swift & Company as it will for Armour 
and Company, if other factors are the same. 

In all the Warren Standard Papers, coated 
and uncoated, the same uniform standard of 
printing quality prevails. 

Our assertion of this is borne out by the 
Warren Top Sheets which you have seen 
in every case of Warren Standard Printing 
Papers. 

The Warren Suggestion Book is a further 
demonstration of the extent and value of 
standardized printing papers. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 
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Job 
Printers 
Liberal ‘‘on approval’’ proposi- 
tion adds complete Advertising 
Service to YOURS without in- 
vestment, Submit neat dum- 
mies to prospects, with strong, 
sensible, well-written Copy in- 
cluded—also sketches of essen- 
tial design or illustration, Easy 
sales and more prestige sure to 

result, Write for particulars, 
COPY : LAYOUTS : DESIGN : CUTS 


MoreProfit {0 
dasy Sales ie 


ADVERTISING! 
SERVICE” 


N WANNER BLDG. 


j 
READING { 
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WHY IS IT a One firm tried a Perfect (metal) Cutting 

Stick and ordered twelve more. Another firm 
tried it and ordered five more. Sixty-two firms have given repeat orders 
within the past six weeks. 

Because every claim made for this money and time saving article has 
been more than fulfilled on every possible kind of cutting, including asbestos, 
cloth and binder boards. 

A little codperation by any operator, with attention to instructions, will 
give the same results. 

Write for Circulars, Testimonials and Trial Proposition. 


WHY IS IT the leading printing firms of the country are equip- 
ping their C. & P. presses with T-B Safety Guards? 
Because the T-B is an absolute guarantee against accidents, can not get 
out of order or break, and is endorsed by State Authorities and Insurance 
Companies. 
WHY IS IT the Morgans & Wilcox Locking and Registerin 
System saves more than half the time and materia 
for make-up or lock-up ? 
Write 
GENE TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, 


for full details, books and circulars. 








FOR SALE 


Two 34-inch Seybold Holyoke Square Cutters. 
These machines are power automatic — self- 





clamping — equipped with interlocking back 
gage, and are in first-class condition. 


Immediate Shipment Attractive Price 


Address Box 0719, care THE INLAND PRINTER 





A CARD for PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


Every printer knows the business 
that pays best, that affords th 

largest profits and the surest pay, 
is high-class work. Cheap printing 
invariably is for cheap customers—a 
not altogether desirable patronage. 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


do not appeal to cheap customers. 
Users of these cards are the strong- 
est, most wide-awake, most pro- 
gressive, most up-to-date men of a 
community. These cards need only 
to be brought to the attentionof such 
men to make them users. Surely 
every progressive printer wants 
and desires to hold such customers. 
. Here is the way. Supply them with 
these famous cards, and they will supply you with a patronage you may have sought for years. 
There is no word picture that carries an adequate idea of these cards. They must have been 
seen and used to be appreciated. You will appreciate them the instant you examine them. 
Send for a sample book today and satisfy yourself that the edges are absolutely smooth— 

h i t though they are detached one by one from the book or tab. 


Send today. Ask for our suggestion how to use them. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ®**3333"* 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


A arance of Our Neat 
— Cardsin Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 
‘PITTESUROCH. PA 
6. K.HARRIC PIGHER BUILOING 
‘ALES Acen® cHICASO 














The Huns 
Can’t Defeat Our 
Boys in Battle 
= 


Don’t let them defeat us by 
peace propaganda 
at home. 


Buy Liberty 
Bonds 


cs 
This space contributed to winning the war by 


THE TABALINE COMPANY 


Union National Bank Bldg... TROY, NEW YORK 








Ne Docke Fears « 
Liberty Bond! 


Deep down in his heart he knows the 
money means materials of war. 


He knows that these guns and shells 
and bayonets in the hands of Ameri- 
can soldiers mean the End! 


Lend the Way Our Boys 
Are Fighting! 


Sacrifice self as they do. Feel the 
thrill of being on the offensive. 


Attack the Hun by Buying Liberty 
Bonds to Your Utmost! 


Ee 


This space contributed to Winning the War by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
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HE fighting slogan in France, gathering inspiration and significance 
as the conflict grows more violent and more desperate, is ‘‘ Carry 
On.”’ On land, on sea, in the air, it rings sharp and clear. 


Into the front line trenches comes the signal to charge. The com- 
pany commander swings ‘‘over the top.’’ At his heels, pushing and 


stumbling through the hell of ‘‘No Man’s Land,’’ come the boys. They 
gain a yard, five, ten, and the machine guns speak. The commander 
falls, but over his shoulder, above the din of battle, he shouts, ‘‘Carry 
On, Lieutenant!’’ So on and on, till every officer falls, and the grizzled 
old Sergeant sets his teeth and takes what’s left of them on to victory. 


“Carry On” must be our slogan here at home. 
We must “Carry On” to the utmost limit of our 
ability, to the last dollar of our resources, till 
VICTORY is won. Let us stand shoulder to 
shoulder— buy all the Liberty Bonds we can. 
Let us keep our Bonds and save to buy more. 


“Carry On!” Buy Liberty Bonds! 


os 


THIS SPACE SUBSCRIBED TO WINNING THE WAR BY 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 1223 CONWAY BUILDING 


New York City Chicago 
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The same clear, sharp proof, 
from a small unsupported 
letter as from a full-page 
newspaper advertisement 


COMPOSING-ROOM CYLINDER, Two sizes, 25 
by 25 and 17 by 25. These presses are producing 
perfectly printed copies at the rate of 20 per minute 
from type in galley or from unlocked forms in string. 


ROLLER SERIES PROOF-PRESSES, with inking 
attachment, print 10 by 24inches; with hand inking, 
print 12 by 24inches. These presses are so accu- 
rate that they can be so closely adjusted that matter 
-918 inch high (standard type height) will give a per- 
fect impression, while matter .916 inch high will not 
print, thereby testing instantly the “‘printability” of 
monotype or linotype matter or cuts. It canalso be 
adjusted so that it will give fair proofs from galleys 
that vary a point (about .014 of aninch) in thickness. 


That’s the proof of the superior 
construction of 


VANDERCOOK 
PROOF-PRESSES 


Such Wide Range is Not Possible in 
Any Other Machine 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE OF CON- 
STRUCTION—a rigid, immovable bed. 


RIGHT IN METHOD OF SELLING 
—direct to the user. 


Our Sales Policy 
No Dealers! No Salesmen! 


—the printed message only 


This not only conserves the man-power of 
our country, but enables us to give you a 
much better machine for the money. Our 
entire product is taken as fast as we can build. 


You save money; you get better proofs. 


There is every good reason why you should 
prefer Vandercook Proof-Presses—improved 
and standardized. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator of the Modern Proof-Press 


559-565 West Lake Street Chicago, IIlinois 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW MARK 





APER is the fundamental modern means by which thought 
is recorded; on it also depends the surety of all commercial 
transactions. Hence the value set upon a “scrap of paper.”’ 


Yet makers of paper have necessarily set their standards for 
average conditions, rather than for special purposes, so that 
the paper user has not always been able to secure the paper 
most economically suited to his particular need. 


Today Norbert A. Considine offers a different service to case 
buyers or larger users of paper—a service considering intelli- 
gently the specific requirements of the large job in hand or of 
those for a given class of work. 


Norbert A. Considine offers the Considine Special Purpose 
Papers under the Considine mark, which is a guarantee of an 
unusual personal service policy, and he invites correspondence 
from those who have special paper problems, no matter how 
far distant they are located. 


Paper users who have not received 
their copy of his Announcement 
should write for it immediately. 


NORBERT A.CONSIDINE 


PHILADELPHIA 


National Distributor 
of Special Purpose Papers 
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Our Output Doubled 
Greatly increased manufacturing facilities F O ie 


now enable us to double the output of the 


HORTON VARIABLE PULLEY Vi ctor y- 


Send Pershing to Berlin! 


Your dealer can L . b 
now supply you 1 erty 
with any amount 


— Bonds 


Sea) SHOW YOUR ; 
De cba ane will pay the way! 


EFFICIENCY Oo 


by installing a 
THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED TO 


H O R TO N . WINNING THE WAR BY 


a 
It will increase returns — help to produce better twrennariondUeELeetplc COMPANY 
work and protect the workman. a 


INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3019 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS ARE THE BEST 























EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD United We Stand— 


Simple, economical, durable Divided We Fall ! 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY DON’T BE THE WEAK LINK IN THE CHAIN 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO A Liberty Bond 


IN EVERY HOME 


CANNOT THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED TO WINNING THE WAR BY 
1 pas LOL EIN — WORK naSE The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


DELIVERED 16 * Ks 190-192 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch at 535 Pearl Street, New York, 

















PER OZ. 


E. BROCERS 27 22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE. MASS. 














Money-Saving Service 


TYPO will solve your sales fr ALL Printers 
and credit problems. GREATER PROFIT on your orders for 
A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY tags of all descriptions will be realized if 
Biving street addresses. you do not print them in your own plant. 
: A RATING BOOK Equipped especially for doing that class of work in large 
that is the standard for reliability and accuracy. quantities, with machines that make the tags while 


SPECIAL REPORTS DRAFT BOOKS printing them, we can deliver tags printed to your 


written by experts. that save collection fees. order at prices that will surprise and gratify you. 
Write for further details. Particulars on request to 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY THE DENNEY TAG CO. 


Credit Books. Reports. Collections. Went Chater. Pa. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ° 
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They’re in to Win 





Fair targets, every one of these men, for the 
German riflemen and machine gunners hidden 
behind the parapet. 

But they are not thinking of the bullets whizzing 
past them; of the shells bursting over their heads. 


They are intent on one thing—to scale that bank, 
take the bridge-head and win the day. 


And these men are made of the same stuff as all 
true Americans who read these words. 








If we are 
the same stuff, 
let us prove it. 

Let us 
get into the fight 
as they do 
—to the limit— 
for Victory! 








This space contributed to winning the war by 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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When You 
Fisht—FIGHT! 


wont Si 


IGHT as these American soldiers fought in the streets of 
Fismes. ‘They covered themselves with glory,’ the papers 
say. Of course they did—they are Americans. 


They met the finest of the enemy’s troops in a terrific hand- 
to-hand struggle. They used their guns—their bayonets—their 
bare fists. Every American soldier went after his man desper- 
ately, fearlessly, persistently, with one great driving purpose — 
to whip that Prussian Guard, to silence its machine guns—to win! 


It’s a pretty good way to fight—this American way. It wins 
battles over there, it will win a splendid victory over here—if we 
fight when we fight—if we buy Liberty Bonds to our utmost. 


When you fight—FIGHT! When you buy—BUY! 


Lend the Way They Fight—Buy Bonds to Your Utmost! 
EB 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dollars that Fight 


By SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 


raise armies and supply them, to build the navy and support it, and 
to furnish ships and transport, we must have money in large amounts. 
The expenditures of the Government for the ensuing year are estimated 
at $24,000,000,000, a sum which baffles the imagination to conceive. That 
vast amount must come one-third from taxes and two-thirds from loans. 
The success of the Fourth Loan, like those that preceded it, is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary. We must work with the highest speed, as if the war 
was to end in six months. We must prepare in every direction, as if it was 
to last for years. Speed and preparation are both expensive. 


Without the Loans We Cannot Have Either 


T war will be won by men and ships, by guns and airplanes. To 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK, 406 Pearl Street PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry Street 
ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer Street BALTIMORE, 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


East 12th Street and Power Avenue 
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Does Such 
an American 
Exist? 


Can there be any American who 
is not doing all he can to help 
win the war? Who pretends 
to believe that we could have 
kept outP 


Who whines or growls about 
the little sacrifice he is asked 
to makeP 


Who gets panic-stricken and 
thinks that it would be better to 
compromise with the Hun and 
listens to the serpent whisper- 
ings of German propaganda? 


If such an American exists let 
him realize what Germany has 
done to Russia, which gave in 
and negotiated a cowardly 
peace. 


There is only one thing for us all 
today and that is war to the bitter 
end—war until the Hun is utterly 
and completely destroyed. 


For those who can not fight, 
LIBERTY BONDS are 


the best possible weapons 
against the Hun. 


Buy Liberty Bonds Today 
Any Bank Will Help You 


This space subscribed to winning the war by 


The Howard Paper Co. 


Urbana, Ohio 
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Women 
Pressfeeders Find 
Kimbleized Presses 

Easy to Operate— 


Says one of our customers 


and this applies equally to both job- 
presses and cylinder presses. 


The Kimble Alternating Current Job-Press 
drive enables the operator to regulate press speed by easy gradations —by the touch of 
the toe on the foot-lever. This means greater confidence, less use of the throw-off, less 
spoilage of stock, and more impressions per hour. 








Kimble Alternating Current Cylinder Press Motors are equally economical of stock and time. 





Both types give absolute, flexible control of speeds, with alternating current, with- 
out the use of motor generator sets or other cumbersome, expensive complications. 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETINS. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY °° “Ciissce tines 




















LRT [e713 § | YourSavingsAreSafe 
INVESTED IN 
BROS. & CC ares. 


exam ESTABLISHED 1875 __. With Uncle Sam 


You need only refer to the amount of tribute 
extracted from captive Belgium to realize 
how unsafe your all would be if 


KAISER BILL 








instead of Woodrow Wilson ruled 
At Washington 


You are offered the glorious privilege of subscribing 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


ER 


‘ 3 sia = we THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED FOR WINNING THE WAR BY 
512 SHERMAN ST. SAMUEL JONES & CO. 
CH {=f y Xero) NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Buy Liberty Bonds! 


Buy Double the Amount You Think You Can! 


Previous loans fed, clothed and armed the boys who won 
the Victory at the Marne. 


Those Who Subscribe to the Present Issue 


Though 3,000 Miles from the Turmoil of Battle 


Will Help to Win the Battle of the Rhine! 


Well fed, warmly clad and with ammunition belts bulging our boys will 
send the Huns scampering across the Rhine. REMEMBER—Uncle Sam 


only asks for a loan—not a gift—and he’s the best risk in all the world. 
THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED TO WINNING THE-.WAR BY 


GLOBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPING CO. 


701-721 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 














Our Perfecd # ...._ 


money’”’ 


Printing Plates = 
heavy shell plates by 
Pa PICU | a r a lead moulding pro- 
Ppi niers of graphite; an ac- 
complishment that 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 
“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and register toa Knat’sHair” 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C? 
24-30 SOUTH Franklin 2263—2264 


Pl éa & € We are making extra 
cess without the aid 

makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES’ 8 s 8 @ 8 
There’s more to this process than can be 

man see you personally. Look into this 
Write now, or ‘phone. We're prompt and speedy. 
cunton street ChICASO Actomatic sxzss 








sary 
Makes the 
whole check safe 


This paper— National Safety—protects 
the whole check—amount, date, payee, 
signature. And the protection is auto- 
matic and positive—automatic because 
it’s in the very paper itself; positive, 
because a glaring white spot appears at 
the first touch of knife, eraser or acid. 


Tell your banker-customers about 
National Safety Papers. Show them how 
and why it protects. 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Better Knives 
We not only claim it but we prove it. 
The next time buy at least one White Knife and see 
for yourself. We guarantee 100% satisfaction. Write today. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 





COLONIAL OFFSET 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE—Exilish 
Finish 

MACHINE FINISH 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 








Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 













































STITCHING 
WIRE 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CoO. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 














This Lone-Siaah, Two-Side Ruling Machine 
is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
didi 


from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
mieunee 






plete proposition. 
Note illustration showing details of construction. 
& Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
Spa li r PP attached. 
7 — a Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Ledger P 


B-W Linen Ledger Papers are time-proof and wear-proof ; 
outlasting years of hardest service without tearing, cracking, 
fading or losing their strength. Their splendid surface writes 
and rules perfectly, even after repeated erasures in the same 
spot. These qualities insure the accurate records of permanent 
legibility essential in the development of modern business. 


Interesting and helpful booklets on Unmaking Mistakes 
supplied for distribution at your request. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 


REX binds—ask us why 
Then you try. Then you buy 
For the reason why 

And a sample to try 


Address 


PATENT CEREALS CO. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 
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100 Lbs. 
$250 


Take advantage of this trial offer to 
give SWEEP-O a real try-out and see 
ifit doesn’t settle the dust. 

Your machinery will work better, 
last longer and your employee’s health 
will be better and you won't spoil 
printed sheets with dust flying around. 
SWEEP-O is the original 
sweeping compound. Its sales 
are the largest because it is 
recognized as the best. 


Send today—Money returned 
if not more than pleased. 


Great Western Cleaner Co. 
Broadway and Walnut, St.Louis,U.S.A. 








The Army and the Navy 
will dig the Hun’s grave, 
but we must furnish the 
spade.— Rev. Billy Sunday. 


HE “SPADE” in the famous preacher’s mind 
is a combination of all that is required to beat 
the Kaiser’s hordes except men. 


Guns, Munitions, Food, 
Clothing, Ships 


and many other material things must be supplied 
the men who shield with their bodies those of us 
who remain at home. 


The money you invest in Liberty 
Bonds is directly employed by the 
Government in the purchase of 
these essentials to successful war. 


Have a Part in the War for Freedom! 
Buy Bonds to Your Utmost! 


This space contributed for 
winning the war by 


Western States Envelope Company 
Dept. N, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Force, to the Utmost” 


That plunging squadron of Ger- 
man Cavalry, expecting to carry 
all before it in one mad rush, 
learned to the full, from a little 
body of American troops, the 
meaning of the President’s words. 


Force, greater even than the 
military rulers of Germany can 
imagine--the overwhelming, 
irresistible force of a great, free 
Nation aroused to fight for its Lib- 
erty and the Liberty of the World. 


“Force to the Utmost” 


Men by the Million! Shot, shell, 
guns, airplanes, tanks, ships—- 
anything and everything required 
to drive home the meaning of the 


President’s words to make plain, 
to the authors of the war, the fact 
that with such force, of men and 
of spirit, we must inevitably win. 


Are YOU adding every ounce you can to the force behind our 
fighting men—the force we must exert to win the war? 


Lend the Way They Fight—Buy Bonds to Your Utmost 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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HE FIGHTER has no 
time to count the cost 
as he jumps into 

the unknown, as 

he springs to 

success or 

eternity. 


Ever worry about meeting a Liberty Bond payment? 


Think once more of the man who does not worry 
about meeting death. 


Buy Bonds to your utmost—and save to 
your utmost to pay for them and keep them 
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THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Kallstrom’s “Instanto” Paper-Knife Sharpener 





Gives knife perfect 
edge in 30 seconds. 
No damage to temper 
or wearing of blade. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago Standard Paper Co., Milwaukee 
Whitaker Paper Co., Detroit Field- — Seer Paper Co., Omaha 
indiana Paper Co., Indianapo rebs Co., Louisville 
McClellan Paper Co. ae 


Price, $1.60 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 
CASH WITH ORDER 


W. JACKSON & CO., Dept. A, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











STAR COMPOSING-STICKS 


CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN 





The STAR Stick is not made to fit a price, and is not 
sold on price, but because it is absolutely accurate at 
all times, it is easily the cheapest in ultimate costs, 
even if its initial cost is slightly more than some others. 
An Old Star Stick is as Accurate 
as a New One 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS OR 
THE EAGLE ENGINEERING CO. 


(Successors to The Star Tool Mfg. Co.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when 
work is started and finished; when 
orders are received and delivered; 
whenlettersare received and answered. 


You Need 
» KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! 
Kastens Time STAmps cost little, 


are built for long service, and work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 





INLAND ACCESSORIES 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Job Color Presses 


We manufacture the Poor Richard Multicolor Press. 
We specialize in repair work of printing machinery. 





YOU MAY HAVE OLD EQUIPMENT THAT WE CAN SALVAGE 





746 North Harding Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANew One—\\ 


The Xtra Sample 
Book of Dexter’s 


Princess. 


Full of suggestions that every user of catalogs and booklets 
will welcome, the latest Princess Sample Book is an unusually 
distinctive and handsome production. As the name indicates, 
this book reproduces a series of the covers used on XTRA, 
that “different” Dexter house-organ, and the wide range of 
cover treatments will be found delightfully suggestive of new 
ideas for adaptation in your own work. 


A copy of this unique and helpful Specimen Book is yours at your 
request. We'll also include the latest number of XTRA itself. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc.» 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 











Your Liberty Bonds 
Are a Record of 


Your Service 


In the years to come, pride of ownership 
will increase each time you clip coupons. 


The honor, the privilege, of serving our coun- 
try in the field can not be shared by all of us. 
But all can serve by saving and by loaning 
the money we save to Uncle Sam in order 
that he may supply our boys in the field 
with the essentials to a successful conclu- 
sion of the war in the least possible time. 


The possession of Liberty Bonds is a 
credit to any man; furthermore they are 
the safest investment in the world. 


Subscribe for as many as you think you 
ought to—and one more 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 
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Buy Bonds— 


R 


Fs Whip the Hun! 
Never say quit 
Till the job is done! 


This space contributed for winning the war by 





BROCK & RANKIN, 619 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(INCORPORATED) 


| 


Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 

















Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 














The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


you use this letter in any way you see fit. 


Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept 


from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 





139 W. Tupper St. 
Buffalo, New York 


Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 


Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 

















When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 


Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 


600 rooms. 400 baths. 


125 pleasant rooms, with 
private bath, 
facing large, open court, 


$2.50 per day 
157 excellent rooms, with 
private bath, facing street, 
southern exposure, 


$3.00 per day 


Also attractive rooms from 


$1.50 


Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 
Equally convenient for amusements, 
shopping or business. 

One block from Penna. station. 























There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 


trations and cove 
ings of quality. 





Manz Engraving Co. 


Chicago 


Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; oe in quadruple- 

color process. Artists an 


designers for illus- 
rs. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
Correspondence solicited. 





of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and Ts 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 





Electrotypers 


Illinois 


© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 


signers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 








E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


World Building 
New York 














Bookbinding, 


and its 


AUXILIARY BRANCHES 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Invaluable whether you 
operate your own bind- 
ery or must depend on 
others for such work. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pae, prices, etc. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 

















Save Labor Piling Paper 


Do not use three or four men to stack 
cases or rolls of paper when one or two 
men and a Revolvator will do the work. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN I-42 
REVOLVATOR CO, 323 S:rield,tve. 
Sales Agent for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
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Four Books Which Should Be 
in Every Printer’s Library! 





“BOOKBINDING 
and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Just the thing for ready reference. 


They will answer any of the puzzling 
questions which confront you daily. 


Invaluable whether you operate your own 
bindery or must depend on others for 
such work. 

Two heads are better than one, and with 
these books you will have Mr. Pleger’s 
experience and advice within reach all 
the time. 


You had better be prepared. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS 
SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES, ETC. 


The Inland Printer 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Insure Your Business 








Against Prussian Piracy 
Buy a “‘Liberty’’ Policy 


You have fire insurance —life and accident 
insurance — indemnity insurance— to safe- 
guard your business. 


But there are other policies you must have 
for your own protection — policies of insur- 
ance against the Kaiser, whose power is the 
greatest peril in the world today. 


Liberty Bonds Are the Best Policy 


Every Liberty Bond you buy isa policy of insur- 
ance against the destruction of your freedom, 
your happiness, your home, and yourlivelihood. 
France and Belgium and Serbia and Poland 
show what Prussian militarism would do to 
the United States if we should fail to crush it. 


Lend to Your Utmost for Victory 
Money is the vital factor in the winning of this war. 
You must lend more than before. The fourth Loan 
is larger; the obligation on each of us is greater. 


Lend to Your Utmost! Buy Liberty Bonds! 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


























Invest Your Savings 


FOURTH 
LIBERTY 
BONDS 


E 


While helping the Government 
you’re helping yourself. 


RB 


This space contributed 
for the winning of the war by the 


Photo-Chromotype Eng. Co. 


920 Race Street, Philadelphia 











Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 






Sent postpaid anywhere 
for $1.05 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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After Germany Has Won 


° **After Germany has won, the United States will find her- 
Listen to the words of the Hun, self confronted with an indemnity which will about equal 


the entire amount expended by Germany in the whole war. 


spoken by his duly authorized For every loan to the allies, for every bullet, shell, every 
Imperial Chancellor SS 7 era neater seb 
How do you like it? do your share to see that Germany 
does not win the war, so that your 


money will not be given to pay the 
expenses of the Hun. 


Would you rather lend your dollars to 

America or give them to the Hun? 

if Conny veins the-seur Choose now. The amount of LIB- 
J . ERTY BONDS you buy is your answer 

Therefore, it is up to you right now to to the impudent boasting of the Hun. 


How do you like the idea of footing Ger- 
many’s warbillafter she has won the war? 


Whether you like it or not, you know 
that what the Imperial Chancellor 
says is absolutely true— 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS TODAY—ANY BANK WILL HELP YOU 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. snooxrtero. nasssciuserrs 
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THE SEAL OF Reduce the High Cost 


GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES of Make-Ready 


that give the maximum 


wear and require the le 
“er f l -ready. 
minimum make-ready. inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 


Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. They lower the cost of production. 


Is a Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York Dinse Page & Company 
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725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 























Thousands of Printers : 
ceovenemnncrmnnn were" |! JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


the Army and Navy and Air Service doing brave, able pat- 
Tiotic duty. 

Che burden of doing their home work falls heavy upon 
the shoulders of those equally patriotic who remain to bear 
financial and labor burdens. 


Machinery and abundant material will help carry the load. 

















Are you sufficiently equipt? Let us help you. I 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Registered U. S. Patent Office 


a & We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
Originators of “Types that Talk of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
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Better Lend Your Money to Uncle Sam 
Than Have Kaiser Bill Come to Take It! 


You must buy your share of Liberty Bonds. America can win this war only if all 
men and women of this country do their duty. You are only loaning the money 
you pass through the bank’s window for Liberty Bonds—you are not giving it 
away as you would if the Kaiser should win the war and demand it as tribute! 


This space contributed for winning the war by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 











WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR 
THE METALLIC OVERLAY IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MOST PRACTICAL AND EFFICIENT MECHANICAL . 
PRINTING OVERLAY KNOWN A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt 


Quickly and Cheaply Made 


Accurate Detail Absolute Register 
Indestructible Wear 


ie nertoceed for aoe _—< grt pe ee abt 
e metallic overlay material and supplies will be sold separately 

to printers who desire to produce the best possible illustrative press- 3 2-Page Half-Tone and Color Press 
work by means with which all first-class pressmen are familiar. E 
Results unequaled certain by its use. Write for terms and prices. For Page 1014x14 inches 


Typolith Co.,25 N. McCamly St., Battle Creek, Mich. FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


A TYPOLITH SPECIALTY THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 

















SUNITA 


5 @ Longer Service from 
® Rollers and Better 


Presswork result from the use 
of MorGAN EXPANSION ROLLER 
Trucks. For Economy’s Sake, 
Investigate. Price Reasonable. 


THE MCGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


—=\ 
501S. LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO be} HARRISON 6245 
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ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 
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321 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Lend the Way the Yanks Fight— 


Buy 


E LIBERTY BONDS & 


To Your Utmost 
This space contributed for the winning of the war by 


552 S. Clark Stree THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 461 Eighth Avenue 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Save Make-Ready Time! 


The cost of make-ready is a big item in the bill. 
Shorten the time and you save money. 


The MonitorSystem 


of automatic motor control makes slow-speed 
operation absolutely precise, puts complete mas- 
tery at the pressman’s fingertips for make-ready, 
inching or threading. He knows that he can 


Just Press a Button’ 


and his press will respond instantly. 


Monitor control safeguards man, 
motor and machine against acci- 
dent, relieves the operator of 
worry about things electrical and J 
allows him to concentrate on mat- [& 
ters typographical. 


Let us show you precisely how the 
Monitor System can be applied 
in your plant. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 
—_ Com pany Philadelphia 


Buffalo Cincinnati 


Detroit ° St. Loui 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Sianeeasiie 
2007 





Hun or Meone? | 


In the onrush of the vicious Hun, in the 
early days of the war, homes in Belgium 
and France were burned or demolished 
with cannon shells; families were sepa- 
rated; women and innocent children were 
attacked and murdered. 





That is all history now, but 
can you imagine in the pages of 
history reference to like con- 
ditions in our own America ? 


Buy More Liberty Bonds 


and the Yanks will see to it that no such 
conditions exist on this side of the ocean. 
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WINNING THE WAR BY 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
Main Office and Factory 
220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Branches 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | 2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. - 


























THAT LIBERTY 
SHALL NOT PERISH 
FROM THE 
EARTH 


Buy 
Liberty Bonds 


This space contributed 
for winning the war by 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 
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A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
—ed money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 
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With the opening up of the busy autumn 
season you will be confronted with some problems 
in your work which have probably been handled 
before by a man who is now with the colors. 
However, you can handle every job RIGHT. 


The proper book will always help you out of your 
difficulty. You should get 


GOOD BOOKS AND THEN STUDY THEM! 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 














BOOKS WHICH EVERY PRINTER SHOULD KNOW 


BOOKBINDING 


Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary PRICE 
Branch 


John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 


Volumes sold separately. 


COMPOSITION 
Design and Color in Printing......... F. J. Trezise. 1.05 


Specimen Books—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; 
Bill-Heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 


LO eer mers I’. J. Trezise. 
Nifty Ideas for Thrifty Printers.......J. L. Frazier. 2.10 
Typography of Advertisements....... F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing -50 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
2 J. H. Vanderpoel. 
Letters and Letter Construction F. J. Trezise. 
Principles of Design 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
Electrotyping 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Handbook of Photoengraving.......N.S. Amstutz. 


Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechanical 
ill eee eee eer S. A. Horgan. 


ee) ree C. 8. Partridge. 


ACCOUNTING 
Forty-Eight-Hour-Week Wage Scale 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
Correct Keyboard Fingering... . John S. Thompson. 
Facsimile Linotype Keyboards 
History of Composing Machines . John 8. Thompson. 
Leather, $3.10. Cloth 
Mechanism of the Linotype... ..John S. Thompson. 


PRESSWORK 
Concise Manual of Platen Presswork.F. W. Thomas. 
Modern Presswork.... ...........-.. F. W. Gage. 
Practical Guide to Embossing and Die 


1.05 


2.10 
2.10 
3.15 


2.10 


Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Theory of Overlays 
Overlay-Knives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Building and Advertising a Printing PRICE 
Business H. H. Stalker. $1.05 


Color and Its Application to Printing..E. C. Andrews. 
Color and Its Distribution in Printing.E. C. Andrews. 
Establishing a Newspaper O. F. Byxbee. 





If a work on the subject you are 
interested in is not listed above 


Send for this free 
Catalogue of Books 


Whether you are an employer or em- 
ployee, foreman or apprentice, or simply 
interested in printing from the ‘‘user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least one 
book listed in this catalogue that will be 
worth many times its price, in the prac- 
tical suggestions it offers for making 
your work easier and more profitable. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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I Am Public Opinion 


All men fear me! 


I declare that Uncle Sam shall not go 
to his knees to beg you to buy his 
bonds. That is no position for a fight- 
ing man. But if you have the money 
to buy, and do not buy, I will make 
this No Man’s Land for you! 


I will judge you not by an allegiance 
expressed in mere words. 


I will judge you not by your mad 
cheers as our boys march away to 
whatever fate may have in store for 
them. 


I will judge you not by the warmth of 
the tears you shed over the lists of the 
dead and the injured that come to us 
from time to time. 


I will judge you not by your uncovered 
head and solemn mien as our maimed 
in battle return to our shores for lov- 
ing care. 
But, as wise as I am just, I will judge 
you by the material aid you give to 
the fighting men who are facing death 
that you may live and move and have 
your being in a world made safe. 

I warn you—don’t talk patriotism over 
here, unless your money is talking vic- 
tory Over There. ! 


I am Public Opinion! | 
As I judge, all men stand or fall! 





Buy U. S. Gov’t Bonds Fourth Liberty Loan 


United States Gov’t Comm. on Public 
Information 


Contributed through Division of 
Advertising 



















This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Force, to the Utmost! 


That plunging squadron of German Cavalry, ex- 
pecting to carry all before it in one mad rush, 
learned to the full, from a little body of American 
troops, the meaning of the President’s words. 


ee 
Force to 
Men by the Million! Shot, shell, guns, airplanes, tanks, 
ships—anything and everything required to drive home the 
meaning of the President’s words, to make plain, to the 


Lend the Way They Fight! 


Force, greater even than the military rulers of 
Germany can imagine—the overwhelming, irresis- 
tible force of a great, free Nation aroused to fight 
for its Liberty and the Liberty of the World. 


the Utmost’”’ 


authors of the war, the fact that with such force, of men 
and of spirit, we must inevitably win. Are YOU adding 
every ounce you can to the force behind our fighting men? 


Buy Bonds to Your Utmost! 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 




















Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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The LINOGRAPH not only pays for 
itself, but if given a chance will pay off 
the mortgage on the rest of the plant. 


No other part of the equipment is so 
necessary to publish a good: newspaper; 
no. other part of your equipment will 
bring as great returns as a LINOGRAPH. 
No other part of the outfit is so neces- 
sary to substantial success. 
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THE LINOGRAPH 


THE REALLY SIMPLE MACHINE 
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Don't wait until you have a new building 
or a new press. Install a LINOGRAPH 
now and it will help you pay for the 
other new equipment and a new build- 
ing, and the work will be pleasant as 
‘well as profitable. 

A LINOGRAPH in your shop enables 
you to give your readers plenty of news 
while it is new. 


It increases your advertising 
It increases your jobwork 
It increases your income 


’ It reduces your pay-roll 








Write for literature 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 



































37,000 IN USE 


= LINOTYPE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


Why You Should Own 
LINOTYPES 


'N BUYING a composing machine the experi- 
ence, the stability, and the resources which 
have accumulated for thirty successful years in 
building Mergenthaler Linotypes should mean a 
great deal to you. Simplicity of operation, versa- 
tility in production, speed, and life-long durabil- 
ity are qualities built into every Linotype. These 
advantages have earned for the Linotype its world- 
wide success. They insure complete satisfaction 
to every Linotype user. 


Buy the LINOTYPE —The Machine That Lasts 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
Canadian Linotype Ltd.. TORONTO 














